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toward  law  in  general,  and  toward  our  laws, 
which  they  And  here  in  particular  ?  Leaving 
out,  of  course,  the  vicious  classes,  the  great 
body  of  them  have  no  other  idea  than  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law  which  they  think  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  Law's  which  forbid  the  recognized 
Crimea,  such  as  theft,  violence,  and  fraud,  they 
expect  to  obey.  They  will  not  resist  ordinary 
taxation.  Police  regulations  are  a  thing  of 
course.  Military  requirements  are  so  light  as 
to  nuse  no  question. 

But  suppose  you  go  back  to  crimes  in  your 
legislation,  and  seek  to  obliterate  the  causes 
of  crimes.  Sabbath  desecration  is  the  source 
of  disorder.  “  Let  us  have  stringent  Sabbath 
laws.”  Drinking  is  the  source  of  all  immoral¬ 
ity  and  crime.  “  Let  us  make  drinking  impos¬ 
sible,  by  laws  which  forbid  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  its  material.”  How  does  the  ex^ 
perience  of  the  average  European  prepare  him 
to  look  at  this  legislation,  which  to  the  Yankee 
seems  so  natural  ?  Is  it  strange  that  he  class¬ 
es  it  with  legislation  which  is  unreasonable 
and  oppressive,  and  that  he  do  as  he  has  done, 
obey  it  if  he  must,  and  resist  it  while  he  can  ? 
He  calls  it  ‘‘sumptuary  legislation.”  And  for 
the  endeavor  to  enforce  that  sort  of  law,  Farel 
and  John  Calvin  w'ere  driven  out  of  Geneva. 
The  English  Government  tried  for  200  years 
to  enforce  sumptuary  laws,  and  w'as  beaten. 
Then  the  German  is  forbidden  the  l)eer  on 
which  he  was  brought  up.  And  did  not  Luther 
drink  beer  ?  Then  as  to  Sunday,  neither  Lu¬ 
ther  nor  Calvin  got  as  far  as  to  reform  the  old 
Papal  Sunday,  which  abides  yet  in  that  Cluirch, 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  Reformed  Chur¬ 
ches  of  the  Continent,  and  to  some  degree  of 
England  also. 

Now  I  am  not  arguing  the  case;  I  am  trying 
to  give  the  conditions  of  the  difficulty  of  en¬ 
forcing  a  class  of  laws  which  do  not  deal  w’ith 
crime  directly,  but  at  .second  hand.  A  large 
section,  if  not  a  large  part,  of  those  who  urge 
this  legislation,  suppose  themselves  to  be  deal¬ 
ing  with,  and  only  with,  as  opponents,  a  brawl¬ 
ing,  conscienceless  set  of  saloon-keepers,  who 
care  only  to  get  money,  and  nothing  for  wluit 
becomes  of  society,  morals,  or  religion.  And 
there  are  plenty  of  such  in  all  our  cities.  But 
if  those  w'cre  all,  the  problem  would  bo  far 
easier  of  solution.  There  is  behind  tliem  a 
body  of  honest  i)Oople,  such  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe,  but  wliose  moral  .standards  are  not 
those  of  the  Puritan  or  the  Presbyterian.  Had 
we  only  the.se  latter  to  deal  with,  tlie  legisla¬ 
tion  alluiled  to  would  give  little  (lifficulty.  .\s 
the  case  is,  the  i'iea  of  tlie  native  American  and 
that  of  the  recent  immigrant  clash;  and  so 
there  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

Now  the  (piestion  is,  How  is  it  best  to  treat 
the  case The  European  has  come  to  stay. 
He  is  a  part  of  the  Goverippcpt.  His  vote  goes 
as  far  as  mine,  and  somotimos  a  good  deal 
further;  for  there  are  such  imi)Qrted,  as  ‘‘vote 
early  and  often.”  Yet  I  am  not  talking  of 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  case,  but 
to  suggest  by  question.  Many  of  these  new 
voters,  though  born  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
and  near  the  end  of  it  at  that,  are  really  living 
in  the  seventeenth— ‘200  years  ago.  Tliey  are 
up  yet  ti>tho  most  “  advanced  ”  i<lens 
in  government,  morals,  or  religion.  How  is  it 
best  to  deal  with  them  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the 
German  that-lie  shall  not  drink  his  light  beer, 
before  we  have  convinced  him  that  it  is  not  a 
necessity  to  him  ‘?  Is  it  the  best  wisdom  to  in¬ 
sist  on  the  most  stringent  legislation  in  such 
communities  as  are  made  up  largely  of  this 
element,  as  the  first  step  ?  Will  notour  chances 
of  enlightening  this  honest  but  ancient  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  imbuing  him  with  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ideas  and  practices,  bo  bettered  by  be¬ 
ing  a  little  easy  on  him  at  first,  as  he  is  able  to 
bear  it?  Perhaps  if  we  win  him  he  will  go 
cheerfully  with  us,  by-and-by.  We  Y'^ankees 
are  of  course  right.  And  we  want  to  get  the 
world  right  a.s  fast  as  we  can.  But  in  other 
days  we  did  make  a  few  little  mistakes.  Per- 
hai>s  we  have  grown  wiser  since. 

I  state  nothing  new  when  I  recall  the  proverb 
that  law,  to  be  available,  must  have  the  sus¬ 
taining  sentiment  of  those  it  governs.  Yet 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  latitude  of  this 
rule.  Shall  wo  omit  legislation  jainishing 
(Time,  because  the  community  is  reckless  and 
lawless  ?  Nobody  would  assort  that.  But  the 
conscience  (as  long  as  there  is  any)  of  the  law¬ 
less  is  with  the  law,  as  against  theft  and  mur¬ 
der  and  deeds  of  violence.  The  contrary  is 
the  fact  with  the  immigrant  people  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  described.  While  the  conscience  of  our 
Yankee  is  for  that  sort  of  law,  the  conscience 
(so  far  as  there  is  one)  of  the  immigrant  dis¬ 
putes  it.  It  is  Greek  against  Greek.  We  do 
!  not  mean  persecution  j  bqt  force  again.st  Qoq- 
science  has  been  held  as  such.  Possibly  some* 
of  the  immigrant  multitude  may  hold  it  as 
such  yet. 

Now  however  the  questions  above  are  an¬ 
swered,  I  hold  to  persuasion,  enlightenment, 
and  sympathy  with  our  immigrant  people. 
ShouM  the  process  go  on,  already  at  work,  of 
the  displaeement  of  the  native  American  by 
the  foreigner,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  not 
be  an  utter  substitution  of  the  former  Amer¬ 
ican  morality  by  the  European.  Ambbose. 


SOVRC'KS  OP  HISTORY  I.V  THE  PEVTATHUCH.* 

Lecture  courses  before  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
from  year  to  year.  The  press  is  flooded  with 
them.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  compress 
a  great  subject  into  a  few  lectures,  and  arrange 
them  in  a  symmetrical  and  scholarly,  and  yet 
impular,  form.  Few  of  our  lecturers  on  these 
foundations  are  successful. 

The  topic  chosen  by  the  author  is  a  timely 
one,  but  it  recpiires  breadth  of  scholarshii),  the 
spirit  of  research  and  independent  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  a  constructive  genius,  to  handle  it 
successfully.  None  of  these  elements  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us. 
The  lectures  seem  to  us  to  have  been  gotten  up 
for  the  occasion,  without  sufficient  i)repara- 
tion,  and  •jvithout  any  such  interest  and  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  subject  as  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  work  of  real  excellence. 

The  author  is  a  conservative,  but  his  eyes 
have  been  oi)ened  to  see  some  truths  and  facts 
determined  by  the  newer  exegesis  and  criti¬ 
cism.  He  says  in  the  interest  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  scientifle  difficulties :  ‘‘  The  whole  ])ro- 
cess  [of  creation]  is  represented  under  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  series  of  days’  works.  .  .  .  Nothing  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Pentateuch  is  decisive 
for  or  again.st  the  theory  of  evolution.”  The 
view  of  Delitzsch  that  tne  story  of  the  creation 
of  Eve  is  a  symbolical  narrative,  is  favored. 
He  adopts  the  df)CumenUiry  theory  of  the  Pen¬ 


tateuch,  but  seems  very  uncertain  as  to  what 
position  he  will  take  with  reference  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  editing  of  the  documents.  He  will 
not  go  with  the  majority  of  the  Higher  Critics, 
but  prefers  the  views  of  Schultz  and  Delitzsch, 
which  they  themselves  have  long  since  aban¬ 
doned.  He  says: 

For  while  we  might  well  stand  firm  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Schultz,  that  Moses  was  both  the  Jehovist 
and  Deuteronomist.  using  the  older  Elohistic  rec¬ 
ords.  and  composing  the  whoie  Pentateucli  except 
the  concluding  part  of  Deuteronomy  (and  the  gioss- 
es  that  have  since  crept  in),  we  might,  if  we  chose, 
hold  with  Kurtz  tliat  ttie  most  of  Deuteronomy  and 
large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  being  written  l)y 
Moses  in  person,  the  remainder  was  arrange<i  and 
compiled  under  his  direction  before  entering  the 
Promised  Lanii ;  or  perhaps  we  shouhi  occupy  no 
unwarrantable  position  it  we  held,  with  Delitzsch 
fornierlv,  that  the  completion  of  the  whole  work, 
of  whien  Deuteronomy  and  mucli  else  were  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,  was  reserved  for  one  or  more  of 
his  trusted  associates,  .as  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
JoShhft,  who  was  a  prophet,  or  some  one  of  the  el¬ 
ders  Oil  wliom  the  Spirit  of  God  rested. 

It  is  evident  that  the  venerable  president  of 
Dartmouth  does  not  know  what  to  believe 
about  these  documents.  He  sees  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  theory  is  untenable,  but  is  all  at  sea, 
and  knows  not  what  tenable  theory  to  put  in 
its  place.  We  are  not  surprised  that  in  this 
state  of  affairs  he  should  say  ‘‘  yet  certainly 
nothing  can  be  more  dreary  and  bewildering 
than  the  attempt  to  harmonize  or  even  tabu¬ 
late  the  diversities  in  the  assignment  of  the  re¬ 
spective  contributions,  from  the  time  of  Astruc 
to  that  of  Dillmann.”  Evidentlyour  author  has 
no  taste  for  the  intricate  problems  of  the  High¬ 
er  Criticism,  and  naturally  enough,  no  solution 
of  its  difficulties.  One  who  can  speak  of  the 
leading  minds  among  the  critics  recognizing 
‘‘an  Elohist,  two  Jehovists,  a  Deuteronomi.st, 
and  one  or  more  redacters,”  is  certainly  not 
very  familiar  with  Pentateuchal  criticism.  Our 
author  is  worthy  of  commendation,  however, 
for  the  o])en-mindedness  with  which  he  si)eaks 
of  these  subjects.  He  has  no  taste  for  Higher 
Criticism  himself,  but  he  sees  nothing  to  fear 
from  Higher  Criticism  in  the  hands  of  those 
w'ho  have  the  taste  for  it  and  competence  to 
conduct  its  ‘‘fireary  ”  investigations. 

The  lectures  are  interesting  in  .style  and  ar- 
i  rangeinent  of  topics.  Tin*  bf'st  (diapters  are 
those  relating  to  the  ”  Early  Consanguii\i- 
I  ties”  and  ‘‘  Early  Movements  of  the  Nations.” 
i  It  is  hardly  the  proper  thing,  in  our  judgment, 

1  to  give  at;  ('Xtract  from  Strack  in  criticism  of 
I  the  vlf'ws  of  Wfdlliiiusen,  and  omit  the  still 
I  more  valuable  justitlcation  of  Pentateuchal 
crititdsm  and  statement  of  its  generally  recog- 
nizcfl  results. 

We  must  exiu'oss  our  astonishment  that 
Pre.sident  Bartlett  should  hold  the  absunl  no- 
i  tion  tliat  the  of  Eden  iway  be  interprtded 
as  a  ‘‘ river  system.”  Where  is  the  authority 
I  for  the  statement  tlmt  man  was  directed  by 
I  his  Creator  to  make  the  <dothing  of  skins?  It 
I  is  hiirdly  good  English  or  good  translation  f>f 
I  the  Hebrew  to  render,  the  ark  ‘‘walked”  on 
j  the  face  of  the  waters.  We  should  like  to 
i  know  where  the  H'dinov  manuscript  dating 
,'580  A.  D.  may'  be  found.  This  book  will  serve 
its  imrpose  by  stimulating  to  fresh  itniuiry  in 
this  most  difficult  and  yet  most  interesting 
theme,  the  (genesis  of  the  earth  and  man. 

THE  UOCTRIHIE  OF  SACRED  SCRIPTCRE.* 

We  examined  Vol.  1.  of  this  extensive  lyotk 
some  weeks  ago.  The  second  volutne  tn'ats 
Part  III. ;  llie  Teaching  of  the  Church  as  to 
sacred  Scriiitures.  This  is  the  weakest  part  of 
the  entire  work.  Prof.  Lad<l  is  no  historian. 
He  has  not  the  historic  sense.  He  does  not 
trace  phases  of  doctritie  to  their  origin.  He 
does  not  follow  them  up  in  their  historical  de¬ 
velopment.  He  very  lu’operly  discerns  that 
‘‘rile  truth  of  Christ  has  been  progre.ssively 
given  to  the  Church  of  Christ,”  and  that  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  e.sscntial  and 
the  variable,  ‘‘only  the  permanent  and  uni¬ 
versal  elements  comiiose  this  substance.”  If 
he  had  worked  out  the  history  upon  these 
correct  princijiles,  he  would  have  given  us 
more  valuable  results  than  we  find  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  author  has  not  correctly  ajipre- 
hended  this  evangelical  Christian  substance 
as  existing  in  all  ages  in  conflict  with  Rabbin- 
ism  and  with  Hellenism.  He  overrates  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  these  external  forces  in  the  first  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Chri.stian  (’hurch.  A  closer  exam¬ 
ination  would  have  prevented  the  extreme 
statements : 

No  such  thing  as  one  consistent  view  in  the  de¬ 
tails,  or  even  in  many  of  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ments,  of  this  doctrine,  can  be  derived  from  tlie 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  down  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord ‘2.')0.  ,  .  .  The  commentators  of  the  schools 
of  Nisibis  and  Edessa,  of  whom  Ephraim  the  Sy¬ 
rian  was  tho  most  important,  do  not  furnish  any- 
t’nitig  lo  throw  light  upon  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  sacryd  Svinture  jn  (his  ^jriod.  ,  ,  . 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years  such  a  thing  as  devel¬ 
opment  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  tliis  doctrine. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
since  the  Reformation  are  far  Imtter.  It  is  well 
stud  ‘‘All  the  earlier  symbolical  stabmients 
distiiiguish,  therefore,  btdween  the  written  Bi¬ 
ble  and  that  (piickening  divine  ine.ssage,  which 
it,  as  a  ve.ssel,  holds.”  The  error  of  the  scho¬ 
lastics  was  in  defacing  this  di.stinetion,  and  in 
substituting  for  the  analogy  of  faith  found  in 
the  plainest  pa.s.sage  of  Scripture,  the  analogy 
of  faith  expressed  in  symbols  of  doctrine. 

Our  author  leans  too  heavily  on  his  German 
authorities.  He  has  no  apprehension  of  the 
great  Biblical  movement  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
sixteenth  and  .seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  the 
strife  between  the  Calvinistic  Puritans  and  the 
Anglican  Armenians  on  the  doidrine  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  author,  however,  correctly 
apprehends  that  the  characteristics  of  the  last 
century  of  Biblical  Criticism  have  been  the  same 
as  marked  the  Reformation  era : 

It  has  been,  above  all,  the  strong  and  inevitable 
reaction  of  the  Protestant  idea  against  the  bonds 
of  eccle.siastical  dogma,  whicli  has  given  its  de¬ 
structive  power  to  modern  criticism.  The  human 
mind  has  asked  this  question,  whether  the  reign  of 
Prote.stant  tlieologieal  system -making  has  any 
more  right  to  resi.st  the  incoming  of  every  form  of 
truth  touching  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Bible, 
than  belonged  to  the  earlier  reign  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  ecclesiatical  tradition. 

However,  the  statement  that  no  compact, 
well  developed  and  tenable  doctrine  of  sacred 
Scripture  has  hitherto  been  constructed  and 
adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  Christian 
thought,  reciuires  considerable  modification. 
The  doctrine  has  not  yet  reached  its  complete 
statement;  there  has  been  an  accumulation 
of  untenable  scholastic  theories  ui»on  this 
subject,  that  have  not  received  the  recognition 
of  the  Church ;  but  the  Church  has  all  along 
been  accumulating  a  consensus  Jis  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  doctrine  on  this  subject,  which  Prof. 
Ladd  has  not  sufficiently  discerned. 

It  is  the  great  i»roblem  of  our  age,  to 
bring  this  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a 
more  complete,  comprehensive,  and  harmoni- 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  'Hi,  ls84. 

The  literature  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  been 
very  abundant,  and  probably  no  other  five 
verses  in  the  Bible  have  given  birth  to  more 
sermons  or  been  surrounded  with  a  more 
countless  cloud  of  comments.  The  veteran 
Dr.  Wm.  R.  Williams  stands  at  the  head  of 
American  writers  on  this  prolific  theme.  Our 
Americo-English  brother,  the  *Rev.  Newman 
Tfftll,  has  lately  published  the  matured  fruit 
-“"Df  several  years  of  study  in  one  handsomely 
printed  volume,  entitled  “  The  Lord*s  Prayer ; 
a  Practical  Meditation,”  and  Scribner  and 
Welford’s  imprint  stands  among  others  on  the 
title-page.  The  work  exhibits  much  of  the 
same  close  packing  of  spiritual  thought  which 
characterizes  his  world-known  little  tractate 
“  Come  to  Jesus.”  Here  is  a  si>ecimen  of  the 
way  In  which  the  apples  of  gold  are  “  canned  ” 
for  preservation  and  ready  use.  “As  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  a  summary  of  our  duties, 
so  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  a  summary  of  what 
ought  to  be  our  desires.  The  Decalogue  be¬ 
gins  with  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  passes  on 
to  those  we  owe  to  one  another.  The  Prayer 
begins  with  desires  for  God,  and  ends  with  de¬ 
sires  for  ourselves.  We  ask  God  first  for  His 
own  good  things,  and  then  for  deliverance 
from  our  evil  things.”  For  clearness  and  spir¬ 
itual  unction  it  is  a  capital  model  for  the 
pulpit.  While  my  friend  Hall  fairly  presents 
both  sides  of  the  contested  question  of  Christ’s 
second  coming,  he  evidently  leans  towards  the 
Premillennial  views.  But  neither  he  nor  any 
man  gives  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  puz¬ 
zling  questions — Would  not  a  second  Advent  of 
Christ  upon  earth  to  establish  His  kingdom 
imply  a  failure  of  His  first  Advent?  If  an 
economy  of  love  cannot  convert  the  world,  will 
an  economy  of  wrath  do  it? 

During  this  week  I  have  taken  another  run 
over  to  that  charming  Winter-retreat  of  Lake 
Wood,  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  dedication  services  of  the  beautiful  new 
Jfesbyterian  church.  Pastor  Dashiell  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  the  comeliest  edifice 
in  the  village,  and  the  crowd  of  Presbyterians 
at  the  “  Laurel  House”  will  have  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Sabbath  liome.  At  the  morning  service 
Dr.  John  Hall  delivered  one  of  his  characb'ris- 
tic  discourses  which  startle  nobody  and  aston¬ 
ish  nobody,  and  yet  feed  and  edify  everybody. 
Dreat  are  the  Gosind  ainl  good  common-sense. 
When  a  young  minister  looks  at  the  genius  of 
a  Bushnell,  the  i)oetic  gifts  of  a  Hamilton,  or 
the  masterly  finish  of  Alexander  Maclaren,  he 
desimiringly  stiys— All  these  are  too  high,'  I 
cannot  attain  unto  them.  But  when  he  listens 
to  one  of  the  Fifth-avenue  pastor’s  strong, 
simple,  solid,  fervent  presentations  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  Gosj>el,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought.  Now  there  is  a  model  that  lean  strive 
after  without  bursting  any  blood-vessels  or  the 
need  of  glueing  on  any  wings.  If  this  world  is 
to  be  converted  only  by  brilliant  geniuses  and 
lK)ilosoi)hers,  then  there  is  certainly  no  help 
for  it  but  a  Secoml  .Advent.  May  both  the 
British  and  the  .American  Halls  long  live  in  or¬ 
der  to  tetveh  their  young  countrymen  ho\7  to 

Among  the  transient  guests  at  the  Laurel 
House  I  found  the  ruddy-cheeked  i)a.stor  of  the 
“Church  of  the  Covenant.”  How  many  of 
our  readers  have  enjoyed  his  mo.st  racy  and 
readable  book  “  Under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyr- 
ennees?”  When  one  is  regaling  himself  with 
it,  he  is  apt  to  wish  that  Dr.  "Vincent  would  do 
nothing  but  travel.  When  one  is  perusing  his 
Buperb  sermons  on  “  Faith  and  Character  ”  or 
his  “ Gates  into  the  Psalm-countary,”  then  he 
thinks  that  Dr.  Vincent  ought  to  do  nothing 
but  preach  and  print  discourses.  And  long 
too  may  he  live  to  do  both ! 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  New  York 
daily  furnishes  some  painful  suggestions : 

In  the  audience  at  the  Plymouth  Church  yester¬ 
day  morning,  was  the  actor,  George  C.  Miln,  for¬ 
merly  pastor  of  the  East  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Beecher  saw  him  act  as  Hamlet 
last  week.  Mr.  Miln  remained  after  the  sermon  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Beecher. 

Heveral  years  ago  this  Mr.  Miln  came  to 
Brooklyn,  and  was  aided  by  Plymouth  Church 
in  an  effort  to  build  up  a  Congregational  church 
Clo9«'  bt'side  another  of  the  same  name,  but 
with  a  very  evangelical  pastor.  The  rivalry 
was  short :  for  Miln  soon  swung  away  from  his 
loose  theology  into  Unitarianism,  and  then 
into  sheer  nothingarianism,  and  then  finally 
into  the  theatre-bills  that  now  cover  the  dead- 
walls  of  Brooklyn !  And  now  the  son  of  Ly¬ 
man  Beecher,  and  the  man  who  once  publish¬ 
ed  the  most  scathing  denunciation  of  the  the¬ 
atre  overwritten  in  .America,  becomes  a  patron 
of  his  old  friend’s  performances  in  a  play¬ 
house!  Here  be  also  some  things  for  our 
young  ministers  to  look  at,  even  if  they  start 
the  tears. 

We  are  about  losing  from  Brooklyn  for  a  few 
months  one  of  our  most  powerful  and  success¬ 
ful  preachers.  Dr.  Pentecost,  who  goes  over 
to  London  to  assist  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Moody.  I  trust  that  he  will  accomi)lish  much 
there  for  the  Master;  for  we  shall  miss  liis 
faithful,  fearless  tongue,  very  sorely.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  who  does  not  neeS  any  “  new 
theology  ” :  for  he  kindles  with  increasing  lire 
and  fervor  in  preadiing  the  inexhaustible  the¬ 
ology  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  Mr.  Moody  writes 
that  he  U  “  doing  the  best  work  ”  he  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  do  in  England.  The  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Sutherland,  who  wears  the  blue-ribbon 
of  Teetotalism,  has  been  iustrummital  in  re¬ 
forming  a  victim  of  strong  drink  among  the 
nobility.  This  is  in  the  line  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  success  which  the  Temi>erance  cause 
can  have — the  line  of  personal  e.rample  as  the 
power  to  break  down  the  deadly  drinking  cus¬ 
toms.  Special  prayer  services  are  being  held 
in  London  in  behalf  of  that  .second  Havelock, 
‘Chinese Gordon.’  Heisamanof  fervent, man¬ 
ly  piety,  and  once  sent  word  to  a  prayer-metd- 
ing  “  I  would  rather  have  the  prayers  of  that 
little  comi>any  than  I  would  have  the  wealth 
of  the  Soudan  placed  at  my  disi>osal.”  No 
such  an  heroic  servant  of  God  has  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  .Africa  sinc*o  the  days  of  Living¬ 
stone.  Queen  Victoria’s  fourth  son,  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  ha.s  made  a  wholesome  stir  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  public  3i>eech  in  LiveriKX)!,  in  which 
he  said  that  “Strong  drink  is  the  most  terrible 
enemy  that  England  has  to  fear,”  to  which  a 
Presbyterian  parson  may  heartily  say  Amen, 
and  add  “America  also.” 


DR.  L..i;«UE  8TIL.L.  L.IV1XG. 

By  a  strange  confusion  of  names.  Dr.  Lange, 
the  distinguished  divine  ami  commentator  at 
l^nn,  was  rei)orted  in  .American  i>jii>ers  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  a  mysterious  death  in  a  canal  at 
Hamburg.  I  immediately  wrot<‘  to  Dr.  I.«inge 
and  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  now  learn  that 
Dr.  Lange,  though  eighty-two  years  of  age,  is 
still  lecturing  in  the  University,  and  has  just 
publish^  a  pamphlet  on  the  theology  of  Dr. 
Bitschl  of  Gottingen.  Please  correct  the  false 
rei>ort,  and  oblige  yours  truly, 

Philip  Schaff. 


A  FORGOTTEN  ( HAPTER  OF  AMERICAN 
CHURCH  HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  D.D. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first 
church  of  the  Genevan  type  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  was  organized  in  1617  at  Bermu¬ 
das  by  Rev,  Lewis  Hughes.  Hughes,  in  the 
days  w'hen  Bancroft  was  Bi.'hop  of  London, 
held  the  living  of  Great  Saint  Helen’s,  in  Bish- 
opsgate  Ward,  the  parish  church  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder  of  Gresham 
College,  was  buried,  and  around  which,  in  the 
language  of  Stow’s  “  Survey  of  London,”  A.  D, 
1603,  were  “  many  falre  tenements,  diverse  fayre 
innes,  large  for  receipts  of  travellers,  and  some 
houses  for  men  of  worship.”  He  was  a  Puritan 
of  the  radical  type,  a  firm  believer  in  ivitch- 
craft,  and  no  admirer  of  his  High  Church  Bish¬ 
op.  Having  rescued,  as  he  supposed,  frorn  the 
influence  of  a  witch  a  granddaughter  of  Or. 
Taylor,  who  had  been  burned  at  the  stake'  by 
Bishop  Gardiner  under  the  rule  of  Queen  Mary, 
he  visited  Bishop  Bancroft  to  converse  on  the 
subject,  but  he  writes  that  “  for  my  pains  I 
was  called  rascal  and  varlet,  and  sent  to  the 
Gate  House  and  kejit  four  months.” 

There  was  probably  no  opiiosition  to  his  be¬ 
coming  a  minister  under  that  branch  of  the 
Virginia  Company  of  London  known  as  the 
Somers  Island  Company,  and  about  1615  he 
arrived  at  Bermudas,  w'here  there  was  already 
a  minister  named  Keith,  a  Scotchman.  Capt. 
John  Smith  alludes  to  them  both  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Virginia.  Referring  to  a  disposition  at 
the  Bermudas  to  disobey  orders  sent  out  from 
England,  Smith  writes :  “  Master  Lewes  Hues, 
their  preacher,  was  so  violent  in  suppressing 
this  unwarrantable  action,  that  such  discon¬ 
tents  grew  between  the  Governors  and  him, 
and  divisions  among  the  Corai>any,  he  was  ar¬ 
raigned,  condemned,  and  imprisoned,  but  not 
long  detained  before  released.  Then  the  mat¬ 
ter  fell  so  hotly  again  to  be  disputed  betwixt 
him  and  Master  Keath,  a  Scotchman  that  pro¬ 
fessed  scholarshii),  that  made  all  tlie  people  in 
great  combustion.” 

In  1617,  Keith,  or  Keath,  removed  to  Virgin¬ 
ia,  and  for  a  time  Hughes  was  the  only  minis¬ 
ter  of  Bermudas.  With  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich 
and  Lord  Rich,  who  soon  became  tlie  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Huglies  stood  well,  and  Robert  Rich, 
a  brother  of  Nathaniel,  was  a  roommate  of  the 
minister  at  the  Somers  Islands  or  Bermudas. 
Hughes  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  who 
was  living  at  the  house  of  Lord  Rich  on  Hol- 
borne  street,  London,  writes  under  <late  of 
May  17,  1617;  “Tlie  ceremonies  arc  in  no  re¬ 
quest,  nor  the  Book  of  (,'ummon  Prayer,  I  use 
it  not  at  all.  I  have  by  tlie  lielp  of  God  begun 
a  Church  government  by  ministers  and  elders. 
I  made  bohi  to  choose  four  elders  for  the  town 
publicly,  by  lifting  up  of  hands  and  calling 
upon  God,  when  the  Governor  was  out  of  tlie 
town.  .At  his  return  it  i>leased  God  to  move 
his  heart  to  like  well,  and  to  allow  of  that  we 
had  done,  and  doth  give  to  the  elders  all  the 
grace  and  countenance  that  he  can.” 

A  few  months  later  he  writes:  “The  jieoiile 
here  do  like  well  of  the  order  I  do  observe  in 
the  public  worship  of  God,  because  as  they  say 
it  is  plain  and  easy,  and  some  have  told  me 
that  they  will  become  humble  suters  to  the 
next  Ministers  to  use  the  same,  and  have  re¬ 
quested  me  to  write  it,  whreh  I  have  done,  and 
sent  a  coppie  thereof  unto  your  Worshii), 
which  I  would  interest  you  to  get  some  godly 
and  learned  Ministers  to  peruse  and  cause  it 
to  be  written  faire,  and  to  send  it  back  againe 
by  the  next  Ministers;  if  they  like  of  it,  I  do 
imiqiose  by  the  helpe  of  God  to  get  it  iirinted 
at  my  returiie.  Get  the  doctrine  of  the  Saboth 
printed  if  you  can,  before  you  show  the  maner 
of  our  publicke  worshipiiiiig  of  God,  least  the 
Bishop  have  an  inekling  of  it,  and  so  crosse 
both.” 

The  writer  of  this  article  wholly  dissents 
from  Hughes  in  his  estimation  of  the  order  of 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  Ho  uses  it 
every  Sunday  in  his  own  church  with  increas¬ 
ing  satisfaction  ;  and  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  it 
is  a  liturgy  which  he  feels  Jjas  no  equal.  The 
Hughes  Liturgy,  which  we  have  had  copied 
from  the  manuscrii)t  in  the  Duke  of  Manches¬ 
ter  Collection,  is  as  follows,  with  the  spelling 
modernized,  and  now  first  printed  : 

“  The  Manner  of  Public  Worship  and  Ser¬ 
vice  of  God  in  the  Summer  Islands. 

First  a  psalm  is  sung. 

After  the  psalm  the  minister  saith  : 

O  conic  let  us  worship  and  full  down,  and  kneel 
before  the  Lor<l,  our  Maker. 

Then  all  the  people  do  kneel,  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  prayeth  as  followeth ; 

G  Heavenly  Father,  we  thy  poor  children  do  here 
cast  down  ourselves  before  thy  Holy  Majesty,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  to  worship  thee,  and  do 
acknowledge  and  confess  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart.s  that  we  are  not  worthy  to  aiipear  before  thy 
Holy  Majesty,  nor  to  open  our  mouthes  to  speakc 
unto  the\  nor  to  receive  any  favor  from  thee,  for 
we  have  broken  all  thy  commandments,  and  ar<'  in 
such  hardiness  of  heart,  blindness  of  mind,  dulness 
of  spirit,  and  dedness  of  conscience,  as  we  cannot 
repent  us  of  our  sins  as  we  should,  but  do  continue 
in  them,  and  daily  increase  the  number  of  them  to 
the  great  dishonor  of  thy  holy  name,  and  daily  pro¬ 
voking  of  thee  unto  wrath  ;  our  estate,  therefore, 
is  very  fearful  and  lamentable,  if  thou  shouldest 
mark  straitly  what  is  amiss  in  us,  and  deal  with  us 
according  to  our  deserts ;  but,  dear  Father,  there  is 
mercy  with  thee,  thy  holy  and  great  name  lie  there¬ 
fore  praisixi,  and  we  come  to  thee  now,  in  the  name 
of,  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  tieg  mercy. 
Have  mercy  therefore  uiain  us.  Holy  Father ;  have 
mercy  upon  us  for  Chri.st  Ji>3u.s,  His  .sake;  and 
show  thy  mercy  in  forgiving  our  sins,  and  in  grant¬ 
ing  true  and  speedy  repentance  unto  us,  anii  in 
turning  away  from  us  all  thase  judgments  that  our 
sins  ha\e  deservetl  to  be  brought  upon  us.  .Vnd 
forasmuch  as  thou  hast  ordained  the  ministry  of 
Thy  Holy  Word  to  be  a  moans  to  bring  Thy  chil¬ 
dren  to  true  repentance,  we  beseecli  Thee,  there¬ 
fore,  to  bless  Thy  Holy  Word  unto  us.  Thy  poor 
children,  at  this  time,  so  as  it  may  t)e  a  Word  of 
power  to  work  true  repentance  in  every  one  of  us, 
to  Thy  glorj-  and  our  everlasting  comfort,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  to  Whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor,  thanks,  praise,  and  glory,  now 
and  forever ! 

After  this  prayer  or  the  like,  he  readeth  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Old  Testament. 

.After  the  chaiiter  they  sing  a  i)salm. 

.After  the  psalm,  he  readeth  a  chapter  out  of 
the  New  Testament. 

.After  that  chapter,  he  readeth  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  of  Almighty  God,  and  before  he 
readeth  he  saith : 

Hearken  with  reverence  to  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  of  .Almighty  God,  and  as  you  hear  them,  de¬ 
sire  God  in  your  hearts  to  give  you  grace  to  live  in 
ol»edience  unto  them. 

.After  the  Commandments  he  readeth  the 
.Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  after  he 
hath  read  them,  he  saith  ; 

God  of  His  mercy  work  this  faith  in  every  one  of 
you,  and  continue  it  in  you  unto  the  end,  to  His 
glory  and  your  everlasting  comfort,  through  Christ 
Jesus ! 

Then  they  sing  a  psalm,  and  after  the  psalm 
the  minister  i>rayeth,  and  goeth  to  his  sermon. 

.Aft*  r  the  sermon  he  giveth  thanks  to  God 
for  His  goodness  in  bringing  them  together  in 
health  and  safety  to  call  ui)on  Him,  and  to 
hear  His  holy  'W’ord,  and  prayeth  that  God 
would  ble.ss  His  holy  Word  unto  them ;  also 


he  prayeth  for  all  God’s  children,  esi)ecially 
for  the  children  of  God  in  England,  and  by 
name,  for  our  King,  Queen,  and  royal  progeny, 
and  concludeth  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

The  next  minister  who  came  to  Bermudas 
was  named  Lang,  and  he  did  not  think  the 
Liturgy  of  Hughes  “  so  plain  and  easy.”  Gov. 
Butler  on  Jan.  12,  1620-21  (Old  Style',  wrote 
to  England :  “  The  Ministers  did  not  agree 
very  well,  but  Lewes  [Hughes]  was  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  Lang,  who  being  more  young 
W'as  more  wilful.” 

Capt.  John  Smith  iu  his  History  of  Virginia, 
alludes  to  the  troubles  of  Gov.  Butler,  and 
writes;  “Now  amongst  all  those  troubles,  it 
was  not  the  least  to  bring  the  two  ministers  to 
subscribe  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  all  the  Bishops  in  England  would  not 
do.  Finding  it  high  time  to  attempt  some  con¬ 
formity,  he  bethought  himself  of  the  Liturgy 
of  Gornsey  and  Jarsey,  wherein  all  those  par¬ 
ticulars  they  so  much  stumbled  at  were  omit¬ 
ted.  No  sooner  was  this  propounded  but  it 
was  gladly  imbraced  by  them  both,  whereupon 
the  Governor  translated  it  verbatim  out  of 
French  info  English,  and  caused  the  eldest 
Minister  upon  Easter  Day  to  begin  the  use 
thereof  at  S.  George’s  towiie,  where  himself, 
most  of  the  councell,  officers,  and  auditorie  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacrament,  the  which  forme  they 
continued  during  the  time  of  his  government.” 

The  liturgy  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  owing 
to  the  number  of  French  Protestants  on  the  is¬ 
lands,  was  allowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  substantially  the  Genevan  order  of  wor¬ 
ship,  but  in  1619  King  James  ordered  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  used,  with 
the  proviso  that  “the  Minister  should  not  be 
tied  to  it  in  every  particular,”  a  proviso  which 
is  now'  recognized  in  the  Reformed  Mpiscoi)al 
Church,  of  which  the  writer  is  a  Presbyter, 


“AMBROSE”  ON  LAW. 

Judge  Cooley  of  Michigan  has  w'ritten  an 
article  for  the  Princeton  Review  ujion  the 
“rca/  w'hich  governs,  in  these  days,  in 

our  country.  I  do  not  desire,  nor  shall  I  try, 
to  preach  onT  his  sermon,  for  I  have  not  seen 
it.  But  the  theme  suggests  some  mention  of 
facts,  incident  to  it.  w'hich  arc  practical  to 
(piestions  now  much  agitated.  Their  mention 
may  at  least  help  us  better  to  estimate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  we  encounter,  if  it  do  not  helj)  us  to 
treat  them  more  wisidy. 

In  regard  to  Law  in  gom>ral,  there  are  two 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  in  our  country, 
W'hich  clash  at  certain  i)oints  and  in  certain 
conditions.  They  have  a  different  origin ;  they 
are  nursed  by  very  different  circumstances. 
One  may  be  called,  for  definiteness,  the  Puri¬ 
tanic,  thou,gh  concurred  in  and  supported  by 
others  than  [)eoi)le  of  Puritanic  origin.  But  it 
has  governed  in  New  England,  and  the  New' 
Englaml  mind  has  been  moulded  in  it,  and  to 
an  extent  it  governs  there  yet. 

The  first  iirosc  sentence  T  ever  read  was  this ; 
“  No  M.VN  MAY  CUT  OFF  THF.  LaW  OF  GOD.”  That 
sentence  w'as  the  lesson  w'hich  greeted  each 
child  who  read  Noah  AVebster’s  old  spelling- 
book,  when  passing  from  the  spelling  of  w'ords 
of  one  syllable  to  his  rending  lessons.  I  re 
member  to  have  tried,  in  my  unsteady  and  tot¬ 
tering  thought,  to  get  the  idea  of  that  .sentence. 
It  came  afterward :  for  everywhere  and  always 
in  that  region  the  Law  of  God  was  upheld  as 
the  rule  and  limit  of  conduct  and  of  life ;  and 
as  a  ready  inference  from  that,  (til  Law  proper¬ 
ly  enacted  was  satTt'd.  To  say,  in  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  community,  that  “such  was  the  Lan:,’* 
was  an  end  of  argument.  And  the  reasons  are 
ap))arent  enough  :  for  law  is  God’s  rule,  on  the 
divine  side;  and  on  the  human  side  is  the 
fact  that  our  law's  are  enacted  by  ourselves ; 
and  if  we  make  law's,  we  surely  ought  to  obey 
them.  Our  fathers  made  little  distinction  be¬ 
tween  divine  and  civil  law's  -  at  least  much  less 
than  is  commonly  made  to-day.  All  laws  i)rop- 
erly  enacted  were  divine.  They  insisted  on 
their  right  to  frame  their  own  laws,  and  would 
not  endure  a  government  to  w'hich  they  did  not 
consent ;  but  having  consented,  the  last  thing 
in  their  thought  was  disobedience  to  them. 

And  this  principle,  inwrought  with  their  be¬ 
ing,  is  perpetuated  with  their  descendants, 
and  has  been  carried,  in  their  migrations, 
w'estward  over  the  continent,  wherever  they 
has'c  gone.  And  it  abides  with  that  kind  of 
peoi>le  to-day.  Wliat  of  it  ? 

Law  is  their  idea  of  remedy  for  any  evil  need¬ 
ing  correction.  Is  the  Sabbath  violated  ?  Let 
us  have  a  law  to  preserve  it.  Is  intemperance 
l>erva.sive  ?  Legislation  is  the  remedy.  If  we 
can  but  get  the  Law  enacted,  that  will  settle  it. 
And  why  not?  So  it  might  if  all  our  i>eople 
were  of  this  style  of  training. 

But  here  we  meet  another  Current  of  thought 
and  feeling,  created  under  a  different  set  of  in¬ 
fluences.  The  people  of  Europe  live  under  laws 
not  of  their  own  enacting,  and  to  which  they 
yield  obedience,  so  far  as  obliged,  by  forces 
they  cannot  resist,  and  no  further.  The  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Continent  are  all  despotic  in 
degree.  Historically,  all  the  European  gov¬ 
ernments  are  desj)otic.  They  maintain  im¬ 
mense  armies,  w'hich  require  military  service 
of  all  the  young  and  able-bodied  men.  They 
grind  to  poverty  their  people  to  support  the 
military  establishments.  They  support  idle 
and  luxurious  courts,  the  moral  reputations  of 
W'hich  are  often  bad.  They  restrict  religious 
thought  and  cramp  religious  worship  within 
cast-iron  forms,  which  are  often  hated  and  de¬ 
spised.  Their  priesthood  is  corrupt  and  domi¬ 
neering.  Their  police  is  meddlesome  and  un¬ 
reasonable.  And  all  the  arrangements  of  soci¬ 
ety  are  fixed  and  unchangeable,  sou  that  no 
hope  offers  of  anything  better  for  the  future  to 
all  that  great  bulk  of  the  nations  which  is  be¬ 
low  a  certain  financial  and  social  level. 

The  effect  of  such  experiences  upon  the  mind 
of  such  as  suffer  from  such  causes,  is  easily 
seen.  They  hate  such  institutions  and  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  they  despise  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  upheld.  And  they  will  obey 
that  sort  of  law  while  obliged,  and  no  longer. 
Hence  law,  as  such,  has  no  especial  sacredness 
in  their  eyes.  They  are  not  the  makers  of  that 
law,  and  have  never  consented  to  its  observ¬ 
ance. 

Is  it  very  strange,  then,  that  such  experience 
should  result  with  the  ignorance  and  irrelig- 
ion  it  nurses  in  Communism,  Socialism,  Nihil¬ 
ism  ?  Yet  I  am  not  talking  of  these  classes,  for 
not  all  the  sufferers  and  social  recusants  are  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sorts  of  peojile.  The 
great  body  are  honest,  industrious,  economical, 
moral  and  religious,  to  an  extent,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  model  or  ideal.  And  these  i>eople 
(smie  away.  From  half  a  million  to  a  million 
of  them  reach  our  shores  in  a  year,  and  scatter 
themselves  over  the  land— the  poorer  and  the 
more  ignorant  of  them,  and  especially  the 
victims  of  vice  and  disorder,  surrounding  the 
body  of  the  better  element  crowding  into  the 
cities. 

Now  what  is  the  attitude  of  these  people 
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ous  statement.  To  this  great  problem  Prof. 
Ladd  devotes  his  attention  in  the  Fourth  Part 
of  his  work.  This  is  his  last  and  his  best  work 
Here  his  pow'ers  of  logical  analysis  and  con¬ 
structive  synthesis  are  displayed  at  their  best. 
This  is  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  has  been  produced 
in  the  present  century.  AVe  shall  present  a 
few  pithy  results : 

AVe  must  distinguish  between  the  Bible  as  a  col¬ 
lection  of  sacred  books,  and  the  AVord  of  God 
which  is  given  in  these  books.  .  .  .  Even  of  this 
AVortl  of  God  in  Scripture,  different  portions  stand 
differently  related  to  that  central  portion  which 
both  sanctifies  and  approves  them  all.  .  .  .  The 
revelation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is,  then, 
special  and  unique,  in  that  it  is  God’s  communica¬ 
tion  of  Himself  to  man  in  the  historic  process  of 
nHlemption.  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  Biblical  books 
throughout — it  is  only  the  AA'ord  of  God  which  is 
in  the  Biblical  books  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  in¬ 
spired.  ...  It  is  possible,  then,  to  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  in  tliese  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
whicli,  taken  together,  have  resulted  in  producing 
the  AAaird  of  God.  .  .  .  Tlie  relative  imperfection 
of  the  single  parts  and  earlier  grades  of  revelation, 
and  the  perpetual  accommodation  of  the  absolute 
and  idt'al  elements  to  the  formal  necessities  of  hu¬ 
man  hi.story,  must  be  admitted.  .  .  .  The  relativ¬ 
ity  of  tlie  knowledge  Imparted  by  revelation  in  the 
only  defensible  use  of  the  word  as  applying  to  all 
human  knowledge,  must  iniiecd  be  aiimitted.  This 
is  the  design  of  revelation,  to  make  a  self-commu¬ 
nication  of  God  to  man  as  man.  .  .  .  None  of  the 
elements  of  the  complex  state  of  inspired  .self-con¬ 
sciousness — intuition,  image,  conception,  choice  of 
language— are  to  be  conceived  of  as  withdrawn 
from  the  working  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  And  therefore  the  amount  of  weak¬ 
ness,  imperfei'tion,  and  error  which  the  human  ele¬ 
ments  may  introduce  in  coexistence  with  the  divine 
act,  can  be  determined  only  by  examining  that  ac¬ 
tual  and  historical  jiroduct  of  the  process  which 
we  call  the  Divine  AA’ord.  .  .  .  Using  the  word 
“revelation”  for  that  objective  historical  process 
in  which  God  makes  Himself  known  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  mankind,  we  (iistinguish  it  without  dif¬ 
ficulty  from  inspiration.  Inspiration  is,  then,  a 
spiritual  process  of  moral  illumiidng,  elevating, 
and  purifying,  whicli  has  accompanied  the  histori¬ 
cal  process.  .  .  .  This  correlation  between  revela¬ 
tion  as  the  objective,  and  in.spiration  as  the  sub¬ 
jective,  maintains  itself  with  respect  to  all  the  sep¬ 
arate  acts,  factors,  and  media  or  forms  of  revela¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Inspiration  is  a  constant  experience  of 
the  community  of  bi'lievei's  in  their  communion 
with  God  ;  and  tiu' inspiration  of  all  the  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  retlenqttion,  is  of  the  same  spe- 
cilic  kind  (merely  as  inspiration)  as  that  of  tho 
writers  of  suen-d  Scrijiture.  It  is  the  divine  com- 
munic:)lion  (d  the  iiermancnt  truths  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  r<Mleiiq)tion  in  an  organic  way.  to  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  Scrijiturc,  which  gives  lo  tlicsc  writers  their 
uni(iuc  |)lac(>  in  tin'  ollices  of  this  kingdom.  In 
other  words,  when  wc  wish  to  charactcri'zc  tin-  per¬ 
manent  and  organic  factors  of  the  Bible,  wc  I'cft'i- 
them  to  tlie  work  of  the  Spirit  of  r«'V(‘lation  within 
the  jicrsonalily  of  the  authors  of  the  Bibh'.  .  .  . 
Inspiration  is,  then,  to  be  conci'ived  of  as  (li/nami- 
cal  rather  than  as  constnu-tive,  mechanical,  or 
merely  regulative.  ,  .  •  1!  [ir.iptralionj  is  to  be 
Oonccis'od  1)1'  as  an  incen'd:;”  Supcinaiural  au-'^ 
spiritual  tnicrgy  which  manifests  itself  iu  a  height¬ 
ened  (h'grcc  and  oew  ordering  i>f  nutn's  spiritual 
energy.  .  .  ,  Tiis(>iration  invoKCi  an  (>ffcct  upon 
tlic  powers  of  utterance,  but  is  not  verbal  in  tho 
ti'chidcal  sciuse  of  tlu'  tt'rm.  .  .  .  From  the  Very 
nature  of  the  <-ase,  it  continues  all  the  wav  through 
iido  the  spoken  or  written  word.  Only  we  must 
also  anirin  that  many  elcm.  nts  of  human  habit  and 
choice  intervene  ln'tween  this  inq)idsc  and  its  con¬ 
crete  tiiuil  n.^sult,  and  that  the  t  rfcct  of  the.se  cle- 
iiienls  cau'iot  be  b'd  on'  of  the  acco’ii'i,  a-"  i!  ir'cxi- 
tably  is  by  any  tln'ory  of  verbal  ami  infallible  in- 
si)ira!ion.  .  .  .  The  discernment  and  testing  of  the 
inspired  words  of  God,  are  committed  to  tin?  relig¬ 
ious  consciousness  of  the  believing  community.  .  .  . 
The  Church  U  sis,  discerns,  and  ap|iroj)riKt<'s  tho 
true  AVord  of  God,  All  tliis  the  Church  does  by 
such  a  living  process  as  implies  the  posse.ssion  and 
growth  of  an  elhieo-i'idigious  <'on.s»  iousness  which 
is  s(>iritually  illumined  and  spiritiiaily  guidi'd. 
This  considousness  may  then  be  ealletl  a  means  for 
distinguisliing  between  the  Bible  and  the  AVord  of 
God  which  the  Hibh*  contains  and  conveys.  .  .  . 
The  AVord  of  (foil  abode  sure  and  sto;ulfast  through 
the  ages  when  the  limits  of  the  canon  were  in  their 
most  moiddable  and  mutable  condition.  It  is  bo- 
I'ause  the  AVord  of  God  in  the  Bible  both  produces 
anil  re.sponds  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  that  it 
has  tho  guaranty  of  everlasting  life.  .  .  .  Tho 
Biblo  is  honored  far  more'  liy  being  callwi  (what  it 
really  is)  tho  vehicle  of  the  ever-living  and  over- 
active  Divine  AVord,  than  by  being  designated  (what 
it  is  not)  as  throughout  identical  with  this  AVord, 
according  to  (he  terms  and  conidusions  of  j)ost- 
Reformation  dogma. 

These  extracts  stifficiently  indicate  the  views 
of  the  author  iqion  this  all-important  subject. 
One  retidily  finds  in  them  a  departure  from  the 
current  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  this 
country.  Our  author  ciaims  that  this  current 
doctrine  is  post-Reformation,  scholastic  doc¬ 
trine,  and  that  ids  views  are  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  Reformers  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  main  Dr.  Ladd’s  ciaim  is  cor¬ 
rect.  The  post-Reff»rmation  doctrine  so  long 
lirevalent  in  our  land,  but  now  rapidly  dejiart- 
ing,  has  involved  the  Church  in  grave  (Ufficul- 
ties  in  the  constant  battle  with  science,  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  and  every  form  of  human 
learning.  An  apologetic  study  of  tho  Scrip¬ 
tures  has  taken  the  place  of  tho  polemic 
study  which  characterized  the  previous  ago  of 
theological  conflict.  Dr.  Ladd  calis  us  to  an 
inductive  and  deductive  study  of  the  Scripture 
[  itself  for  itself,  liy  giving  due  weight  to  its 
liuman  features,  it  Seems  to  us  liC  brings  oitt 
the  divine  glory  of  the  Bible  in  great  clearness, 
majesty,  and  splendor.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Hoiy  Scrii)tures  is  evangelical  doctrine  between 
the  two  extremes  of  Rationalism  and  Scholas¬ 
ticism. 

AA’e  notice  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  j)revious 
one,  the  scholarly  candor  and  fearless  equity 
and  measured  caution  with  which  he  moves  on 
in  his  extensive  investigations.  It  is  a  long, 
tedious,  but  stateiy  niarch  to  the  conclusion. 
AA''e  are  often  surprised  at  the  unnece.ssary  con¬ 
cessions  that  he  makes.  It  seems  to  an  ai)olo- 
getic  mind  as  if  he  were  giving  over  the  best 
positions  to  the  enemy  ;  but  one  finds  that  the 
author  has  abandoned  the  i)ositions  because 
they  are  weak,  and  because  he  is  already  in 
possession  of  much  stronger  positions,  which 
he  has  fortified  and  made  impregnable.  If 
one  looks  only  at  the  positions  that  have  been 
abandoned,  it  looks  as  if  all  were  lost  that  is 
dear  to  the  friend  of  tho  Bibie;  but  if  one 
looks  at  the  positions  that  have  been  fortified 
with  their  impregnable  buttresses  and  battle¬ 
ments,  one  realizes  that  Dr.  Ladd  has  done 
the  cause  of  the  Bible  real  and  noble  service. 
The  old  clothes  of  scholastic  do.gmatism  have 
been  stripped  off,  but  a  new'  and  brilliant 
evangelical  armor  has  been  provided  in  their 
place. 

AVe  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ladd  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  of  sundry  points.  AA’e  would  have  held 
more  of  the  old  positions.  AA’e  would  hesitate 
before  adopting  some  of  the  new  ones,  and 
would  positively  decline  to  occujiy  others  witli 
him.  To  specify  Jhese  several  clas.ses  would 
require  more  si)ace  than  we  can  spare  for 
them.  But  we  may  say  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
that  it  is  calm,  judicial,  able,  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  It  will  exert  an  extensive  and  pervasive 
influence  In  this  generation.  It  will  contribute 
towards  a  more  Scriptural  and  reasonable  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Bible.  It  will  aid  in  eliminating 
the  non-e8.sential  from  the  essential  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  It  will  further  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
Church,  and  the  enlargement  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  i)erfecting  of  this  much  neglected, 
and  yet  much  abused  theme,  the  Doctrine  of 
Sacred  Scripture. 
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THE  0R1H1>  A!(»  CRARACITR  AtF  rriEE 
SYNOD  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

By  Prof.  CYarlsB  A.  Hrtgga,  3LS. 

The  Presbytery  ef  Philadeli>Ma  confiinrued 
•to  increase  in  numbers  by  reeeavanp:  minister-s 
from  various  parts,  who  swpiJllied  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  churches  which  siieang  up  like 
tnagk*  among  the  emigrants  flooking  Into  the 
colonies  from  all  i>arts.  The  Boinisters  hadiioB- 
creased  from  seven  to  seveateeo,  aund  the  ex¬ 
tensive  region  over  w  hieh  they  wene  scattered 
justifie  d  the  organization  of  afSjTBod,  withsub- 
ordiaate  Presbyteries,  In  1716  tlie  Presbytery 
divided  itself  “into  subordinate  moetaage,  or 
Presbyteries,”  four  in  number,  composed  of 
minixter'^  whose  names  are  indieated.  At  the 
same  ti*ie  they  resolved ; 

In  cons’deration  tliat  only  our  brethren  Mr.  Mc- 
Nish  and.  Mr.  Pumroy,  are  of  our  number  upon 
Long  Islarxd  at  pres«*nt,  we  earnestly  nseommend 
it  to  tlieus  to  use  their  best  endeavors  with  the 
ocighboring  brethren  that  are  settled  there,  which 
;as  yet  join  not  wltli  us,  to  join  with  them  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  fourth  (Presbytery. 

Thus  the  itlea.of  meeting  of  minuttere;  still  pre- 
idominates  ov>r  the  idea  of  Presbyteries.  They 
.adhere  to  the  .Irish  model.  Now  for  the  first 
time  it  became  convenient  for  the  Puritan 
members  of  Eastern  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  to  unite  with  the  Synod.  Dickinson  of 
Elizabethtown  and,  John  Pierson  of  Wood- 
bridge  appear  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Synod 
in  1717,  the  foremmners  of  a  large  number  of 
Puritan  ministers  who  from  year  to  year  join- 
.ed  the  several  Presbyteries  of  tlie  Synod,  so 
that  the.iiicrea.se, from  this  time  became  great¬ 
er  and  gce»tter. 

The  repcQscntatives  oi  two  great  parties  now 
for  the  first  time  appear  in  our  Church— Jona¬ 
than  Dickinson,  the  Puritan  Presbyterian,  who 
became  the  /?reat  representative  American 
Presbyterian  o/  the  colonial  period,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  ail  that  wis  noble  and  generous  in  our 
Church;  and  John  Thomson,  the  represenbi- 
tiveofa  narrow  and  intolerant  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  which  would  .strictly  adhere  to  the  Scotch 
model.  John  Thomson  came  as  a  licentiate 
from  Scotland,  and  was  ordained  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  ministers  of  the  original  Presbytery,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Priesbytery  of  New  Castle. 
He  became  the  father  o.f  all  the  discord  ajid 
mischief  in  the  history  of  .our  Chilrch. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  Synod  a  fund  for  pious 
uses  was  started  (with  Mr.  Andrews  treasurer), 
the  basis  of  all  of  our  schemes  of  missionary 
enterprise.  A  church  had  been  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  little 
band  to  which  Makemie  bad  preached,  and 
which  was  the  heir  of  the  Puritan  infiuences 
which  had  existed  in  the  metropolis  from  the 
times  of  Doughty  and  Denton.  Dr,  C,  W,  Baird 
baa  recently  discovered  that  they  began  to 
worship  in  the  City  Hall  in  the  Spring  of  1718. 
They  applied  to  the  Synod  for  Mr,  Anderson 
of  New  Castle,  and  he  was  given  them  to  be 
their  minister.  This  church  was  essentially 
Puritan  in  character.  It  remained  without  a 
congregational  PreBj)ytery  or  Session  of  elders 
until  1752.  Collections  for  building  their  church 
edifice  were  taken  up  ii)  the  CohR^t*ticut  church¬ 
es  by  order  of  the  State  Lcglsluturp,  and  in  the 
Synod  of  Gla.sgow,  Scotland. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Scotland  began  to  aid 
6ur  American  Presbyterianism,  Thoir  interest 
once  aroused,  became  constant  and  groaf,  Jn 
1718  the  S^  nod  of  Gla.sgow  raised  a  large  fund, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Synod  of  Philarlelphia.  One- 
tenth  was  given  to  the  church  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  remainder  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  character  of  our  Synod  may  be  learned 
from  its  correspondence. 

In  1718  the  Synod  sent  a  letter  to  Joseph 
Boyse  for  the  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  soliciting 
funds.  Josei'h  Boy.se  was  pastor  of  the  Wood- 
street  Chapel,  Dublin,  at  first  as  an  associate 
of  Daniel  Williams,  but  now  .senior  pastor.  He 
was  the  mo8^  di.stinguished  Irish  divine  of  his 
age,  the  champion  of  Presbyterianism  against 
Episcopacy,  of  ortliodoxy  against  the  Unitari* 
anism  of  Thomas  Emlyn,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  broad,  tolerant  Presbyterian,  like  his  friends 
Daniel  Williams,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  James 
Kirkpatrick.  He  was  opposed  to  creed  sub- 
8crii)tion,  and  in  this  respect  agreed  witli  the 
English  Presbyterians  against  the  Scotch.  The 
Synod  api'lied  to  him  as  they  had  previously 
applied  to  Alexander  Sinclair,  because  he  was 
a  tru.stoe  of  the  Dublin  General  Fund.  It  is 
notowortljy  that  our  Synod  did  not  apply  to 
jtl^e  Synod  of  Ulster,  altliougli  tliat  Synod  had 
oetablishcd  a  missionary  fimd  lii  i?06.  Our 
Synwl  was  more  in  »ymi)athy  with  tlie  Dublin 
Presbytery  tliiin  witli  the  Ulster  Synotl. 

In  the  same  year,  1718,  a  committee  was  ap- 
jKiinted  to  write  a  letter  to  the  London  minis¬ 
ters.  It  was  not  sent,  however,  until  1720,  for 
reasons  wliich  will  soon  apiiear.  Tlie  letter  is 
addressed  “to  the  much  honored  and  very 
reverend  Dissenting  ministers  of  London.”  It 
states : 

That  there  are  now  in  number  twenty-tliree  or- 
daiiuMi  ministers  and  three  probationers,  who  all 
have  agreeil  to  unite  their  endeavors  annually  at 
Philadmpliia  for  spreading  and  propagating  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  in  these  dark  parts  of  the  world, 
viz:  in  the  provinces  of  New  York,  the  Jerseys, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  territories,  Maryland  and 
Virginia — in  all  which,  except  the  last,  some  of  the 
aforesaid  ministers  reside.  .  .  .  That  there  is  ho- 
tblng  wo  desire  more  than  the  honor  and  comfort 
of  a  yearly  corresiioiidenee  with  you,  our  very  rev¬ 
erend  and  dear  brethren,  whom  we  do  so  mueli  es¬ 
teem  in  tlic  Lord,  if  it  were  but  to  liave  your  coun¬ 
tenance,  concurrence,  and  advice  in  the  great  and 
common  work  of  our  Lord  and  His  kingdom. 

This  letter  was  addresstni  to  Dr.  Calamy,  John 
Nesbitt,  and  James  Anderson,  with  a  short 
po.st script  to  each. 

We  are  surprised  at  first  that  the  letter  was 
not  sent  to  the  old  friends.  Dr.  Tong  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Reynolds.  But  Edmund  Calamy  was 
preferreii  for  good  reasons.  Calamy  was  Pres¬ 
byterian  pastor  at  Long  Ditch,  W  estminster ; 
James  .Anderson  was  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Prt'sbyterian  Church,  Piccadilly;  John  Nes¬ 
bitt  wtus  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Hare  Court.  These  were  representotives  of 
three  different  interests  in  London  at  this 
time. 

This  was  a  serious  time  for  the  London  min¬ 
isters.  A  groat  battle  was  raging  over  Pierce 
of  Exeter,  and  how  to  deal  with  his  heresies. 
It  raised  the  question  of  .'•uhsiripHon.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers  of 
England  had  ever  been  opiiosed  to  Creed  sub¬ 
scription.  The  ([uestion  now  was  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  subscription  to  a  single  article  of  faith 
in  the  Trinity  in  a  great  emergency.  That  had 
preivdents  enough  in  British  Puritan  history. 
But  there  was  great  disagreement  as  to  the 
propriety  of  doing  this.  In  March,  1<18  (9),  the 
London  ministers  broke  into  three  bodies : 
subscriliers,  non-subscribers,  ami  neutrals. 
Edmuml  Calamy  was  a  neutral.  Anderson  and 
Nesliitt  were  subscriliers.  Of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  fifty  were  non-subscribers,  twenty-six  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  nine  neutrals.  Of  the  Congrega- 
tioiialists  twenty-thrw  were  subscribers,  Stev¬ 
en  non-subscribers,  and  five  neutrals.  Consid¬ 
ering  tlie  stiite  of  parties  at  the  time,  the 
choice  of  our  Synod  was  shrewd  and  non-com¬ 
mittal,  to  say  the  least.  Calamy  was  chosen, 
becsiuse  he  was  tlio  leader  of  the  neutrals. 
Reynolds  and  Tong  were  fierce  for  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  Presbyte¬ 


rian  biutiiren  ■were  -iigainSt'  them.  The  greiit 
majoritj  of  the  CongregsitionAl  brethren  were 
subscrilters,  and  N«?bitt  fairly  represented 
them.  tEdmund  Calamy  well  exiilains  the  sit¬ 
uation,  land  his  reatons  for  keeping  aloof  to 
Chalinere,  principal  of  the  bid  college  in  Aber¬ 
deen,  wbio  happenefl  to  be  in  town  and  tried  to 
liersuadte  him  to  jbiu'the  .subscribers :  . 

“1  tdid  him  that  as  lor  the  true  eternal  divinity 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  Tas  ver>'  ready  t<i  declare  for 
it  at  that,  time  or  any  other,  and  durst  not  in  con¬ 
science  We  backward  tolt.  But  I  could  upon  good 
grounds  assure  him,  that  was  not  the  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  among  "those  that  w-ere  to  m«‘et  together  on  the 
day  following ;  that  eenain  gentlemen  behind  tlie 
curtain  had  so  influenced  their -respeetive  friends 
for  two  different  ways  and  methods  to  which  they 
severally  inclinetl,  that, -ms  they  apjieared  disposed, 
a  fierce  contention  and  a  shamefol  bnaeh  was  in 
my  apprehnnsion  unavoidable." 

Chalmers  subsequenllly  adniitted  that  Cala- 
ony  was  oorreet,  after  %ie  had  attended  the 
HieetJng  and  seen  the  predicted  results.  It 
was  partisaoship,  and  not  zeal  for  Jesus  Christ, 
Giat  bjxmght  ow  this  deaflly  strife,  as  it  does 
most  eeelesiastScal  divisions  and  contentious. 
The  Synod  of  Plailadeilphia  was  Informed  as  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  as  it  seems,  agreed 
with  Calatay  not  to  oonaifforaise  itself.  Tsaas^ 
Watts,  Daniel  NeaL  and  Sawnuel  Price  also 
agreed  with  Calaniy  aad  remaii*ed  neutral. 

The  lettem  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
and  to  Principal  Sterling  were  not  sent  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  gift  in  172(1  It  is  inter- 
estingto  note  the  attitude  of  theSooteh'Cburoh! 
at  this  time.  Edmund  Calamy  visitedSeotlland.j 
the  General  Assembly,  and  the  St(oteh  aisivei-l 
sities,  in  1709.  He  noted  there  as  elsewiveirera| 
difference  of  opinion  in  ecelesiastU^l  affairs.  I 
He  testifies  tliat  he  attended  a  committee  jaaect- ! 
ing  of  one  from  every  Synod  of  the  Chur<di  of 
Scotland  to  elioose  a  inofessor  of  Cliureh  His¬ 
tory,  and  was  amazecl  to  find  “  tliat  not  one  in 
all  the  company  was  for  the  jure  dlvino  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government,  ^ 
though  they  freely  .submitted  to  it.”  He,  | 
however,  mentions  a  .Tames  Webster  “  who 
was  over-orthodox,  and  as  great  a  bigot  as  any 
in  the  country,”  and  a  mother  who  was  anxious 
for  her  son,  wlio  liad  gone  to  London.  Slie 
says  to  Calamy  “  If  he  had  but  gone  to  where 
they  had  the  Gosiiel,  I  should  not  liave  been 
near  so  much  concerned.  All  sir,”  said  she, 
“you  have  no  kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
Synods,  and  General  As.sembly,  and  therefore 
have  not  the  Gosiiel.”  Calamy  was  honored 
with  a  doctorate  from  the  three  universities 
—Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Gla.sgow.  Daniel 
WilUams  also  received  the  same  honors  at  the 
same  time.  The  leading  divines  of  Scotland 
were  in  sympathy  with  Daniel  Williams  and 
Edmund  Calamy,  Joseph  Boyse  aud  James 
Kiliiatrick,  the  leading  Presbyterian  divines 
of  England  and  Ireland. 

In  1720  our  Synod  took  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
act  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  Synod  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  intervening  between  the  Synoiis. 
This  commission  was  annually  appointed  dui’- 
ing  the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
Synod  until  tlie  organization  of  tlie  General 
Assembly. 

In  1721,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  New  Haven,  tlie  Synod  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  conference  svith  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  differences  in  tlie  ehurcli  of  Now 
York  city.  These  troulilea  tlie  Synod  for  many 
years.  Tliere  were  two  parties  in  tli  diurch. 
Frequent  conferences  wore  held,  lint  Miili  only 
teiejininiy  h'l'l  pvtial  sqeeess.  Mr.  Pember¬ 
ton  was  settled  over  tliis  eliureli  without  the 
con.sent  of  tlie  Presbytery,  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  influeiiee,  whicli  was  strongest  at  this 
time.  He  subseiiuently  was  received  into  the 
Synod.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1723,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  was  appointed  with  the 
Connecticut  ministers,  in  order  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  of  these  differenees,  and  also  “  to  treat  with 
miiilsters  of  Connecticut  uiiout  an  union  witli 
us,  and  empower  tlicm  to  concert  and  conclude 
upon* any  metiiods  that  may  conduce  to  that 
end.’’  The  Connecticut  sy.stem  of  Consocia¬ 
tions  adopted  in  1708,  was  regarded  as  so  near 
the  Presiiyterianism  of  our  Synod  that  union 
seonlPd  easy  of  aCcompIislimeiit. 

Thus  until  tlie  year  1723  the  Synod  maintain¬ 
ed  its  broad  and  tolerant  character,  and  its 
sympathy  with  the  more  generous  types  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  lived  in  tlio  most  friendly  and 
fraternal  relations  with  the  Puritan  eliurches 
of  New  England. 


THE  “ORIENTAL  CHRIST.” 

By  Sollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

Forty-one  years  ago  there  died  in  London, 
and  was  buried  in  tlie  lovely  cemetery  of  Ken- 
sal  Green,  that  remarkable  Indiamaii,  Rammo- 
hun  Roy.  He  shared  in  the  Hindoo  rcstiveness 
under  the  English  coiKpiest ;  but  he  learned  to 
{ulmireandto  long  for  the  English  social  su¬ 
premacy,  its  culture,  and  its  freedom  from  the 
India  curse  of  caste.  He  accepted  Christ  so 
far  as  to  place  Him  on  a  level  with  India’s 
proi>het-saint,  Sakya  ^luni,  and  at  last  souglit 
to  work  a  reform  of  Hindooism  on  tlie  ba.sis  of 
the  teachings  of  .Testis  in  His  own  words  in  the 
New  Testament.  After  his  deatli  tlie  new  re¬ 
ligious  society  wliieli  he  formed  was  fostered 
by  the  talent  and  wealth  of  tlie  Tayous— father 
aud  son— for  twenty-live  years  on  the  line  of 
Roy’s  work  and  belief,  till  at  leugtli  a  greater 
than  they  all  arose  in  the  person  of  Keshuli 
Chunder Sen. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Sen  came  to  London, 
fairly  taking  the  English  liy  storm,  and  elec¬ 
trifying  vast  audiences  with  his  iiniiassioned 
speech,  his  splendid  liiction,  and  his  manifest 
sincerity  in  the  work  of  raising  Hindoo  society 
to  a  level  with  that  of  Cliristian  England.  The 
writer  has  seen  those  wlio  came  close  to  him, 
who  admired  his  ehanieter  and  appreeiatetl  his 
work,  but  they  could  not  mistake  his  attitude 
toward  Jesus  Christ.  Iii  the  deep  and  tearful 
words  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  “  he  hardened 
his  heart  against  Jesus.”  Like  Nicodemus,  he 
would  hear  Jesus  si>eak.  but  he  would  not  be  a 
disciple.  While  he  rejected  the  Vedas  as  a 
revelation,  he  despised  the  Old  Testament  as  a  | 
Hebrew  monument,  and  u.sed  the  small  part  of 
the  New  Testament  which  served  his  purpose 
to  erect  a  higher  social  life  iu  India,  which 
should  still  be  Hindoo  and  not  Christian.  He 
has  but  ju.st  now  died,  and  his  eulogy  is  sound¬ 
ing  along  the  lines  of  European  tliought,  giv¬ 
ing  here  esiiecial  emphasis  to  the  Ixxik  styled 
“The  Oriental  Christ,”  which  his  accomplish¬ 
ed  countryman  Moosoomdar,  on  departing 
from  us,  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  American 
tliought. 

But  for  the  endorsement  of  some  men  among 
us  who  are  foremost  in  intellect  and  iiosition, 
one  would  not  call  attention  to  it.  But  we 
have  waited  till  now  as  an  evangelic  Church, 
descended  from  tliat  apostolic  one  which  bore 
the  one  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  one 
and  only  Saviour  of  sinners  to  the  then  known 
world,  to  hear  among  ourselves  voices  calling 
for  a  different  Christ  and  a  different  Gospel  for 
different  parts  of  the  world.  We  would  not 
st>eak  hastily,  nor  are  we  altogotlier  sure  what 
an  American  preacher,  tlie  acknowledged  fore¬ 
most  pulpit  power  in  New  England,  Phillips 
Brooks  of  Boston,  means  \<hen  adoiiting  the 
word  of  the  apostle  of  Brahmosomaj,  he  pleads 
for  an  “Oriental  Christ  ”  for  the  Hindoo,  lie- 
caus*‘  our  “Occidental  Christ,”  our  Western 
Gosiiel  of  salvation,  is  not  adapted  to  them ! 


Y'et  we  have  good  reastin  Tor-saying  fmiikly 
tliat  good  men  are  beginning  to  waver  in  their 
belief  of  the  neeesssty  of  a  new  birth,  to  lose 
sight  of  the  true  Tnefcning  of  Chrisf’s  mission 
(first,  to  save  siimei’g'i,  and  to'be  not  quite  sure 
tliat  .lesus  meant  it  laterally,  in  its  spiritual 
significance,  wlieii  He  looked  Nioodemns  in 
the  face  and  said  “  Evoepba  iiiuii  be  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.”  But  to 
waver  in  our  faith  here  is  to  go  behind  the 
Reformation,  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.  Outward  refarnis  that  use  Christianity 
for  a  model  but  keep  paganisui  in  the  heart, 
are  but  the  new  wiBe  init  into  old  bottles, 
again.st  which  Christ  warned  the  world  while 
He  was  a  preacher  in  it.  For  if  that  had  been 
possible,  tliere  would  have  been  no  .'Christian 
Cliurch,  but  only  Pltarkecs:! 

Now  is  it  not  time  to  luat  away  from  ais  this 
misohievous  and  misleading  talk  of  the  .three 
or  five  or  ten  “great  religions.,'”. ©r  itlie  six  or 
eiglit  “  sacred  book.s,”  vvhjeh  like  this  new 
“Oriental  Clirist  ”  are  phrases  that  conjure np 
a  dire  following  of  falla4,'ies  as  wicked  as  they 
seem  to  be  wise  ?  There  is  but  one  Christ  for 
all  the  world,  and  but  one  Holy  Book  that 
grew  up  around  Him.  The  place  of  each  ds. 
vindicated.  They  go  together  and  as  a  whole., 
or  they  go  not— the  one  only  God-breathed 
Book,  revealing  the  one  only  God-given  *Sa- 
A'iour  of  sinners.  For  them  tliat  plead  for  a 
teaching  Christ  and  a  mutilated  Bible,  there 
is  no  response.  If  Christ  be  not  the  Saviour  of 
-sinners,  then  is  our  religion  vain  and  His  Gos¬ 
pel  an  imposture.  But  if  He  be  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  then  is  there  no  sinner  on  the  Nile  or 
on  the  Ganges  but  needs  that  one  and  only 
.Christ  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  at 
wh(ieh  -some  have  wondered  and  some  have 
laughed,  . in  which  the  Child  Jesus  reposes  in 
the  arms  of  the  Sidiinx,  while  the  luminous 
stars  that  swing  over  the  pyramids  are  left  on 
askytUatisdurk  by  the  mystic  “pillar  of  fire,” 
its  soai'iug,  slender  shaft  of  light  suggesting 
the  lance  of  the  Child’s  heavenly  Father  set 
upright  in  .the  sand,  like  the  spear  before  an 
Arab  tenL  to  guard  His  family’s  repose.  Yet 
one  can  forgive  the  liberty  of  the  artist  who 
by  a  feat  of  hi-s  iiencil  has  favored  us  with  an 
illustration  so  magnificent  in  its  suggestion. 
The  man  who  looked  into  the  eyes  of  stone, 
tliat  are  made  wide  oiieu,  never  by  cliance  or 
change  to  shut,  tliat. they  might  look  the  ques¬ 
tionings  of  vunislmd  millions  forevermore,  saw 
but  tlie  question  of  every  human  heart  of  sin 
in  a  sinful  world,  and  he  put  Into  the  arms 
of  the  Egyptian  symbol,  the  Clirist  who  meets 
and  answers  all ! 


AN  AMENDMENT  PROPOSED. 

By  Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton.  D.D. 

Your  article  on  “Some  Matters  at  .Albany,” 
Feb.  14th,  presents  some  very  timely  suggos- 
tlon.s.  My  attention,  liowever,  is  culled  chiefly 
to  one  iioint.  Among  the  duties  of  the  State 
in  behalf  of  children  in  tlie  public  schools,  in 
order  to  make  “good  citizens,”  you  name,  as 
the  third  thing  in  ordev,  the  following: 

‘•The  inoasuro  now  being  vigorously  and  intelli¬ 
gently  championed  by  tiio  Woman’s  (Tiristian  Tem- 
peranee  Union  for  the  Introduction  of  speeifle  and 
strictly  scientific  instruction  Into  the  public  schools, 
upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  their 
deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  system  ’’ ;  and 
you  add  tliat  “a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  our 
Legislature  providing  for  such  a  change  in  tlie 
seliool  laws  as  will  make  obligatory  instruction  in 
physiology  and  byglemi  with  respi'ct  to  the  effects 
of  alcohol." 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
as  all  “good  citizens”  will  .say,  even  if  some 
“  scientific  ”  gentlemen  of  the  medieivl  profes¬ 
sion  hol<l  that  “  alcohol  is  food,”  wiiilarv^^oi’s 
deny  it.  I  rise  merely  to  “offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  liill,”  that  also  “such  change  in 
the  scliool  laws  ”  shall  be  made  ‘f  as  will  make 
obligatory  instruction  in  physiology  and  liy- 
giene  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  ”  tobarro 
“  upon  the  human  system,”  whether  chewed, 
sinoke*}^  op  sRUfft"! ;  and  I  wish  to  advocate 
this  amendment  in  a  Vuief  speech. 

It  is  esixicially  in  the  interest  of  children,  in 
the  schools  and  out  of  them,  tliat  I  write. 
One  lias  but  to  keep  liis  eyes  open  as  he  walks 
the  streets  of  any  of  our  cities,  to  observe  how 
prevalent  has  become  the  habit  among  boys  of 
smoking  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Boys  of  all 
.sizes  and  ages  indulge  in  tiiis  habit,  and  in 
nearly  all  places— on  the  sidewalk.s,  on  the 
l>latforms  of  street  cars,  at  railway  tiepots,  in 
tlio  market  places,  and  elsewliere.  And  then 
as  an  excuse,  lioys  see  men  of  all  classes  iu|he 
same  eondeninatlon.  I  do  not  think  Washing¬ 
ton  city  is  at  all  alioad  of  tlio  average  Ameri¬ 
can  city  in  sncli  indulgence,  except  in  one 
place- in  tlie  halls  of  Congress.  There  is  a 
“rule”  against  smoking  “on  the  floor  of  tlie 
House,”  and  yet  Siieaker  ('arllsle  cannot  en¬ 
force  it — or  does  not.  Outside  of  the  “bar” 
not  only,  but  on  the  floor,  the  foul  odor  rolls 
uj)  to  the  ladies’  gallery,  and  fills  the  wliole 
atmosiihere  witli  the  stench!  And  yet,  Wash¬ 
ington  claims  to  .stand  at  tlie  “top  of  the 
world  ”  in  good  manners,  and  oHicials  are 
deemed  tlie  leaders ! 

With  sucli  examples  before  them,  boys  will 
smoke,  and  there  is  as  little  hope  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  grown-up  smokers  as  tliere 
is  of  tlie  present  generation  of  confirmed  drink¬ 
ers.  Our  hope  liere  as  in  otlier  reforms,  is 
cliiefly  in  the  generation  of  i*liildren,  provided 
they  can  be  properly  tauglit.  Tlie  public- 
school  is  the  place  for  effective  work,  though 
tlie  fireside  is  the  pla<’e  to  begin ;  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  have  no  fireside  instruction, 
except  that  of  the  worst  sort. 

There  is  no  doubt  what  the  character  of  this 
instruction  upon  tobacco  will  be  as  to  its  “  ef¬ 
fects  uisin  the  human  system,”  if  it  can  be  in- 
troduc4‘d,  for  physiological  science  has  long 
since  settled  it  that  it  is  just  what  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temiierance  Union  say  of  alcoholic 
beverages— it  is  “deleterious.”  Some  of  the 
most  Intelligent  physicians  of  all  schools  of 
medicines— iiossibly  the  whole  medical  profes¬ 
sion— declare  that  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco, 
in  any  form,  very  often  results  in  laying  the 
foundation  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for 
alcoholic  lieverages.  This  being  so,  if  tobacco 
can  be  banished,  it  will  powerfully  aid  in  the 
temiierance  reform.  But  aside  from  this,  there 
is  a  necessity  of  urging  a  tobacco  reform  upon 
its  own  merits.  Besides  the  ruin  wliich  it 
brings  uiion  the  health  of  men  of  sedentary 
habits,  and  esiiecially  ministers,  the  demands 
of  public  decency  call  loudly  for  reform.  The 
non-smoking  part  of  mankind  have  some  rights 
which  should  be  respected.  If  men  will  smoke 
or  chew,  be  it  so ;  but  let  them  do  it  as  others 
do  their  drinking  of  liiiuors— out  of  sight  of 
the  public,  behind  screens,  in  smoking-rooms 
and  smoking-cars. 

But  iiassing  the  public  annoyance,  let  me 
give  you  an  illustration  of  the  “deleterious” 
use  of  tobacco  “upon  the  human  system.” 
Within  three  days  i>ast  I  have  conversed  with 
two  Washington  ministers,  i>astors  of  good- 
sized  congregations,  one  of  them  forty-three 
years  of  age  and  the  other  forty-seven— thus 
in  the  middle  term  of  ministerial  life— who  are 
seriously  “  meditating  the  probability  of  being 
obliged  togiveup  preaching,”  because  of  their 
failing  health.  They  are  not  Presbyterians. 
But  we  were  brought  together  in  such  rela¬ 
tions,  to  consider  the  very  question  of  health, 
that  I  felt  free  to  inquire  into  their  habits  of 
life,  I  found  tliat  both  of  them  were  inveterate 


users  of  tobacco,  and  tlicy  protested  tliat  it 
was  not  injuring  them.  One  of  tliem  had  been 
for  many  years  both  a  chewer  and  a  smoker. 
He  had  given  up  chewing,  admitting  tliat  it 
had  injured  him;  and  he  had  reduced  the 
amount  of  smoking,  admitting  that  liis  evening 
smoking  just  before  retiring  had  been  injuri¬ 
ous;  but  he  persists  in  cigars  in  the  morning, 
and  smokes  two  or  three  pipes  in  the  aftt'r- 
noon,  and  this  amount  lie  insists  ii*  not  injuri¬ 
ous,  although  he  is  a  victim  to  dyspepsia  and 
a  man  of  delicate  physical  frame!  The  other, 
eipially  delicate  physically,  is  a  regular  smok¬ 
er,  and  has  also  reduced  liis  daily  allowance  of 
cigars,  deeming  it  essential.  He  too  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  dyspeptic.  But  botli  think  they  have 
reached  a  point  where  their  daily  indulgence 
is  harmless.  Still  they  are  often  in  an  agony 
of  pain,  one  of  them  being  kept  out  of  ids  pul¬ 
pit  six  months  within  two  years  past.  It  was 
their  constant  lamentation  that  tliey  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  ministry  from 
Ill-health  ;  and  yet,  Marylanders  by  birth, such 
had  been  the  force  of  their  Southern  habits 
and  education,  tliat  they  almost  resented  it  as 
an  insult  when  told  they  ouglit  to  give  up  to¬ 
bacco  altogether  if  they  ever  expected  tlieir 
-stomachs  to  be  I’educed  to  their  normal  condi- 
ition,  and  their  digestive  powers  to  do  full  duty. 

These  men  were  constantly  praying,  so  they 
toild me,  that  God  would  restore  them  to  health, 
tihat  they  might  continue  in  tlie  ministry;  and 
the  former,  the  man  of  “  cigars  in  the  morning 
and  three  pipes  hi  the  afternoon,”  had  asked, 
of  n  praying  circle,  that  special  prayer  should 
be  offered  for  his  restoration  to  health !  Tliese 
two  Washington  pastors  are  serious  and  earn¬ 
est  men,  able  and  popular  in  the  pulpit ;  but 
while  talking  with  them,  the  thought  would 
force  iteelf  upon  me  Can  any  mortal  be  more 
under  the  delusion  of  the  devil  than  they  ?  Is 
it  not  the  veriest  mockery  of  God  to  pray  for 
health  while  persisting  in  such  habits  ’?  The 
laws  of  hygiene,  the  laws  of  nature,  are  God’s 
laws ;  but  to  live  in  open  and  constant  viola¬ 
tion  of  them,  daily  and  hourly,  and  then  to 
pray  God  to  guaril  us  from  the  inevitable  ef¬ 
fects  of  sueli  violation,  is  to  ask  Him  to  work  a 
constant  miracle  in  our  behalf.  It  is  solemn 
mockery,  open,  formal,  persistent,  by  minis¬ 
ters  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

Need  we  wonder  at  any  amount  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  the  morals  of  tlie  times,  any  amount  of 
indulgence  in  vice  by  the  young,  any  amount 
of  skepticism,  or  of  open  scoffing  at  religion, 
when  sucli  habits  and  tlieir  results,  in  minis¬ 
ters,  are  by  tlieir  own  confession,  known  and 
read  of  all  monV  Do  such  ministers -- and 
these  two  are  not  alone— ever  preach  on  the 
text  “  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  him.self,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Me?”  and  if  they  do,  how  do  they  define,  and 
what  proportions  do  they  give  to  self-denial  ? 
These  men  are  good  preachers.  I  have  hoard 
them. 

Yes!  Let  us  enlist  the  public  school,  and 
every  otlier  agency,  in  the  crusade  against  vice 
of  every  kind,  in  the  effort  to  make  “good 
citizmis”;  and  if  an  incidental  good  shall  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  Church,  in  purifying  the  channels 
of  ministerial  life,  liy  tlie  impi'ovement  given 
to  our  systems  of  education,  we  will,  even  for 
tills,  “thank  God  and  take  courage.’’ 

WaRhlnRton.  D.  C.,  Feb.  t«,  1884. 


I>ETTER  FROM  CHICAGO. 

Hannal  Training. 

There  has  lately  been  opened  in  tliis  city  an 
institution  designed  for  practical  educational 
work,  and  known  as  tlie  Chicago  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  School.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
city,  and  I  believe,  in  the  country.  The  school 
building  is  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue  and  Twelfth  street.  It  is  not  yet 
finished,  but  when  completed  it  will  be  a  splen¬ 
did  structure,  witli  four  stories  andabn-sement, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed,  and  capalile  of  accommodating 
:U)((  pupils.  It  will  have  ample  space  and 
equipments  for  prosecuting  its  double  course 
of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  It 
will  be  provided  with  a  steam-engine,  marble 
lavatories,  electric  bells,  speaking-tulics  com¬ 
municating  from  the  Director’s  office  witli 
every  part  of  tlie  building,  and  indeed  “all  the 
modern  conveniences.”  C’aiulidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  scliool  must  be  not  less  tluin 
fourteen  years  of  ago,  of  good  moral  cliarac- 
ter,  and  must  sustain  a  .satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  in  rudimentary  branches.  Pupils  wlio 
l>rove  to  be  idle  or  immoral  will  not  lie  re¬ 
tained.  The  prescribed  course  of  study  em¬ 
braces,  besides  the  higher  mathematics,  Eng- 
lisli  language,  history,  literature,  physiology, 
chemistry,  physical  geography,  book-keeping, 
political  economy,  and  civil  government,  a 
practical  education  in  free-hand  and  meclian- 
ieal  and  architectural  drawing,  carpentry, 
wood-carving  and  turning,  pattern  making, 
the  proper  wire  and  use  of  tools,  forging,  weld¬ 
ing,  tempering,  soldering,  brazing,  and  tlie 
.study  of  macliinery,  including  the  care  and 
management  of  steam-engines  and  boilers. 
Not  loss  than  one  liour  a  day  will  lie  devotcfl 
to  drawing,  nor  less  than  two  hours  a  day  to 
shopwork.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  schedule 
that  while  specific  trades  will  not  be  taught  in 
the  school,  tlie  pupils  will  be  trained  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  tlie  tools  of  various  crafts, 
and  of  their  practical  use.  Such  a  training 
must  be  of  immense  service  to  young  men 
when  they  go  out  into  the  world.  Many  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  liusincss  men  of  the 
city  are  giving  to  this  enterprise  thoir  time, 
their  money,  and  their  practical  wisdom.  On 
the  Boar<l  of  Trustees  are  such  men  as  E.  W. 
Blatchford,  Marshall  Field,  N.  K.  Fairbank, 
and  George  M.  Pullman. 

A  Sig^iificant  Parenthesis, 

The  witty  Curran,  when  once  asked  why  he 
had  called  the  speech  of  a  certain  member  of 
Parliament  “A  long  parenthesis,”  explained 
that  “a  parenthesis  is  a  paragraph  which  may 
be  omitted  from  beginning  to  end  without  any 
loss  of  moaning.”  But  The  Bvanoelist  of  last 
week  contained  a  parenthesis,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  yas  not  of  this  character.  It  was,  on 
the  contrary,  exceedingly  and  in  form  unkind¬ 
ly  significant.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Cuyler 
(surely  the  greatest  slap  of  the  iien  of  wliich 
he  was  ever  guilty)  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Stanton 
on  “  Faith  Cures.”  He  declares  that  he  never 
knew  but  one  iwrson  who  claimed  to  be  healed 
by  faith  (“  and  she  was  a  woman  ”).  Now  “  a 
woman  ”  ought  to  come  right  out  of  that  i>a- 
renthesis,  if  not  in  her  own  right,  yet  in  her 
character  as  a  representative  of  her  whole  sex 
which  she  is  made  here  to  assume.  Woman  is 
as  good  a  witness  on  the  (piestion  iu  issue  as 
man  is,  and  she  does  not  deserve  to  be  thus 
shut  ui)  in  a  parenthesis  as  behind  prison  bars, 
to  excite  the  contemjit  of  the  tlioughtless  and 
the  compassion  of  the  thoughtful.  Let  her 
out!  Soon  after  The  Evangelist  apiieared 
liere  I  met  a  refined  and  cultivated  lady,  who 
is  honored  and  loved  wherever  she  is  known— 
and  she  is  widely  known ;  and  it  is  her  oom- 
inis.sion  which  I  gladly  fulfil  in  demanding 
that  the  testimony  of  “a  woman  ”  be  not  dis¬ 
credited  because  of  her  sex. 

Memorabilia. 

The  First  Church  have  just  published,  in  a 
volume  of  gooiily  size  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  “An  Account  of  the  Celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Organization  ”  of 
'their  church,  which  occurred  last  June.  It 


contains  the  sermons  and  congratulatory  ad¬ 
dresses  which  wore  dolivorcd  on  that  occasion. 
Dr.  Barrows’s  liistorical  sermon,  as  preacliod 
liy  liim,  was  justly  accounted  one  of  rare  abil¬ 
ity  and  of  great  value.  As  now  laiblished  in 
tliis  permanent  form,  it  appears  with  many  il¬ 
lustrative  and  liistoriwil  notes,  wliich  still  fur¬ 
ther  and  very  largely  onliance  the  value  of  tlie 
sermon,  and  make  it  a  notable  and  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  local  history.  Tlie  labor 
of  gathering  all  tliis  niaterial,  and  of  putting 
it  in  an  orderly  and  attractive  form,  must  liave 
been  no  small  task.  Dr.  Barrows  is  abun¬ 
dantly  entitled  to  an  lionorary  membersliip  in 
the  Historical  Society.  Besides  this  sermon, 
which  is  of  lasting  worth,  the  volume  contains 
the  communion  sermon  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  letters,  which  tlie  many  friends  of 
the  church  will  bo  glad  to  have  preserved  in 
this  durable  form. 

Tlie  reception  tendered  by  the  Second 
Church  to  Dr.  Patterson  on  the  occasion  of  his 
seventieth  birthday,  occurred  several  weeks 
ago,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  a  brief 
mention  of  it.  It  was  a  liapiiy  thought  of  Dr. 
MaePherson  and  of  his  people  to  unite  in  ten¬ 
dering  this  reception  to  one  who  was  the  first, 
and  for  tliirty-two  years  the  only  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  most  cordially  and  beauti¬ 
fully  carried  out.  From  six  to  eight  hundred 
people  were  gathered  in  the  ohureh,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tills  congregation  having  their  num¬ 
bers  increased  by  many  leading  iieople  from 
almost  all  the  clmrclies  in  the  city.  Dr.  Mae¬ 
Pherson ’s  address  of  welcome  was  everything 
that  could  be  desired  in  appropriateness  and 
cordiality— a  son  Timotliy,  in  words  touched 
with  affection  and  reverence,  siieaking  to 
“  sucli  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,”  and  yet  not 
very  aged.  Dr.  Patterson’s  reply,  especially 
wlieii  he  referred  to  the  faith  wiiieli  he  had 
held  and  preached  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  he  expected  to  take  with  him  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge,  was  exceedingly  touch¬ 
ing. 

A  week  or  two  suliseiiuent  to  this  reception, 
a  similar  reception  was  tendered  by  liis  people 
to  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Clinton  Locke,  who  has  been 
for  twenty-five  years  tlie  rector  of  Grace  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 
And  next  comes  Prof.  Swing,  who  marks  tlie 
completion  of  his  eighteen  years’  ministry  by 
lireacliing  a  sermon  reviewing  these  years ;  and 
in  this  he  says,  among  other  tilings,  that  those 
who  occupy  to-day  tlie  most  prominent  pulpits 
in  tlie  city,  would  probably  have  been  forbid¬ 
den,  eigliteen  years  ago,  to  pro4ich  some  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  are  now  preaclilng. 
Doubtless  the  Professor  believes  this  to  be 
true;  but  it  i.s  equally  certain  that  not  one 
among  the  ministers  to  whom  he  refers,  or 
among  the  congregations  to  which  they  min¬ 
ister,  will  agree  with  him.  It  is  the  “old,  old 
story  ”  which  these  ministers  are  still  telling, 
and  to  wliicii  tlieir  congregations  still  delight 
to  listen.  The  telling  of  that  story  just  now 
awakens  unwonted  and  tender  interest  in 
many  churches  in  this  vicinity ;  some  signs  of 
revival  are  appearing,  foretelling,  it  is  hoped, 
a  general  awakening. 

The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  appears  to 
be  now  a  well  established  institution.  Its 
fourth  montlily  meeting  was  held  one  evening 
this  week,  and  in  view  of  the  exceedingly 
stormy  weatlicr,  was  largely  attended.  Its 
membership  now  exceeds  2(X),  and  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Niccolls  of  St.  Louis  was  the  guest  of 
the  evening,  and  made  the  principal  address, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath-school— a  hack¬ 
neyed  tlieme,  Imt  liandled  by  him  in  a  fresh, 
interesting,  suggestive,  and  able  manner. 

A  Custom  Challenged. 

During  thi.s  unusually  cold  Winter,  I  have 
noticed  several  instances  in  which  old  people 
have  lieen  called,  in,  acting  as  pall-bearers  on 
occasion  of  tlie  death  of  those  of  their  own  age, 
to  take  long  rides  to  tlie  cemetery.  Tliey  were 
quite  unused  to  such  exposure,  and  could  not 
encounter  it  without  serious  peril  to  their 
health,  if  not  to  their  lives.  Would  not  .such  a 
custom  “  be  more  honored  iu  the  breach  than 
in  tlic  observance  ”  ?  However  appropriate  it 
may  be  in  Summer  weather  for  tlie  ageii  to  fol¬ 
low  the  aged  to  tlie  tomb,  yet  in  severe  Winter 
weather  sucli  following  to  the  tomb  i.s  apt  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  following  into  the  tomli.  Why  not 
have  young  men,  wlio  are  vigorous,  full  of 
warm  blood,  and  with  greater  iiowors  for  en¬ 
durance,  for  tliis  service?  Some  friends  of 
mine,  loyal  and  devotcHl  sons  of  an  honored 
and  venerable  motlier,  were  called  not  long 
ago  to  carry  lier  to  tlie  tomb.  Insb'ad  of  call¬ 
ing  uiion  some  of^ier  contemporaries  to  offi¬ 
ciate  as  pull-boarors,  and  ride  for  miles  through 
the  bitter  cold  prevailing  at  the  time,  they  in¬ 
vited  young  men  to  act  in  thi.s  capacity.  In 
showing  tills  wise  and  tender  consideration 
for  tlie  aged  living,  they  most  honored  the 
memory  of  tlieir  aged  and  beloved  dead.  Is 
not  tlieir  examjile  in  tliis  respect  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  all  in  similar  cases? 

t'LE.MENT. 

Chicago,  111.,  F(‘h.  18,  1884. 


THE  FLOOD  AT  (iALLIPOLIS,  OHIO. 

To  the  Etlltor  of  the  New  York  EvaiiKollBt : 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Gallipolls  has  been 
tlie  rccliiient  of  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
suiiplies  for  those  wlio  have  suffered  hecau.se 
of  tiie  recent  Ohio  flood,  tliis  city  has  been 
mentioned  as  being  especially  afllieted-wliere- 
us  the  contrary  is  the  case.  For  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  eitlier  north  or  south  there  was 
not  another  town  on  tlie  river  tliat  could  be 
reachetl  iiy  railroad,  and  that  was  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  distriliute  to  tlie  suffering.  Though 
tlie  river  at  this  point  was  six  feet  six  inches 
above  tlie  highest  previous  record  (tliat  of  183‘2), 
and  eight  feet  eight  inches  above  tlie  flood  of 
la.st  year,  we  had  only  about  forty  or  fifty  fam¬ 
ilies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  that  were  re¬ 
quired  to  leave  their  homes,  and  they  were 
easily  cared  for  iiy  ourselves.  Refore  and 
after  tlie  river  reached  its  heiglit,  onr  people 
sent  relief  to  neighboring  towns,  and  many 
came  here  to  escaiie  from  tlie  flood. 

For  nearly  a  week  we  were  without  mails, 
because  of  the  destructive  flood  at  Logan. 
When  the  first  supplies  came  to  us  they  had  to 
be  transferred  by  boat  about  five  miles,  as  the 
railroad  track  was  covered  witli  water,  and  we 
were  on  ari  island,  the  Ohio  River  having  sur¬ 
rounded  our  city. 

■  Our  Board  of  Trade,  whose  President  is  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
very  efficient  in  sending  all  supplies  received 
to  the  towns  above  and  below.  Four  or  five 
steamers  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 
A  careful  record  of  all  receipts  ami  disburse¬ 
ments  has  been  kept,  and  the  Board  meets  eve¬ 
ry  night  to  hear  reports  from  the  committees 
sent  out,  and  to  plan  for  the  next  day’s  work. 
Our  Ixjst  business  men  are  thus  giving  their 
time  and  labor  gratuitously  to  this  work. 
Boats  have  been  sent  with  supplies  forty  miles 
north,  and  as  far  south  as  Portsmouth  on  the 
Ohio  River,  and  as  far  as  Charleston  on  the 
Kanawha.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  money,  pro¬ 
visions,  or  clothing  sent  to  this  place  will  be 
judiciously  used.  And  much  is  still  needed, 
and  will  be  needed  for  w€*eks. 

Some  towns  are  almost  or  quite  swept  away, 
homes  are  demolished,  and  thousands  will  be 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  for  a  long 
time.  They  should  be  fed,  clothed,  and  shel¬ 
tered  till  they  can  care  for  themselves.  I  fear 


tlie  greatest  distress  is  to  come,  unless  siqiplies 
are  continued.  The  people  of  this  valley  are 
greatly  cheered  by  the  kind  sympathy  and 
magnifleont  donations  that  have  lieen  coming 
from  all  over  tlie  country.  Riderring  to  this 
matter,  one  man  said  “  H<'  was  prond  he  was 
an  American.  Tlie  people  of  this  nation  are 
truly  most  ready  to  answer  to  the  evy  of  dis¬ 
tress.” 

V/hile  Gallipolis  suffered  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  by  the  flood,  yet  some  of  oiir  business  men 
lost  heavily,  and  the  water  came  near  enough 
to  us.  It  came  over  tlie  curbing  to  the  walk  in 
front  of  my  door  on  Second  street,  and  lacked 
only  about  two  feet  of  being  high  enough  to 
pour  into  my  cellar,  and  cause  us  to  move  to 
our  second  floor.  We  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  Gallipolis  has  passed  through 
the  greatest  flood  of  the  Ohio  with  so  little 
damage,  and  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
thousands  whom  the  floods  covered.  It  would 
have  taken  from  six  to  ten  feet  more  of  rise  to 
have  brought  the  destruction  and  suffering 
here  that  other  towns  on  the  Ohio  have  endur¬ 
ed.  We  tru.st  that  no  such  flood  will  ever 
deluge  this  valley. 

George  J.  E.  Richards. 

GallipoliB,  Ohio,  Feb.  19,  1884. 


DR.  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS. 

[From  the  UUca  Herald.] 

Measured  by  any  proper  scale,  Mr.  Willlame 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  ever  born  in 
Utica  or  who  lias  made  this  city  his  dwelling 
place.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  take  important  part 
in  what  all  men  now  agree  witli  him  in  consid¬ 
ering  “one  of  the  greatest  movements  of  this 
century— the  introduction  of  China  and  Japan 
luto.the  family  of  nations.” 

Dri  Williams  was  born  in  Utica,  Sept.  22  1812. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Williams,  the  early 
Utica  printer  and  bookseller,  whom  Asahd 
Seward  taught  to  set  type,  and  afterward  made 
his  partner.  Tlie  firm  of  Seward  &  Williams 
published  various  books  and  new8papec8,_^eir 
place  of  business  being  on  part  of  tlie  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Herald  office.  Under  his~ 
father,  S.  Wells  Williams  learned  to  set  type. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  graduated  from 
tlie  Rensselaer  Polytcclinic  Institute  in  Troy 
and  tlie  next  year  he  went  to  China.  He  was 
sent  there  by  the  American  Boaid  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  ns  a  missionary 
printer.  He  arrived  at  Canton  Oct.  25,  1833. 
He  .soon  after  bei'ame  the  assistant  editor  of 
tlie  Chinese  Repository,  a  serial  {lublication  in 
English,  about  the  size  of  Harper’s  Weekly, 
wliich  was  continued  many  years.  It  was  the 
medium  througli  which  foreign  residents  learn- 
eil  tile  news  of  the  empire,  and  the  government 
decrees  wliieh  affected  tliem.  Mr.  Williams 
spent  forty-three  years  in  Cliiiia.  The  time 
almost  equally  ilivided  between  ids  work  os 
printer  and  publisher,  and  his  more  public  ser¬ 
vice  as  secretary  and  interpreter  of  tlie  United 
States  legation  iu  tliat  country.  The  latter  ser¬ 
vice  continued  until  tlie  growing  importance  of 
our  relations  with  Cliina  justified  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Ministm-resident.  Such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  was  accredited  in  1874.  Oct.  25, 1876, 
Dr.  Williams  left  Pekin,  forty-three  years  to  the 
day,  after  his  arrival  at  Canton.  A  brief  por¬ 
tion  of  tliis  time  had  been  spent  in  tliis  country, 
though  not  even  that  in  idleness,  or  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  welfare  of  tlie  Cliineso.  At  this 
time  tlio  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
liiin  by  Union  College. 

The  pubiislied  works  of  Dr.  Williams  are 
“  Easy  Lessons  in  Cliinese,”  “  English  and  Chi¬ 
nese  Vocabulary  of  the  Court  Dialect,”  “  Chi¬ 
nese  Commercial  Guide,”  “  Tonic  Dictionary  of 
the  (!aiiton  Dialect  ”  (185(i),  “Syllabic  Dictiona¬ 
ry  of  tlie  (,'liinese  Language  ”  (1874,)  and  “  The 
Middle  Kingdom.”  Eacli  of  these  works  is  a 
valuable  one  in  its  way.  The  most  important 
is  the  “  Syllabic  Dictionary.”  Its  title-page  is 
as  follows  :  “  Syllabic  Dictionai’y  of  tlie  Chinese 
Language,  with  the  Pi’onunciation  of  the  Char¬ 
acters  as  lieard  iu  Pekin,  Canton,  Amoy,  and 
Shanghai,  by  S.  Wells  Williams.  Priq^ed  in 
Slianghai  in  1874.  Pubiislied  by  the  American 
Presliyterian  Mission  Press.”  It  is  a  mammoth 
work,  about  tlie  size  of  Webster’s  Dictionary, 
sliowing  an  amount  of  labor  wliich  it  would 
seem  no  one  man  could  accomplish.  “  The 
Middle  Kingdom,”  tlie  work  by  which  the 
author  was  most  known  in  this  country  and 
England,  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  China, 
and  the  eharacteristics  of  its  people.  It  is  an 
authority  upon  the  sulijoct,  so  cited,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  the  Encyelopredia  Britannica,  in  its  arti¬ 
cle  on  Cliiiia.  One  of  the  last  labors  of  Dr. 
Williams,  lias  been  its  revisal  and  rewriting, 
witli  the  aid  of  ids  son,  for  tlie  new  edition 
which  has  been  brought  out  within  a  year.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  interest  as  well  as  value. 

A  striking  thing  about  the  career  of  S.  Wells 
Williams  is  tlio  persistent  industry  which  it 
sliows.  He  made  himself  the  best  Chinese 
scliolar  ill  America.  He  had  an  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Japanese.  He  began  its  study  by  com¬ 
municating  with  some  shipwrecked  Japanese 
sailors,  wlio  were  given  work  in  his  office. 
When  Commodore  Perry  made  his  expedition 
to  Japan  to  seek  better  relations  with  that 
country.  Dr.  Williams  was  tlio  interpreter.  He 
studied  tliese  languages  in  a  scientific  way  also, 
and  knew  mucli  about  general  pliilology.  These 
tongues  have  been  considered  tlio  most  difficult 
in  the  world  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire.  They 
are  of  a  different  family  from  our  own,  anil  as 
wo,  at  least,  are  pleased  to  ttiink,  tliey  are  in  a 
more  primitive  stage.  Tlio  work  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  made  it  far  (‘asier  through  all  time  to 
come,  to  learn  tlio  Chinese  language.  What¬ 
ever  the  native  energy,  sucli  labors  could  not 
have  been  accomplislied  except  by  a  man  in¬ 
spired  by  a  noble  cause.  Dr.  Williams  was  a 
missionary,  and  in  the  most  useful  ways.  Ho 
was  beloved  and  trusted  by  the  Chinese.  With 
otlier  men  like  himself,  lie  gained  the  confidence 
of  that  people  in  this  country.  In  spite  of  our 
recent  miserable  legislation,  tliat  liking  contin¬ 
ues.  As  long  as  memory  of  the  opium  wars 
last,  we  will  have  an  advantage  in  China  over 
other  leading  nations.  Amicable  feeling  was 
established  and  cherished  by  Dr.  Williams. 
His  work  in  this  direction  was  nearly  as  im¬ 
portant  as  througli  his  books.  Few  men  have 
opportunities  for  such  great  and  lasting  useful¬ 
ness  to  their  country,  and  to  humanity.  Few 
are  fitted  tq  grasp  them. 

Since  his  appointnient  to  Yale  College  to  the 
newly  established  chair  of  Chinese,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has,  so  far  as  health. allowed,  shown  the 
same  energy  wliich  has  characterized  his  life. 
He  liad  a  remarkable  store  of  general  informa¬ 
tion.  Of  recent  years  lie  has  written  Review 
articles,  anil  contributions  to  the  publications 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  He  was  at 
his  death  president  of  the  American  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  of  tlic  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
England.  About  two  years  ago.  Prof.  Williams 
fell  and  dislocated  the  shoulder  joint,  break¬ 
ing  the  arm  very  near  to  the  joint.  He  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  soon  after,  but  recovered 
from  that.  Lately  ids  liealtli  has  not  lieen  good, 
and  two  weeks  ago  his  brother,  Robert  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  this  city,  went  to  him.  Ho  was 
troubled  with  nausea  and  difficulty  in  assimi¬ 
lating  food.  He  seemed  to  be  improving,  how¬ 
ever.  and  deatli  came  at  lust  quite  unexpected¬ 
ly.  Ho  will  bo  buried  in  Utica.  His  wife  died 
about  two  years  ago.  A  son,  Frederick  W. 
Williams,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sophia  W. 
Grosvenor,  survive.  His  brother  H.  Dwight 
Williams,  formerly  of  New  York,  has  lately 
lived  with  him,  and  was  present  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Robert  S.  Williams  of  this  city  is 
another  brother,  and  Sopliia,  Mrs.  J.  V.  P. 
(iardner,  who  has  lately  lived  in  Clinton,  is  a 
sister. 


LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less 
Than  Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness ; 

I  dare  not  trust  the  sweetest  frame. 

But  wholly  lean  on  Jesus’  name: 

On  Christ,  the  solid  rock,  I  stand ; 

All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand. 

Secret  jirayer  must  be  the  root  for  nourishing 
all  iiublic  prayer  and  service.  “Apostacy  be¬ 
gins  at  the  closet  door,”  says  Philip  Henry.  It 
18  only  as  we  dwell  much  iu  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty  that  we  are  able  to  endure  the  sun¬ 
light  of  the  world. 
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PAUL  AT  CORINTH. 

The  Leeson :  Acts  xsiu.  1-17 . 

.  After  0*686  tblngs  Paul  departed  from  Athens,  and 
«ame  to  Corinth ; 

4,  A*d  feand  a  certain  Jew  named  Aqulla,  bom  In  PontuB, 
lately  come  from  Italy,  with  hlB  wife  Priscilla  (because  that 
Claudius  bad  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Bomei ; 
and  came  unto  them. 

8.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with 
them,  and  wrought :  for  by  their  occu|>atlon  they  were  tent- 
makers. 

4.  And  he  reasoned  In  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and 
persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks. 

6.  And  when  Silas  and  Tlmotheus  were  come  from  Mace¬ 
donia,  Paul  was  pressed  In  the  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ. 

e.  And  when  they  opposed  themselves,  and  blasphemed, 
be  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  unto  them.  Your  bUKHl  be 
upon  your  own  beads ;  I  am  clean ;  from  henceforth  I  will 
go  unto  the  Gentiles. 

7.  And  he  departed  thence,  and  entered  Into  a  certain 
man’s  house,  named  Justus,  one  that  worshipped  God, 
whose  bouse  Joined  hard  to  the  synagogue. 

8.  And  Crlspus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  believed 
on  the  Lord  with  all  his  house ;  and  many  of  the  Corinthians 
hearing,  believed,  and  were  baptized. 

9.  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  a  vision. 
Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace : 

10.  For  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to 
hurt  thee ;  lor  I  have  much  i)eople  In  this  city. 

11.  And  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  teach¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God  among  them. 

H.  And  when  Galllo  was  the  deputy  of  Achala,  the  Jews 
made  insurrection  with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and 
brought  him  to  the  Judgment-seat, 

13.  Saying,  This  fellow  j)er8uaded  men  to  worship  God 
contrary  to  the  law. 

It.  And  when  Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth, 
Oallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or 
wicked  lewdness,  O  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
bear  with  you :  .... 

IS.  But  if  it  be  a  question  of  words  and  names,  and  or 
your  law,  look  ye  to  it;  lor  I  will  be  no  Judge  of  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

15.  And  he  drave  them  from  the  Judgment  seat. 

17.  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  Judgment-seat. 
And  Gallic  car^  for  none  of  those  things. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTEEDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “I  am  xcith  thee,  and  no  man 
shall  set  OH  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  jieople 
in  this  city.” — Acte  xviii.  10. 

In  the  Htudy  of  this  lesson  with  the  class,  it 
would  l>e  well  to  call  tiieir  attention  to  some  facte 
regarding  the  eity  of  Corinth. 

1.  Its  location.  It  was  aix>ut  fifty -six  miles 
from  Athens,  and  was  built  upon  the  isthmus  which 
united  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  mainland.  It  had 
two  ports :  that  of  Cenchrea  on  the  iEgean  S<>a, 
eight  miles  distant,  and  Lecheum,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Near  to  the 
dty  was  a  high  hill,  rising  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  almost  imjiregnable  by  its  steep 
ascent.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Venus.  This  hill  was  to  Ckirinth 
what  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens. 

2.  Its  histf  ry.  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the 
Bomans  B.  C.  146,  under  Lucius  Mummius,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cmsar  and  converted  into  a 
Roman  colony.  It  became  the  capital  of  Achaia, 
was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  Proconsul,  and  a 
great  military  centre. 

3.  Its  population,  composed  of  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  The  latter  formed  a  large  colony,  in¬ 
creased  probably  by  the  recent  expulsion  of  Jews 
from  Rome. 

4.  Its  religion.  In  Athens  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  was  the  chief  object  of  worship  ;  but  in 
Corinth  it  was  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  and  the 
prevailing  religion  was  dedi<*ated  to  her. 

5.  Its  magnificence.  Cicero  speaks  of  Corinth  as 
‘the  light  of  all  Greece.”  Florus  calls  the  city 
‘the  capital  of  Achaia  and  the  glory  of  Greece.” 

As  a  sea-port  it  was  more  influential  than  The.ssa- 
lonlc.a — in  fact,  it  was  the  seat  of  commerce  in 
Greece ;  while  for  learning  it  was  second  only  to 
Athens,  and  its  schools  of  art,  painting,  and  sculp¬ 
ture  were  famous  throughout  the  land.  The  jieo- 
ple  were  celebrated  for  their  great  wealth,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  elegance  of  living. 

6.  Its  morals.  No  words  can  give  any  adequate 
description  of  the  terrible  immorality  of  Corinth 

the  time  when  Paul  entered  it  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Chrysostom  says  it  was  “  the  mo.st  licentious 
of  all  that  are  or  have  been.”  Another  writer 
speaks  of  ite  morals  as  “  simply  infamous.”  This 
licentiousness  was  the  result  of  the  luxurious  life 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  degeneracy  had  alTecG 
ed  every  class  in  society. 

This  is  the  city  to  which  Paul  goes  as  an  amba.s- 
sador  of  Christ.  These  are  the  mighty  powers 
with  which  he  must  contend — hmtlienisni,  wealth, 
pride,  licentiousness,  worldliness  in  every  form, 
and  a  philosophy  which  denied  the  existence  of  a 
God.  The  Apostle  has  met  with  persecution  in  ev¬ 
ery  city,  but  he  is  as  full  of  courage  as  when  he 
first  preached  a  risen  Christ.  No  earthly  friend 
walks  by  his  side  as  he  enters  Corinth,  but  ho  leans 
upon  an  invisible  and  almighty  friend.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  sin  are  mighty,  but  his  weapon  of  attack  is 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  in  this  ho  glories  as  “  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  ja^wer  of  God.” 

Verses  1-3.  Paul  meets  with  two  persons  in 
Corinth  with  whom  he  forms  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship.  Their  names  were  Aquila,  and  his  wife  Pris¬ 
cilla.  Aquila  was  a  Jew,  but  his  name  was  Roman, 
and  in  his  long  residence  in  Italy  he  had  probably 
dropped  his  Jewish  name  and  taken  this  of  Aquila, 
which  is  a  Latin  word.  Ho  was  born  in  Pontus, 
an  Asiatic  province  which  had  come  under  Roman 
rule  by  the  arms  of  Pompey,  but  he  had  resided  in 
Rome,  until  compolleil  to  leave  by  the  imiierial 
edict  of  Claudius  (Acte  xi.  28).  There  are  many 
recorded  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  but 
the  one  mentioned  here  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  recorded  in  secular  histoiy  by  Suetonius. 
‘He  (that  is,  Claudius,)  banished  the  Jew’s  from 
Rome,  who  were  constantly  making  disturbanct>s 
at  the  instigation  of  one  ‘  Chrestus It  has  l>een 
thought  by  some  that  the  meaning  of  this  pa-ssage 
from  Suetonius  is  not  that  one  Chrestus  was  the 
loader,  but  that  the  movement  was  by  converted 
Jews  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  the  historian 
knew  only  the  name,  and  so  made  the  rword  as 
if  He  were  actually  present  in  Rome.  .Aquila  lived 
again  in  Romo  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  and  also  for  a  time  in 
Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  19;  read  also  1  Cor.  xvl.  19). 
The  question  has  be*’n  discussed  whether  these  two 
friends  of  Paul  wore  Christians  l)efore  he  met  them 
in  Corinth,  or  were  his  llrst  converts  in  that  city. 
Many  hold  the  former  view,  and  trace  their  con¬ 
version  to  the  preaching  of  those  who  were  present 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  pentecostal  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  for  we  read  that  there  wore  “strangers  from 
Rome  ”  ther*!  (Acts  ii.  10).  Others  believe  that 
Paul  was  drawn  U)  this  Jew  and  led  to  take  up  his 
alMKie  in  his  house,  on  account  of  their  sympathy 
in  business,  for  they  had  learned  the  same  trade, 
and  Paul  practised  it  while  he  was  in  Corinth,  for 
he  was  unwilling  to  be  a  bunlen  ujwn  any  one  (1 
Cor.  ix.  15).  This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  these 
two  Jews  became  not  only  earnest  Christians,  but 
the  helpers  of  the  Apostle  in  his  work,  and  his 
dearly  loved  friends  in  Christ.  Paul  had  learned 
this  trade  of  tent-making  when  a  boy  in  Cilicia. 
The  tent-cloth  was  manufactured  from  the  rough 
hair  of  the  goats. 

VERSBi  4-6.  Wo  have  in  these  verses  three  most 
interesting  facts ; 

1.  Paul  rea-soning  with  the  Jews  and  Greek  pros¬ 
elytes  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath.  We  have 
seen  in  previous  les.sons  that  it  was  his  custom  to 
proclaim  the  Gosp*d  first  to  his  own  countrymen, 
and  when  they  refu.sod  to  hear  him,  then  he  turned 
to  the  Gentiles.  During  the  w«?k  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  on  the  Sabbath  “he  reasoned  in  the  syn¬ 
agogue,”  and  this  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  have 
stirred  up  any  open  opposition ;  so  that  we  are 
forced  by  the  subsequent  verses  to  conclude  that 
Paul  was  not  filled  with  his  former  zeal,  and  that 
he  reasoned  about  Christ  rather  than  preached  the 
risen  Christ. 

2.  The  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timotheus — a  new 
Impailse  given  to  Paul,  and  a  new  i>owcr  in  his 
preaching.  There  had  be«‘n  a  lonelint>6.s  in  his  po¬ 
sition,  standing  in  that  wicked  city,  the  only  disci¬ 
ple  of  the  hated  Nazarene;  but  now  Silas  a'nl  Tim- 
otheus  an*  with  him.  and  he  feels  stronger  in  their 
fellow.ship.'  Then  they  brought  to  him  asslstiuice 
from  the  Church  in  Tbessalonica  (2  Cor.  xl.  9),  so 


that  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  labor  for  his 
daily  bread.  But  what  was  still  better,  they 
brought  cheering  news  of  the  faith  of  the  young 
converts  there,  and  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  churches  of  Macedonia— tidings  which  were 
“  a  reanimating  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God.”  And 
now  Paul’s  preaching  changes.  It  is  no  longer  of 
a  general  and  introductory  character,  but  becomes 
a  direct  and  burning  testimony  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
received  a  fresh  baptism  from  on  high — a  divine 
impulse  which  could  not  be  repressed.  The  word 
"pressed  in  spirit  ”  is  the  same  word  that  we  find 
in  Luke  xii.  50,  “  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  ac¬ 
complished.” 

3.  Opposition  by  the  Jews.  Intense  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  always  awakens  opposition,  as  the  Mas¬ 
ter  said  “I  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword.”  This  determined  refusal  to  accept  Jesus 
as  the  Christ,  led  Paul  to  boldly  turn  away  from 
the  Jews,  declaring  himself  free  from  the  guilt  of 
their  sin ;  for  he  had  preached  faithfully  the  truth. 
“Shook  his  raiment” — Acte  xiii.  51.  It  was  an  act 
common  among  the  Orientals,  and  indicated  a  com¬ 
plete  renunciation  of  the  Jews;  that  there  was  no 
more  any  bond  of  union  between  him  and  them,  not 
even  so  much  as  a  particle  of  dust  (Ezekiel  iii.  16- 
21,  xxxiii.  4,  7-9). 

Verses  7-11. — Unable  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
.synagogue,  Paul  cannot  .stop  preaching,  and  so  he 
accepts  the  invitation  of  a  God-fearing  Greek,  and 
in  his  house  teaches  the  converts  and  enquirers 
who  gather  about  the  Apostle.  Some  of  the  early 
manuscripts  read  for  Justus  “Titus,”  and  “Titus 
Justus,”  and  “  Titus,  the  son  of  Justus,”  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  allusion  is  to  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  11. 
who  afterwards  became  the  intimate  companion  of 
Paul. 

And  now  the  Lord,  whom  Paul  served  so  faith¬ 
fully,  appears  in  a  vision  to  cheer  His  disciple, 
who  perhaps  wa.s  beginning  to  question  whether  in 
Corinth,  as  in  Athens,  his  mission  was  not  to  be  a 
short  one  and  with  few  results.  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  whether  by  a  visible  form  and 
audiVde  voice  this  communication  came  to  Paul, 
for  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  was  a  divine 
message  from  the  Lord  Himself  (Acts  xvi.  9,  xxii. 
18).  Notice  the  four  parts  of  this  message : 

1.  “Fear  not.” 

2.  “I  am  with  thee.”  With  thee  to  guard  thy 
life  and  to  sustain  thee  in  thy  great  work. 

3.  “No  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee.”  An 
assurance  that  he  will  be  presfrved  from  injury 
and  death,  because 

4.  “  I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  Paul  had 
a  work  to  do,  and  therefore  his  life  would  be  pre¬ 
served.  God  never  suffers  His  idiildren  to  die  be¬ 
fore  their  work  is  finished.  Even  in  Corinth,  the 
most  corrupt  city  in  the  world,  there  were  harvest 
fruits  to  be  gathered.  It  does  not  matter  how- 
wicked  a  city  is,  nor  how  active  the  agencies  of 
Satan  are,  God’s  grace  can  triunqdi  o%'cr  all.  “  He 
is  able  to  save  even  to  the  uttermost.”  We  are 
never,  then,  to  be  discouraged  by  the  power  of  sin 
in  a  community,  for  if  we  labor  in  fellowship  with 
the  Lord,  our  8uccm.ss  is  sure. 

The  first  fruit  of  Paul’s  labors  was  the  conversion 
of  Crispus,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  .synagogue,  with 
his  whole  family.  Crispus  was  a  Jew,  but  his  name 
was  Roman.  He  had  jirobably  been  moved  by 
Paul’s  i>reaching,  and  when  the  latter  scjiarated 
himself  from  the  synagogue,  thus  bringing  matters 
to  a  crisis,  this  wavering  imiuirer  was  compelleil 
to  decide,  and  his  decision  was  for  Christ.  Then 
followiHl  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  Corinthians 
who  were  idolaters,  and  the  heart  of  the  Apostle 
must  have  been  filled  with  joy  and  praise.  Cri8j)us 
was  one  of  the  few  that  Paul  bajitizcd  with  his  own 
hand  (1  Cor.  i.  14). 

For  a  year  and  a  half  Paul  labored  in  Corinth, 
strengthening  the  converts  and  saving^uls,  and  it 
was  during  this  pi^riod  that  he  wrote  histwo  letters 
to  the  Church  in  Thessalonica. 

Verses  1-2-17.  The  word  “deputy”  should  b(> 
rendered  proconsul.  Gallio  was  the  brother  of 
Seneca,  the  famous  Stoic,  w-ho  calls  him  “  dulcis 
Gallio,”  and  says  “My  brother  Gallio,  whom  eve¬ 
ry  one  loves  too  little,  even  he  who  loves  him 
most.”  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Statius, 
and  others,  ainf  was  a  scholar,  and  in  every  n*- 
spect  a  markiHl  man.  ’fhe  hi.storical  accuracy  of 
Luke  is  proved  by  secular  writers.  Before  this 
Roman  proconsul  Paul  is  brought  on  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  establish  a  religion  not  sanction«“d 
by  the  law-.  The  words  “  made  insurrection  with 
one  accord,”  indicate  that  it  was  a  united  and  sys¬ 
tematic  movement  to  pcrstwute  the  fearless  Apo.s- 
tle.  “Judgment  seat”  may  be  rendereil  tribunal. 
The  jiroconsuls  held  court  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  sittings  were  usually  in  the  market¬ 
place.  The  law,  which  accoriiing  to  these  Jews 
had  been  brokesi  by  Paul,  may  have  been  the  im¬ 
perial  edict,  but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  the 
Jewish  law-,  reasoning  from  the  words  of  Gallio 
(verse  15).  Paul  was  about  to  answer  in  his  own 
defence  to  the  <-harge  brought  against  him,  w-hen 
the  proconsul  interrupts  him  by  dismissing  the 
case,  as  too  plain  for  any  discussion.  His  argu¬ 
ment  was,  that  if  the  case  were  one  of  injustice  or 
immorality,  the  civil  magistrate  could  take  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  it,  but  he  contemptuously  refus(!s  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  internal  troubh's  of  the 
Jews.  The  words  “  He  drave  them  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  seat  ”  mean  a  peremptory  dismissal.  The 
influence  of  this  ignominious  expulsion  of  the  de¬ 
spised  Jew-s  from  the  place  of  judgment  upon  th(^ 
Greeks,  led  to  an  uprising  against  thos<‘  who  had 
sought  to  injure  Paul,  and  the  mob  beat  publicly 
Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue. 

“And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things.” 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  Stoic,  imlifferent  to  all 
religious  truth  and  careless  regarding  the  welfare 
of  his  soul.  He  was  like  Pilate,  who  asked  ironi¬ 
cally  “What  is  truth?”  You  perceive  how  God 
fulfilled  to  Paul  His  promise  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  him.  He  does  not  even  have  to  open  his 
mouth,  for  Go.1  brings  deliverance  through  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Roman  official,  who  is  utterly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  all  religious  truth,  and  yet  he  becomes  the 
protector  of  God's  servant.  The  divine  purposes  are 
always  accomj>lished,  and  often  through  wicked 
and  godless  men.  The  Christian  need  never  fear, 
however  dark  the  pathway  may  seem,  if  he  walks 
w-ith  God  and  is  doing  His  will !  Every  such  be¬ 
liever  has  the  same  promise  that  cheered  Paul's 
lu'art.  “  Fear  not — I  am  with  thee.” 

DISTEIBUnON  OF  SUNDAT-SCHOOL  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS. 

The4Sunday-.schools  of  the  Pn.'sbyterian  churches 
of  New  Rochellji  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  have  learned 
that  it  is  more  ble.ss(>d  to  give  than  to  receive.  So 
for  s<‘veral  years,  as  Christmas  api>roached,  they 
have  sent  their  gifts  to  be  dislributed  by  a  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  .American  Sunday-school  Union  in  Min- 
ni'sota.  In  a  rece.'it  letter  he  reports  how  he  dis- 
per.stMl  them  abroad:  “On  Dec.  23d  I  returned 
home  from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Shell  River 
country,  during  which  I  distributed  cl  (tiling  sent 
to  me  for  the  ilestitute,  and  organize!  five  new 
schools,  all  in  eight  days.  On  the  ‘iSth  I  drove 
tw-enty-one  miles  in  the  afternoon  to  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  backwoods  school,  and  ha  l  my  first  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  and  distribution;  then  drove 
thr.'e  miles  to  lodge.  Next  ni  .ruing  r.Kse  at  3;  30; 
started  at  4;3i),  and  Carrie  I  in  my  sleigh  a  box  of 
‘2l'4)  jiounds.  Travelled  forty  miles  (mercury  38° 
lielow  zero)  to  my  second  school  out  on  the  prai¬ 
rie,  almost  frozen  out,  but  so  warmed  and  revived 
by  these  Christ'uas  gifts  as  to  be  filled  with  new 
life.  The  jiext  day  drove  thirty  miles  to  my  third 
school,  poor  but  very  interesting,  which  received 
such  Impulse  that  It  has  since  had  an  increase  of 
one-third.  The  next  day  had  similar  experiences 
with  iny  fourth  and  fifth  sclexds.  which,  as  the 
others,  gave  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  The  next 


day  met  two  schools  and  about  two  hundred  peo-- 
ple,  and  had  joyful  and  profitable  meetings,  follow¬ 
ed  since  by  large  increa.se  of  both  schools.  Next, 
day  had  a  happy  meeting  with  a  school  only  a 
month  old,  in  a  settlement  composed  from  foun- 
nationalities.  Next  day  had  a  delightful  time  with 
a  school  in  the  great  woods,  a  new  forest  school', 
reaching  bed  at  one  o’clock.  Next  day,  after  driv¬ 
ing  twenty  miles,  reached  a  new  school  in  a  settle 
ment  of  Swedes,  and  gave  great  happiness  to.  this 
Christian  people,  who  had  enjoyed  no  preaching  in 
their  two  years’  history.  Thence  drove  to.  n»  new 
school  organized  by  me  two  weeks  before  foe  twen¬ 
ty-five  families  in  Shell  City — a  great  surprise  to. 
them.  One  day’s  more  drive  of  twenty-fi,Ye  miles-, 
and  the  farthest  school  to  the  North  was  reached 
(mercury  40°  below-  zero) ;  and  on  the  coldest  night 
of  the  season  (some  said  mercury  54°  below  by- 
spirit  thermometer)  our  Christmas  tree  w-as  set  u^j* 
in  a  school  in  Carson,  organized  by  me  two  weeks, 
before.  Returning,  met  another  si’hool  only  tw-o 
weeks  old  In  a  new  village  on  the  prairie,  and  then 
drove  thirty  mile?  homeward,  stopping  to.  organize 
a  new  school  in  the  log  cabin  of  a  graduate  and: 
former  professor  in  an  Eastern  college.  The  next 
day  I  reached  home,  having  planted  twelve  Christ¬ 
mas  trees,  one  each  day,  and  all  where  they  had 
never  been  known  before,  furnishing  presents  for 
about  five  hundred  children,  from  supplies  sent  to 
me  from  your  school  and  the  Crescent-avenue  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  having  travelled  340 
miles  with  my  ponies  in  the  col  xest  w-eather  ever 
known  here.  There  was  not  one  failur«\  not  one 
(*omplaint  of  neglect  from  one  chihl,  but  only  joy 
and  thanks.” 

THE  KING’S  SHIPS. 

God  hath  so  many  ships  upon  the  sea ! 

His  are  the  merchantmen  that  carry  treasur.-. 
The  men-of-w-ar  all  bannered  gallantly. 

The  little  fisher  boats  and  barks  of  pleasure. 

On  all  this  sea  of  time  there  is  not  one 
That  .saileil  without  the  glorious  Name  theriHui. 

The  w-inds  go  up  and  down  upon  the  sea. 

And  some  they  lightly  clasp,  entreating  kindly. 
And  waft  them  to  the  port  where  they  would  be. 
And  other  ships  they  buffet  long  and  blindly. 

The  cloud  comes  down  on  the  great  sinking  deep. 
And  on  the  shore  the  watchers  stand  and  weep. 

And  God  hath  many  wrecks  within  the  sea ; 

Oh,  it  is  deep !  I  look  in  fear  and  wonder ;. 

The  w-isdom  throned  above  is  dark  to  me. 

Yet  is  sweet  to  think  His  care  is  under; 

That  yet  the  sunken  treasure  may  be  drawn 
Into  His  storehouse  when  the  sea  is  gone. 

So  I,  that  sail  in  peril  on  the  .sea. 

With  my  beloved,  whom  yet  the  waves  may  cover, 
Say — God  hath  more  than  angels’  care  of  me. 

And  larger  share  than  I  in  friend  and  lover. 

Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  watchers  on  the  land 
The  deep  is  but  the  hollow-  of  His  hand. 

— Bo.steu  Transcript. 


ri)(  lieUglouo 

— 

The  Christiun  Intelligcncei- : 

The  Veiiernide  Error.  The  pmicliei-  to  tlio 
Society  of  Etliicnl  Culture,  Felix  Adler,  of  this 
eity,  re|>eated  the  otlier  day  the  old  and  stale 
accusation,  “  The  piety  of  the  day,  ah.sorbod 
in  the  possible  miseries  of  another  w-orld,  al¬ 
lows  the  miseries  ((f  this  world  to  dwindle  into 
insignifleanee.”  Such  talk  is  unjiardonable  in  a 
town  like  this,  studded  with  industrial  and  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  furnished  with  boards  of  visitors, 
and  with  hospihils  ami  asylums,  and  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  societies  for  relieving  the  poor,  all 
founded  and  maintained  mainly  by  “  the  piety 
of  the  day.”  Ethical  culture  ought  not  to  be 
blind  to  what  is  right  about  it,  and  ought  to  be 
true  in  its  desciijitions  of  other  people.  The 
accusation  is  getting  into  a  pitiably  damaged 
conditif*!!.  It  has  within  a  few  weeks  reeeived 
n  Hignal  r<<f(it(i(ion  in  liondon.  “  The  Bitter 
(Ty  of  Outcast  London,”  a  recent  publieation, 
hius  had  a  remarkable  circulation,  and  has  been 
discussed  in  all  the  pajiers  of  (ireat  Britain 
and  many  of  the  magazines.  The  paper  de- 
.scribed  the  poverty,  ignoranee,  pidlution,  and 
wrc’tcheihie.ss  of  thou.samls  of  families  in  the 
British  capital,  and  of  coui-se  accusations  of 
neglect  on  the  jiiirt  of ‘tdirislians  w-ere  soon 
abundant.  The  London  Missionary  Hociety 
quietly  met  the  clamor  by  juiblishing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  condition  of  the  |>oor  of  Liaidon  as 
given  by  eye-witm-sses  at  the  time  when  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  organiz -d,  of  the  w-ork  done,  and  its 
costand  tin*  results  reached.  A  more  complete 
answer  has  never  been  made  to  the  old  lying 
charge.  Of  course  the  usual  llings  had  been 
indulged  in  and  a  great  deal  said  about  sending 
money  and  men  to  the  heathen,  while  allowing 
souls  to  perish  in  the  very  heart  of  the  einjiire, 
and  almost  under  the  eavt's  of  the  home 
churelu'S.  The  vinrlieation  of  the  Christian 
(diureh  was  so  thorough  that  the  author  of  the 
“  Bitter  Cry  ”  frankly  acknowledged,  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  a  widely  ciri*ulated  journal,  that  the 
churches  of  London  had  actually  wrought  an 
imi>rovement  in  the  condition  of  the  nias.ses  of 
the  metropolis,  and  had  accomplished  this  not 
only  by  a  larg.*  outlay  of  rnoiu'y  and  work,  but 
also  through  a  sjdendid  Christian  heroism 
which  had  braved  the  dangers  of  the  vilest 
dens,  occupi(*d  by  Ih'rce  and  homicidal  men 
and  women.  Since  then,  for  the  time,  nothing 
more  has  been  heard  about  the  neglect  of  the 
London  masses  by  the  London  churches. 

The  Jewish  Messenger ; 

Judging  from  the  discussion  which  is  taking 
place  in  refen*nee  to  tenement  re!<(rm,  one 
might  infer  that  the  tenement-house  population 
are  all  rejirobates  and  wholly  addicted  to  vice. 
Undoubtedly  ov«*rcrow-ded  tenements  are  un- 
h(*althy  and  may  lead  to  immorality  ;  but  vice 
is  not  gi'ographical  in  New  York.  It  Haunts 
trom  the  brow-n-stone  dwelling  mon*  trium¬ 
phantly  and  seductively  than  from  obscure 
tenements.  Imju-oved  homes  alone  are  power¬ 
less  to  reform  any  section  of  our  pc(or  that 
needs  to  be  reformed.  Why,  elegant  mansions 
are  no  guarantee  against  crime,  trickery,  and 
corruption.  And  how  few  fashionable  districts 
of  the  city  are  free  from  misery  and  unhappi- 
n  -ss  due  to  tin*  play  of  unlaw  ful  and  unholy 
passions ! 

According  to  the  new-sjiaper  reports  of  Dr. 
Adler’s  h'ctures,  it  would  appear  that  the 
churches  are  doing  nothing  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth  The  churches  have  done  and  are  doing 
much  for  thedow-n-town  tenement-house  popu¬ 
lation.  The  work  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Socie¬ 
ty,  with  its  kindergartens,  free  reading-rooms, 
etc.,  b'^gan  long  b(*t.>re  the  Society  Pn-  Ethical 
Culture  was  organized.  There  are  a  number 
of  free  churches  already  established,  and  up¬ 
town  ministei-s,  like  Drs.  Hall  and  Crosby,  go 
down  among  their  poorer  brethren.  Our  Chris¬ 
tian  citizens  recognize  the  duty  of  mis.sion  work  ; 
and  their  agencies  are  numeVous,  although  by 
no  means  equal  to  present  needs. 

The  Examiner ; 

We  have  a  h'tter  from  one  of  our  best  lay¬ 
men,  living  in  a  rural  county  which  need  not  be 
named,  expressing  his  concern  and  grief  at  the 
course  pursued  by  some  churches  of  his  sec¬ 
tion  in  disciplining  and  withdrawing  the  hand 
of  fellowship  from  ordained  ministers  wholly 
on  their  ow-n  n'sjionsibility.  He  wishes  to 
know  w-hether  a  church  can  be  a  regular  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  and  juirsue  this  course.  It  seems 
to  us  that  nothing  could  be  more  irregular  and 
unreas  mable  than  for  a  local  church  to  take 
upon  itself  the  whole  responsibility  of  disciplin¬ 
ing  and  e.xcluding  an  ordained  minister,  except 
in  cases  of  scandalous  crimes.  To  do  it  is  to 
run  the  doctrine  of  church  independency  into 
the  ground.  An  ordaincfl  minister  is  notiin  or- 
dinaiy  church-member.  He  was  put  into  the 
ministry  through  the  advice  of  council,  and  in 
the  action  of  the  council  he  receive  1  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  all  tile  churches  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  but  re- 
ganl  it  as  a  serious  and  inexcusable  inconsis¬ 
tency,  for  any  IdcuI  church  to  determine  that  a 
man  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  recognized  as  an  or¬ 
dained  minister.  A  church  may  have  occasion 
to  doubt  the  fitness  of  a  minister  to  continue  in 
his  work, and  they  may  know  of  charges  against 
him  which  they  believe  should  be  investigated. 


Hr  such  a(  casi*  it  mi§^t  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  tiie  church  to  notify  the  minister  of  their 
want  of  confidence  in  mm,  and  the  reason  why. 
But,  it  the-  chwch  is^  oi  the  opinion  that  his  is  a 
case  calling  for  disc^line.  there  is  but  one  right 
tib  ng  tor  them  to  do^  It  is  to  call  a  council,  in 
tlie  usual  weiiy,.aiKl  to  siibinit  the  whole  of  their 
grievances,  to  that  counts,  and  receive  its  ad- 
v  ce  as.  to  whethe*  the  accused  minister  has 
forfeited  his.  miEisterial  and  church  standing. 
The  psiuciple  is  that  a  man  who  is  ordained  to 
the  CSospel  minfetiy  by  the  advice  and  action 
of  a  eouncil  cannot  with  any  show  of  propriety 
be  thrust  out  of  tire  ministry  but  by  the  advice 
of  a  council.  We  heartily  believe  that  every 
Baptist  Church  has  the  exclusive  right  to  man¬ 
age  its-  own  afUiirs  in  its  own  way,  under  the 
the  laws  of  the  Now  Testament.  But  the  dis¬ 
ciplining  of  an  ordained  minister  is  more  than , 
its.  own  affiiir.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
chniKhea  any  cixnm'erned,  and  the  principle  of  the 
oomiuon  interdependence  growing  out  of  a  com-- 
mon  fdiowship  applies  to  it. 

The  Churchman ; 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  sermon  at  tliie 
Reading  Chuix'h  Congress  has  been  puhllshied, 
and  deserves  very  careful  attention.  The  ssub- 
jeot  is  “Antichrist,”  and  it  is  solemnly  and.  pme- 
tically  handled  as  by  one  who  feels,  that  the 
great  enemy  is  about  to  be  manifested!.  Tlie 
inquiry  as  to  the  papal  Antichrist  is.  candidly 
treated,  and  with  a  degree  of  prud.«iee  not 
cHjmmon  among  writers  who  set  asUlie  the  Lu¬ 
theran  ideas.  lu  their  efforts  to.  show  that  a 
suocession  of  jiontiffs  cannot  be  “tlie  lawless 
one,”  writers  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  re-, 
actionary  tone  of  apologists,  if  not  eulogists,  tf 
the  papaw.  But  the  idea  is  not  originally  L»ir 
theran.  It  conies  direct  from  a  Bisliop  of  Rosue 
and  a  great  doctor  of  the  Ciiurch.  Gregory 
tire  Great  saw  a  “  forerunner  of  Antichi'ist  ”■  in 
any  one  who  should  claim  an  universal  bislrop- 
ric,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  Luther  and  his 
contemporaries  saw  an  aocomplished  AEtichrist 
ill  the  Popes  of  his  own  time,  such  as.Ale.xander 
VI.  Bisliop  Browne  regards  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  as  (the  “  letting  ”)  tlie  obstacle  to  the  man¬ 
ifestation  of  Autiohrist ;  but  he  argues  forcibly 
that  the  Roniau  Empire  w’as  visible  even  under 
Napoleon  I.,  and  has  only  just  Ui>en  “taken  out 
of  the  way.”  The  signs  of  lawless  anarchy 
abound,  and  the  awful  apostaey  may  he  near. 

We  have  been  inclineti  to  suppose  that  the 
Antichrist  is  the  author  of  evil  himself,  that 
old  serpent,  the  devil.  He  is  the  auti-Messlas, 
and  those  wluun  ho  inspires  and  makes  the 
instruments  of  his  malignity  are  so  many  An¬ 
tichrists,  in  St.  John’s  sense.  As  *•  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  godliness”  is  tlie  incarnate  G((d,  so 
“  tlie  mystery  of  iniquity  ”  is  a  Satanic  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  formidable  character  of  the  I^at- 
ter  Day,  through  wliom  the  devil  will  work  ids 
last  and  most  terrible  assault  ujum  the  Gospel, 
and  upon  all  who  profess  it :  nay,  upon  Theism 
itself,  and  ujion  all  who  refuse  to  accept  him 
as  greater  than  all  that  is  called  God  or  tliat  is 
worshipped. 

That  this  terrible  Avatar  of  tlie  great  enemy 
of  our  race,  and  hence  of  its  gre:it  lleliverer,  is 
to  “  .sit  hi  the  Temple  of  God,  sliowing  Himself 
that  He  is  God,”  is  the  mo.st  awful  part  of  tlie 
mystery.  The  Church  itself,  in  some  jiart 
thereof,  is  to  become  “  a  .synagogue  of  Satan,” 
L'-'t  us  all  look  homeward,  as  did  the  Apos¬ 
tles  on  a  memoiable  occasion,  and'SH^,  ratlior. 
Lord  is  it  /,  than  look  about  us  for  some  .sister- 
church  as  most  likely  to  be  the  Tliyatiru  of  an 
epoch  so  unspeakably  diabolical  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  truth.  A.  C.  C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  vice  of  gambling  was  recently  so  lueva- 
lent  among  the  students  of  a  leading  college  in 
the  ea.stern  jiait  of  this  country  that  the  facul¬ 
ty  were  compelled  to  take  summary  measures 
of  cure.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  students 
had  lost  eveiy  dollar  in  his  possession,  evt*ry 
iU'^ch\  of  furniture  in  his  room,  and  every 
stitJM  or  elotliliig  on  his  person ;  and  that 
another  student  was  in  reality  a  jirofessional 
gambler,  wlio  had  enb'red  the  institution  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fleecing  tho  youths.  Wlien 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  college  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  ill  tlie  neighborhood,  and  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  rid  of  liim. 

Tlie  Boston  Gazette  says ;  “  There  are  now 
forty-eiglit  lady  students  in  tlie  Harvard  Annex, 
and  it  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Harvard 
professors  tliat  the  average  scholarship  of  the 
classes  in  the  Annex  is  above  that  of  the  classes 
in  the  College.  Over  fifty  courses  are  open  to 
the  pupils,  and  of  these  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
German,  and  mathematics  attract  tlie  l.irgest 
numbers.  This  year  thirty-five  out  of  the  forty- 
eight  ladi(*s  have  chosen  Greek  eleetivee.  Two 
entliusiastic  girls  from  Texas  sold  lands  and 
travelled  two  thousand  miles  for  privileges 
which  Harvard  Univci-sity  could  afford  beyond 
any  woman’s  college.  In  return  the  Annex  has 
sent  a  graduate  to  Montana  as  head  of  a  classi 
cal  school.” 

Three  yi*ais  ago  Amherst  College  made  a 
set  of  rules  founder!  on  the  principle  that  each 
student  was  received  as  a  gentleman  and  would 
be  expelled  when.^ver  his  conduct  proved  tliat 
he  was  not.  Pri'sident  Seelye  says  it  is  tho  un- 
(luestioned  judgment  of  the  faculty  that  there 
has  been  a  great  gain  in  regularity  of  attend¬ 
ance  and  standard  of  scholarsliip.  No  punisli- 
ments  are  prescribed.  The  misbehaving  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  sent  away  nor  even  shut  out  of  the 
recitation  rooms,  but  no  attention  whatever  is 
paid  to  him.  Tho  system  of  government  re¬ 
cently  introduced  at  Bowdoin  comprehends  a 
college  court,  com))oscd  of  a  student  jury  with 
a  professor  us  president,  to  try  and  punLsli  of- 
fendei>».  A  full  test  of  tliis  innovation  has  not 
been  made,  but  thus  far  it  lias  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Harvard  also,  has  reo(*ntly  put  into 
|>ractice  a  scheme  which  gives  the  students  a 
voice  ill  the  deliberations  of  tlie  faculty.  Prof. 
Thwing  says  that  the  experiments  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  have  been  so  productive  of  good  results 
tliat  a  standing  committee  will  be  appointed  to 
receive  whatever  suggestions  the  students  may 
wish  to  make. 

The  liberal  b(*qucst  to  Dartmoutli  made  by 
Julius  Hallgarten  the  banker  of  tliis  city,  has  a 
bit  of  history  coiim'cted  with  it,  says  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor.  A  few  years  ago  the  Rev. 
Henry  E.  Parker  D.D.,  of  Ilartmouth,  visited 
Bermuda,  and  while  there  met  Mr.  Hallgarten. 
The  New  Yorker  was  favorably  impressed  with 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  their  intimacy  was 
continued  by  a  visit  from  the  hanker  at  Prof. 
Parker’s  beautiful  Hanover  home.  Out  of  this 
friendship  and  admiration  for  one  of  tlie  Col¬ 
lege’s  most  popular  jirofessors,  resulted  the 
bequest  of  8.5(),0i)0  to  the  Collegi*.  An  added 
intenwt  attaches  to  the  gift  for  the  n'asoii  that 
no  one  was  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  bene¬ 
factor  until  after  his  death.  In  reference  to  his 
bequest  to  tlie  New  York  University,  he  was. a 
relation  by  m  irriage  of  the  late  Prof.  Nord- 
lieiiner,  who  was  decades  ago  Hebrew  professor 
in  that  college. 

CHRISTENDOM'S  CURSES. 

In  a  paper  on  “The  Hoeial  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  Madagascar,”  read  by  tlie  Rev.  ,T. 
Peill  before  the  Socii'ty  of  Arts  in  London, 
startling  facts  were  given  concerning  the  curse 
wliicli  Christendom  inflicts  upon  tiiat  beautiful 
isle.  Slavery  and  rum  are  prominent  among 
these  evils.  The  native  government  much  de¬ 
sires  to  raise  tlie  duty  on  rum,  which  is  now 
sold  at  about  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  thus  bringing 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  treaty  with  Grmt  Britain,  the  Madagascar 
government  is  unable  to  impose  a  higher  duty, 
or  exclude  the  infernal  product  from  her  soil. 
Much  rum  Is  manufactured  by  the  natives,  who 
have  learned  of  so-called  Christian  nations  how 
to  produce  this  water  of  death  ;  large  quanti¬ 
ties  also  are  sent  thither  by  the  French  and 
British  merchants,  the  subjects  of  Christian 
Englnml  pressing  this  hellish  traffic,  and  shel¬ 
tering  themselves  behind  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  them  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  The  spirit  of  evil  is  working  ruin  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar.  In  some  ca8t« 
rum  is  given  raw  lo  infants  at  the  breast.  A 
missionary  theie  reported  that  he  had  seen 
children  at  their  play  intoxicated  through 
strong  drink.  All  juogress  in  Eastern  Mada- 
ga3«*ar  is  prevented  by  the  curse  of  this  cheap 
foreign  spirit,  which  destroys  the  nativ<.*8  and 
is  depopulating  the  country,  confirming  the 


awful  stajjement  infiUh’By  the  emporor  of'Clliliav. ' 
when,  to  jitetify  his>ralusal  to  admit  the  Goapel' 
to  his  dominions,  he  said  ‘‘^iVherevier  Christidnnt 
go  they:ti}Weti  the  gtipund  tmth  hitnmn.bones,"' 

Shall  poor,  degrad^tl,.  outraged)  heathendoms 
ever  learn  the  diffirrence  betweoa  the  Chris* 
tianity .taught  by,  Christ  and.  practiced  by  HiS^ 
chosen. ijeople,  andjbe  sham  pieUy  and  baptis¬ 
ed  heathenism  whiich  send  forrti  streams  of 
death;  and  destrualion  frem*  so-called' Chris¬ 
tian  laods,  to  blight  and  desolattf  those  nations^ 
which  so  much  ii«ed  the  lighti.  af  life  andl9hc 
hopiO  df  salvatlonn!? 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  CherokoO'- Iowa  EnteiTtirise  issaiditobe 
tltoonly  newspaper  in  the  \world  ownedi  edit- 
odv  and  manageclby  a  blind’mun. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Miller,  comifflanding  the>steam- 
Itoat  Sabine,,,  piling  on  the  Mississippi  river, 

I  has  receivefil  her  license  as- captain, 
i  Dr.  Geoige  A.  Scott  is;  now  selling'  electric 
corsets.  au(d  belts  at  the  usual  prim#  for  the 
same  articles  without  the  electric  qualities. 
See  adveriteement. 

A  French  authority  says  that  boots  and  shoe*  ! 
may  bo.  rendered  permanently  waterproof  b:c 
soaKii4(rthem  for  several  hours  in,  thick  soato.. 
water..  A  fatty  acid  is  formed  in  tie  leather  % 
the  soap^  which  makjes  it  impervious  to  watior. 

Joseiih  Cook  has  i»n  alarm-cloek  on  his  d#6k 
on  the-  Boston  platform,  to  wajfii  him  w’heu  to 
eiid!  his  prelude  arql  begin  his  liecture,  whoftto 
brtjak  off  for  an  iuJerlude,  wbpn  to  resuir^e-  liis 
Rctui’o,  and  whe»  to  coiiclucie  the  whoW  per¬ 
formance. 

The  Australian  colonies  ajre  gradually  form¬ 
ing  a  navy.  Tin?  Protector,  a  powerful  cruiser 
carrying  six  fuamidable  guns,  has  jwst  been 
launched  for  South  Australia.  Melbourne  lia.s 
torjiedo  and  gunboats,  and  New  Zealand  has 
similarly  pr«>vidod  hers,#>lf. 

More  thaa»  fifty  Sisters  of  Meroy,  whom  the 
Paris  Murncipal  Council  lately  ejected  from 
the  hospitals  in  favor  of  lav  nurses,  are  going 
to  PanaiiMi,  where  they  will  minister  to  the 
sick  in  tho  hospitiU  sheds  erectwl  alongside  of 
the  oatgil. 

A  woman  has  been  tending  a  switch  at  a  rail¬ 
road  junction  near  Macon,  Oa.,  since  18e‘2,  hav¬ 
ing  succeeded  her  husband,  who  was  switchman 
fox  ten  years  i>revious.  She  is  at  her  post  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  and 
during  the  >Yhole  long  jieriod  of  her  service  has 
never  misplaced  a  sw’itch.  She  Is  62  years  old. 

William  Durant,  business  manager  of  tho 
Boston  Transcript,  and  for  fifty  years  in  the 
service  of  the  pai>er,  has  boon  given  a  comidi- 
mentary  dinner  by  its  nrojirietors,  the  editors, 
reporters,  and  heads  of  the  establishment  be¬ 
ing  the  only  guests.  The  Boston  Joucnal  says 
the  Transcript  is  probably  the  only  daily  pa- 
{(cr  in  the  world  owned  exclusively  by  ladies, 
and  they  were  present. 

The  Cooley  Creamer  has  stood  the  tests  of 
several  years.  It  is  claimed  that  it  produces 
the  largest  quantity  and  the  best  quality  of 
butter.  The  analysis  of  tlie  skim  milk  by 
Prof.  Goessmanii  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  shows  less  tlian  u  (iiiarter  of 
one  per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  tlio  milk.  The  sales 
of  these  Creamers  arc  very  extensive,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

A  suspicion  Is  gaining  ground  that  all  is  not 
Aiiollinarls  water  which  is  sold  under  that 
name  in  the  eongre.ssional  restaurants.  Tlie 
discovery  tliat  congressional  tea  in  cooling 
turns  into  brandy  or  rye  wliisky  or  rum,  has 
set  this  suspicion  on  foot,  and  tlic  high  price 
charged  for  a  bottle  of  Apolliiiarls  in  the  Sen. 
ate  restauHini  utifngthens  it.  By-and-by  the 
hi'  members  who  would  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  evil  in  ordering  drinks,  will  liave 
to  confine  their  orders  to  plain  Potoinae  water,  j 

Holman  Hunt  the  artist,  belii'vos  that  Shake- 
speare’s  sonnets  were  addre.s.sed,  not  to  any  un- 
kiiowQ  Iqve  or  cherished  male  frlenil,  but  to 
his  wife.  Aline  Hathaway.  When  confronted 
by  the  argument  that  all  this  exciuisite  fond¬ 
ness  could  not  be  Intended  for  the  lady  to 
whom  the  poet  left  the  slighting  legacy  of  a 
second-best  bed,  he  replies  that  ns  it  was  then 
English  law'  and  custom  that  a  man’s  heir 
should  inherit  his  best  bed,  Shakespi*are  gave 
tho  choicest  that  lie  could  legally  give  to  his 
widow.  So  strongly  has  tlie  fair  image  of  Anne 
Sliakesjieare  imiiressed  itself  on  Mr.  Hunt’.s 
mind,  that  lie  lias  been  iiainting  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  noble  picture  of  lier. 

“  I  remember  Cardinal  McCloskey  when  he 
was  ill  Albany,”  said  Rev.  C.  A.  Walsworth  of 
St.  Mary’s  church  in  that  city  the  other  day. 

*■  He  was  one  of  the  plainest  men  I  ever  knew. 
He  lived  very  simply,  occupying  a  single  room 
jn  his  large  house  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
just  a  small  room  off  in  which  he  slept,  ami 
which  could  scarcely  hold  a  bed.  He  used  to 
drive  a  plain  horse,  and  ride  in  a  very  plain 
carriage.  ‘Old  Dolly,’ the  mare,  had  quite  a 
reputation.  She  was  gentle  and  kind,  had  no 
fire  in  her,  and  was  easy  going.  She  was  a 
fine  animal,  though,  iiotwitlistaMdlng  she  was 
plain.  Cardinal  McCloskey  was  also  a  plain 
liver,  eivting  the  plainest  of  food.” 

The  lately  issued  fac-simile  first  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  ‘‘ Religlo  Medici  ”  has  a 
curious  new-fashioned  cover.  It  is  hound  ap¬ 
parently  between  tw’o  slabs  of  oak,  beautifully 
grained  and  figured  in  low  relief  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  scroll  pattern.  A  clo.se  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  tlio  wood  is  not  solid,  tho  fact 
being  that  some  ingenious  inventor  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  device  whereby  solid  oak  (in  tliis  case 
the  wood  came  from  an  old  chest)  can  be  cut 
in  slices  about  the  thickness  of  drawing-paper, 
so  softened  as  to  receive  the  imi»ression  of  a 
stamped  iiattern,  and  being  then  folded  over  a 
binding  of  <*ard board,  made  to  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  carved  oak. 

At  about  midnight  last  night  (says  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  paper)  Charles  Craig,  a  sad  aud  dejected 
negro,  formerly  the  savage  Patagonian  canni¬ 
bal,  applied  for  lodging  at  the  station-house. 
He  said  he  had  no  money,  no  home,  no  friends. 
He  was  locked  up  as  a  vagrant.  At  the  reipiest 
of  the  officers  he  recited  tlie  lecture  on  him 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  show  had  deliver¬ 
ed  for  the  pa.st  eighteen  weeks:  “I  will  next 
introduce  to  your  notice  Tepsi  Adamanza,  the 
wild  Patagonian  cannibal  youth,  who  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Capt.  Berger,  a  Ger¬ 
man  sea  captain,  who  was  wrecked  off  tlie 
Patagonian  coast,  where  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  natives  and  held  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon 
for  seven  months.  Throiigli  treachery  of  tliis 
sipage  he  escaped  ami  took  tho  youth  with 
him.  He  took  him  to  IJveri>ool  and  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  the  cannibal  was  exhibited  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  excited  the  profound- 
est  curiosity  of  Darwin.  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and 
Herbert  Sjiencer.  He  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  P.  T.  Barnum,  ami  is  now  under 
contract  to  G.  B.  Bunnell.  At  times  he  Is  so 
violent  he  has  to  be  fettered  and  chained  to 
jirevent  his  iuas.saering  the  citizens.  A  won¬ 
derful  freak  about  this  Doy  has  never  yet  been 
explained  by  scientific  and  medical  men,  and 
that  is,  he  was  never  seen  with  his  eves  shut. 
He  i-8_the  only  Patagonian  ever  exhibited  in 
any  civilized  country,  so  you  are  now  looking 
on  something  tliat  no  one  ever  saw  before  or 
ever  will  see  again.” 

Abbeville,  Ala.,  Feb.  14.— It<^>bert  Carroll,  a 
trapiicr  and  hunter,  while  trapjiing  for  otters 
-on  West  Clioctawiditehie  River,  in  this  State, 
had  a  terrible  fight  with  an  alligator  lost  week. 
Seeing  the  water  agitated  in  a  hole  near  the 
river,  and  sujiposlng  that  otters  were  fishing 
therein,  he  mounted  a  pole  on  a  tussock  just 
above  the  water’s  edge.  His  steel  traps  were 
in  a  sack  susj«*ndod  from  his  neck.  His  only 
weapon  was  his  hatchet.  He  sat  on  the  i)ole, 
with  a  ma.ss  of  vines  at  his  back.  He  held  his 
weapon  remly  to  strike  an  otter,  should  one 
arise.  Soon  he  saw  a  young  alligator  near 
him.  He  caught  it  up,  and  it  uttered  a  cry. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a  terrible  splash  of 
water,  and  a  huge  alligator,  with  rlistendcd 
mouth  and  glittering  teeth,  rushed  for  him. 
With  little  lioiie  of  escape  he  fell  back  ujion 
the  vinos,  and  as  ho  did  so  kicked  the  jiole 
from  under  his  feet.  The  terrible  jaws  clo.sed 
on  the  pole  and  crushed  it.  Carroll  tried  to 
interjiose  the  traps,  but  a  vine  had  caught 
them  and  partly  field  him  down.  Seizing  his 
hatchet,  he  struck  into  the  ojien  mouth  of  his 
as.sailant.  It  closed  on  the  weaiion,  and  with 
great  difficulty  he  .saved  the  hatchet.  Getting 
free  from  his  traps,  he  dealt  the  alligator  a 
fatal  blow  on  the  skull  as  it  made  the  next 
charge.  He  secured  the  skin  and  such  teeth 
as  had  not  been  destroyed  in  the  fight.  The 
length  of  the  alligator  wa.s  about  nine  and  a 
half  feet.  The  hole  was  its  den.  Alligators 
rarely  attack  human  beings. 

THE  USE  OF  Madfime  Porter's  Cough  Balsam 
for  the  past  forty  years,  has  given  proof  of  its 
efficacy  in  pulmonary  complaints.  As  time  makes 
the  facte  wider  and  l(etter  known,  tho  Balsam  is 
fast  becoming  a  staple  necessity  among  all  classes. 
Prices  25,  50,  and  75  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 


THE  NEW 


By  U  S.  LEASON  and  W.  A.  LAFFERTY* 

A  choke^  collection  of  sacred  and  seculaB  music  fon 

Sinsring:  Classes,  Institutes* 
Conventions  and  Choral 
Societies. . 

The  ‘•‘■Nzw  Mcsical  (^J  IVER  "  will  l>e  I'ouiullo. 
be  very  complete  in  nil  its  departments.  The 
Singjltlg  Scliool  Devices  are  usefnli  and 
ingenious.  The  Editors  have  been  fartunate  in 
seenrinK  contributions  from  prominent  American 
composers.  The  work  is  eminently  praclicail,  and; 
we  are  sure,  will  meet  with  public  approval. 

75  cent*  toy  iHMil,  •7.5*'  pe** 
doxen  toy  XCxpre**. .  Speclmeia 
pagea  KRISI*:. 

r  ublixhed  bjr 

I  JOHN  CHURCH  I  &.  CO., 

I  fASSSttSESI.'  ■!  Ctmcimiati.  0. 

( _  _ _ _ 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  NEED! 

IN  VOVR  PR  AVER  MBKTINO  t 

Git^I  Hymns  Consolidated. 

CMtaiuiim  tbe  choicest  DevcUoual  Songs  In  the  lan- 
Rtuvge.  4U0  pages. 

Iter  lOO  Copies  ;  85  Cts.  stMch  by  Mail. 
KUDITION  WITH  W'ORDS  ONLY^bound  in  Boants, 
4)^  per  100  Copies;  l#9..C;tSN oach  by  Mail. 

IN  YOL'R  INFANT  OR  PRXMARV  CLASS. 

I  Little  Pilgrim  Songs. 

A  collsotlon  of  new  and  boaatitul  Songs  tor  the  Litilo 
'  Folks. 

$30  per  100  Copies  ;;  30  Cto.  each  by  Mall. 

IN  VOCR  SINGING  Ci.AS»  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  i 

Common  Sense  Unsic  Reader. 

A  i>erfcctly  graded,  Iiistruotlon  Book,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  Songs  tyr  practice  aud  recroatlon. 

$50  per  lOOi  Copios;  00  Cts.  each  by  Mail. 

?.^Specime*h  Pages  and  a  Full  Catalogue  of  our 
PublicationSi  sent  on  rtfptesl. 

BIOLOT^  MAIN, 

76  Ravi  Ntittb  Street,  I  81  Randolph  Street, 
NKW  YORK.  I  CHICAGO. 

E.  Howard  &  €o.’s 

TOWIilK  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  for  forty  years.  Warranted  I 
every  respect.  Send  for  circular. 

The  E.  SoTrarl  Watoli  and  Oloek  Oo., 

so  MAIDBN  LANK,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

NEW  YOKK.  BDSTON. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  For  Cent 

•  RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Largo  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGIISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  tho 

Centnil  Illinois  Fuianeiiil  Agenry,  .liirksonvijle,  miiioin, 

PRATT  A  CONE, 

RMAL  RSTATB  LOANS. 
Absolutely  Safe  Invest.nei.ts  In  Brst  mortgage  notes 
on  Improved  Beal  fjttnte  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Mlnneaiiolls,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  Income  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  inter- 
est  collected  and  remitted  lu  New  York  exchange  without 
expense  to  our  clients.  F'.jJi  (ietulls  glveu  fiU  application 
»jy  letter  or  In  At  eithtT  f’fflW.  Vl'Y  n^eivuce# 

I  fivan.  A  ilmiteJ  ftmouni  of"  jier  cent,  notes  'usnafly  Oh 
hand. 

electps  a.  puatt,  robf.rt  d.  cone; 

Union  Nat.  Bank  Building,  No.  7  Nassau  Ht.,  llooni  28, 
Mlnne.-k|Hills,  Minn.  New  York  City. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

OJJice,  No,  110  ItroaduHip. 

SIXTY-FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  ot 
JANUARY,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Ri'serve for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,407,034  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  327,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,007,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  .^,^2,751  11 

SlIMMAUY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIKEAND  FOB  THE  PBOTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDEB3  OF  FIKE  INSDEANCE: 

Cash  in  Banks .  $108,048  59 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

on  Real  Rstate  (worth  $'#.813,300) _ l,17‘3,15ti  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).. 3,04.5,630  UU 
Bank  and  Hnilrond  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,,510,055  OO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  30,000  OO 

Loans  on  Storks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $630,. 

5438.75) .  4540,050  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  18H4 _  .50,337  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Ag^ents .  179,069  ''T 

Real  Bstate . 04,918  5S0 

Total . $7,403,751  U 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  ConiiMiny. 

Officfs,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  5  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Ste., 
BuUdiug.s:  )  aud  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,775,830  60 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  4:10,3544  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cush .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  .  1,661,797  #8 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,043  01 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Imw.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000. 

VIRKCroRr,: 

GBO.  T.  HOPK,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  3d  Vice-President. 
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CyurS  PKcK,  Rfcretcury. 

A.  M.  KIRBV,  S*c.  Local  DtpartwuM. 
n.  0.  TnWSSK'fD.  Sec.  Apmey  lupartmcnt. 

C.  II.  DUTCH KK,  See.  Hr ooklyn  Department. 

UEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Hanager. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BEOASyAT,  KEy  TORE. 

Sixty-first  Semi-Annaal  Statement,  showing  the  conditioB 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  It^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Rpserye  for  Re-Insoranee,  -  -  702,938  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  LiabilitieH,  140,705  97 

>et  Surplus, . 715,Ou4  89 

Ifotal  Assets,  .  .  .  $2,&.>9,2»9  If 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS, 

United  Statee  Bende  (|(ar  value  SI , 32.5,060) . %1,!>5S,7K  16 

Bomle  and  Mortgage,  being  flrHt  Hen  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Real  Eatate  In  the  cltlee  'of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  .  200,7110  M. 

Loaiin  on  call,  amply  eccuretl .  1,500  00 

Coah  In  Banka  and  Offlee  .  S2,2M  81 

Rallro.td  Firat  Mortgage  Honda  .  41S,12i  00 

State  and  City  B'jU'Is .  15,290  00 

Bank  and  Truat  Oompauy'B  Stocks . 53,660  00 

liallrood  Stuck.  11,100  Of 

Balances  In  handa  of  Agcnta,  In  cr>uiae  of  trane- 
mtaelon,  and  UACC’.'.3C*cd  Cfflvo  Prem.’un:s..  ,  loo.ooo  91 

Accrued  lutereet .  10,757  06 

-  72,560, 2W  16 

BSSTJAimr  s.  yALflOTT,  Profident. 

1.  REMSEN  LANE,  Tlue-Pres’t  and  Sec'/, 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Aaalalant  Secretary. 
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PROTESTAXT  MISSIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

As  this  great  country,  with  which  we  are 
soon  to  be  connected  by  railroad,  will  come  in 
a  special  manner  before  many  Monthly  C/on- 
certs  in  March,  the  following  table  will  be  of 
interest,  as  Indicating  the  several  forces  at 
work  there  to  make  the  i>eople  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 


Ordain-  Ordain-  XaMrf 


fd  Miition- 

fd  Xa- 
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Presbyterian  Board . 
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American  Board . 

3 

... 

— 
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Episcoiial  Cliurch . 

1 

11 

44 

1.470 

379 

Baptist  Church,  South. . . 

2 

— 

— 

65 
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Methodist  Board . 

9 

5 

31 

;i95 
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“  “  8f(Uth. 

6 

4» 
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Mexican  Border  Mission. 

4 

— 

— 

943 

— 

Total . 

24 

26 

l.W 

11,900 

2,217 

In  connection  with  the  Methodist  (Uiurch 
Soudi,  is  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  referred 
to  in  this  tabular  statement.  It  is  for  the  Mex¬ 
icans  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  both  siiles  of  tlie  Rio  Gran<le.  Some  of  the 
stations  of  this  Mission  are  in  Texas.  Tlie  ex¬ 
act  numlxT  of  native  lU'cai'hers,  and  wiietlier 
they  are  onlained  or  not,  is  not  mentioned. 
The  Methodist  Episeoiial  Chureh  North  re- 
ixirts  471  probationers.  No  .statistics  are  found 
in  the  report  of  the  American  Board. 

It  i.s  only  a  few  years  since  the  PnUe.stant 
Church  entered  Mexico  as  an  evangelistic 
agency.  Miss  Rankin  began  the  work,  but 
she  labored  single-hamled  for  years.  Her  ef¬ 
forts  interested  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley,  uml  lie,  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  .American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  l>egan  his  labors  in  18(59.  At 
the  outset  he  found  a  religious  movement  in 
progress  hostile  to  Rome,  of  wliich  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage,  ami  putting  himself  at  its  head,  lie 
soon  organized  it  as  tho  “ChureU  of  Jesus." 
This,  though  heralded  as  a  Union  Church,  was 
essentially  and  really  Episcopal;  and  uriuei* 
his  direction,  it  has  assumed  an  exclu.sivism 
not  expected  from  tlie  eharaoter  of  its  begin¬ 
ning,  It  has  had  a  somewhat  checkered  ca¬ 
reer. 

In  1872  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chureh  appeared  at  the  capital,  and  found 
a  division  in  the  “Chureh  of  Je.sus,"  of  an 
anti-prelatic  party  w’ho  readily  affiliated  with 
the  new  comers,  and  who  formed  the  nucleus  of 
our  Church  work  in  Southern  Mexico.  From 
that  iieriod  there  lias  been  a  steady  advance  in 
the  growth  and  power  of  the  Mission,  and  at 
the  present  time  it  is  the  strongest  Protestant 
body  in  Mexico. 

Other  denominations  followed ;  so  that  to¬ 
day  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Ei>isco- 
I»al,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches,  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  neigliboring  Republic,  laying 
foundations,  and  fostering  enterprises  that 
will  tell  largely  upon  its  future.  The  number 
of  new  congregations  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  leaven  of  truth,  through  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Bibles  and  a  religious  literature,  as 
well  as  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  is  stead¬ 
ily  working.  Every  year  the  mass  of  converts 
is  more  thoroughly  organized  and  trained  for 
resisting  opix^sition,  and  witnessing  a  goiKl 
confession  for  Christ.  Other  influences  are  at 
work  to  give  stability  to  .the  country  and  its 
institutions.  Railroads,  commerce,  education, 
and  the  relations  of  our  own  people  in  various 
ways  to  the  Mexicans,  have  a  tendency  to  rec¬ 
tify  evils,  cheek  revolutions,  and  give  a  better 
tone  to  society.  The  fondness  of  the  iieople 
for  change  in  the  government,  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  evils  assqcjftte^  WUU  dvif 

peai'tiig ;  and  new  ideas,  with  a  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion,  are  affecting  the  Mexicans  for  good.  Re¬ 
ligious  movements  will  feel  the  force  of  these, 
and  they  in  turn  will  give  a  stimulus  to  these 
most  benefleeut  agencies. 

Two  movements  have  been  inaugurated  with¬ 
in  the  past  year  that  will  have  an  imi>ortant 
bearing  upon  the  future  of  our  Mission— the 
establishment  of  a  Presbytery,  and  of  a  The¬ 
ological  School  for  the  Training  of  a  Native 
Ministry.  The  Presbytery  takes  in,  or  is  com¬ 
posed  of,  both  native  and  foreign  ministers, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  churches.  This 
is  right.  It  creates  no  ecclesiastical  system  of 
caste ;  it  fosters  no  prelutic  tendencies  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  Foreign  missionary  virtually  a  bishop ; 
it  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  the  churches 
and  the  workers,  the  foreigner  and  the  native ; 
and  leads  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  ee- 
elesiastioal  i>olity.  The  jiarity  of  the  ministry 
is  only  fully  shown  in  this  method. 

There  will  s<x>n  be  a  second  Presb>-tery  need¬ 
ed  in  Mexiw,  and  in  time  a  Synod  will  be  con¬ 
stituted.  To  prepare  for  tJkis,  and  provide  a 
class  of  laborers  as  evangelists  and  pastors, 
projierty  has  been  purchased  at  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi  for  a  Theological  Seminary.  This  is  a 
good  central  i>oint  for  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Mexico.  A  ministry  well  equ4Pi>ed 
for  ser\ice  is  greatly  needed — one  that  can  not 
only  overtake,  but  push  forward,  the  work  at 
various  iioints.  The  harve.st  is  rii>e,  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  reaiKNl.  Believers  are  scattered  all 
over  the  Republie.ipnd  these  are  to  be  visited, 
and  in  some  way  supplied  with  Gospel  ordi¬ 
nances. 

New  missionaries  are  under  apiioiutment, 
but  more  arc  reijuired  to  meet  the  simple  de¬ 
mands  of  the  work,  and  sui>erintend  the  agen¬ 
cies  already  in  oi>eratlon.  Thus  there  is  not  a 
little  cause  for  gratitude  in  view  of  the  good 
progress  of  the  wortc  in  Mexico,  and  it  may 
well  incite  to  an  increa.se  of  faith  and  to  en¬ 
larged  effort. 


THE  NEWEST  THEOLOGY. 

We  have  heard  much  of  lute  about  “  the  New 
Theology  ”  which  has  been  gathering  about 
Andover  as  a  centre.  During  the  Winter  of 
1882  and  1883  a  great  din  began  in  Boston  and 
sounded  throughout  the  land.  A  Chinese  war 
was  waged  by  Joseph  Cook  and  his  adherents 
against  the  Andover  chiefs,  and  the  Avhole  of 
America  must  needs  look  on  while  this  battle 
of  the  old  theology  against  the  new  was  rag¬ 
ing.  Joseph  Cook  was  then  the  idol  of  the 
conservative  press  of  all  denominations. 

Another  season  has  come,  and  all  is  changed. 
The  champion  of  the  old  theology  comes  out 
boldly  for  a  new  theology  in  his  very  first  lec¬ 
ture,  and  our  Presbyterian  conservatives  are 
dropping  him  like  a  hot  ixitato.  Some  of  them 
are  even  declaring  that  they  never  took  much 
stock  in  him.  All  this  is  very  amusing,  if  not 
interesting.  Joseph  Cook  has  resolved  to  con¬ 
quer  by  new  tactics.  He  wheels  around  to  the 
other  side.  He  describes  a  half  circle— or  in 
other  words,  turns  a  somersault.  Whereas 
last  Winter  the  old  Andover  theology  must  be 
maintained  against  the  new  Andover,  now  the 
new’  Andover  is  behind  the  times— it  is  too  old ; 
it  belongs  to  the  vain  things  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  Mr.  Cook  proposes  a  brand-new 
theology : 

”  Let  us  anticipate  the  twentieth  century.  As  to 
the  divine  omnipotence  and  the  open  seiTet  of  nat¬ 
ural  supernaturalisni,  let  us,  in  the  name  of  Science 
itself,  live  in  the  faith  of  a  David,  an  Isaiah,  a  Car¬ 
lyle,  a  Goethe,  a  Tennyson,  a  Browning,  a  Kashuti- 
Cliunder  Sen.” 

New  theologies  are  ordinarily  born  of  great 
movements  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  who 
move  on  with  the  leaders  into  the  fresher  fields 
of  thought.  The  new  theology  of  young  Ando¬ 
ver  seemed  to  express  tlie  views  and  feelings  of 
the  progressives  among  our  Congregational 
brethren ;  but  Joseph  Cook  scorns  such  slow 
and  heavy  movements.  A  new  theology,  to  be 
worth  the  name,  must  be  brand-new ;  it  must 
be  born  of  a  great  and  heroic  mind  ;  and  lo !  in 
tlie  city  of  Boston,  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  it 
bursts  forth  from  the  iuain  of  Joseph  Cook, 
like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jove,  the  newest 
theology  of  the  twentieth  century,  completely 
armed  for  the  compiest  of  the  world. 

All  eyes  and  all  ears  and  all  hearts  will  now 
be  directed  to  Boston,  and  wait  in  rapt  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  display  of  the  wonders  of  this  first¬ 
born  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  ba.sis  of 
this  newest  theology,  it  seems,  is  axiomatic 
theology ;  then  follows  experimental  theology. 
After  these  have  accomplished  their  tasks,  we 
may,  if  we  have  leisure,  take  up  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  and  liistorical  theology. 

Mr.  Cook  has  a  slight  sense  of  tlie  audac¬ 
ity  of  his  undertaking;  but  he  is  encouraged 
by  the  great  minds  who  have  preceded  him  in 
new  enterprises.  Why  should  not  he  lead  on 
to  the  twentieth  century?  So  a  greater  than 
Martin  Luther  is  here!  The  new  theology  is 
eclipsed.  Tlie  newest  tlieology  rises  resplen¬ 
dent  before  the  religious  world. 


BACH’S  “ST.  .MATTHEW’S  PASSION.” 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  tliis  city,  under  Dr. 
Damroseh,  are  prei>aring  for  tlie  performance, 
week  after  next,  of  that  masterpiece  of  the 
great  master  of  music,  the  “St.  Matthew's 
Passion  "  t>y  Bach.  W'e  lt('lieve  that  this  eom- 
jKisition  lias  never  beeti  iitteiui>te<l  biii  oiiee 
liefore  in  this  country,  aiei  great  iiaih-  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  render  it  now  in  a  maniie.  worthy 
of  its  remarkable  beauty  and  musical  power. 

This  form  of  sa<*red  music  is  derived  from 
certain  service’s  in  the  early  ehurches  com- 
meinorating  annually  the  sufferings  and  deatli 
of  our  Lord  by  a  musical  and  declamatory,  and 
sometimes  a  ilramatie,  rendering  of  the  story 
as  given  liy  the  Evangelists.  Lutlier,  who  so 
greatly  love<l  music  and  appreciated  its  power, 
rot.ained.  this  anmial  eeh'bratioq  ip  the  church¬ 
es,  modifying  .somewhat  its  character,  and  aim¬ 
ing  to  tiie  intonation  of  the  narrative  introduc¬ 
tory  and  final  choruses.  Several  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  masters  comiKJsed  arrangements  of  music 
for  this  service,  but  all  were  surpassed  by  the 
great  comiiosition  of  Bach.  He  follow’s  tlie 
text  of  St.  Matthew’s  narrative  of  our  Lord’s 
imssion.  The  story  is  repeated  in  melodious 
recitative,  interrupted  by  brief  choruses  de¬ 
signed  to  express  the  feelings  which  tho  suc¬ 
cessive  incidents  of  the  story  awaken.  These 
interspersed  choruses  are  selected  from  the  old 
and  popular  chorals  so  dear,  both  in  words  and 
tunes,  to  the  German  people.  One  of  these 
tunes,  because  of  its  great  beauty  and  popular¬ 
ity,  occurs  five  times  in  the  Oratorio,  each  time 
in  a  different  key  and  with  diversified  harmo¬ 
nies,  adapted  with  rare  musical  skill  to  express 
different  phases  of  the  one  sentiment  of  long¬ 
ing  love  and  tenderness.  From  the  selections 
here  introduee<l,one  can  form  some  idea  of  tlie 
wonderful  power  ef  tlie  German  chorals  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  fatlierland.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  composition  there  breathes 
the  deepest  religious  sentiment,  tlie  profound- 
est  faith,  the  most  loving  sympathy  with,  and 
devotion  to,  the  divine  Sufferer.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  between  wliieh,  as  originally 
I)erformed,an  approiiriate  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed. 

The  surpassing  exeellenee  of  Bach’s  music 
was  not  fully  appreciated  by  liis  contempora¬ 
ries,  and  this  great  composition  lay  in  forget¬ 
fulness  for  many  years,  until  revived  by  Men¬ 
delssohn,  it  was  performed  in  Berlin  in  18‘20, 
just  a  eqnturj'  after  its  first  erodqction,  and 

awakened  an  enthuslasnt  whlelj  hu-t  been  grow¬ 
ing  ever  since  in  Oernutiiy,  where  it  holds  the 
same  place  in  tli6  popular  esteem  which  Hau- 1 
del’s  “Messiah”  does  in  England  and  this 
country. 

The  work  is  written  for  two  complete  choirs, 
each  consisting  of  solo  voices,  chorus,  orches¬ 
tra,  and  organ.  In  the  chorals  the  congrega¬ 
tion  originally  joined.  The  part  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  or  narrator,  is  assigned  to  a  tenor,  who 
was  to  be  selected  as  ixissessing  the  best  voice 
and  most  articulate  enunciation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  original  iierform- 
ance  of  this  comiiosition  ; 

“  Let  us  imagine  the  scene  that  tliis  distribution 
must  liave  necessitated ;  a  spacious  church,  invest¬ 
ed  with  all  the  solemn  associations  peculiar  to  tlie 
sacred  building,  wherein  tlie  edification  of  licarts 
and  souls  must  liave  been  involvcii  in  the  artist’s 
design  for  the  erection  of  columns  and  windows ;  at 
either  end  tlie  capacious  orcliestra  fllleii  with  sing¬ 
ers  and  instrumentalists,  whose  labor  is  rendered 
holy  fiy  the  occasion,  by  the  great  human  thought 
that  has  been  brouglit  to  bear  on  the  explication  of 
this,  and  by  the  sanctuary  wherein  it  Is  celebrated ; 
towering  above  eaeli  orchisjtra  the  lofty  organ, 
whose  time-honored  employment  in  church  service 
has  rendered  its  acceptance  general  as  a  symbol  of 
worship ;  and  in  the  great  area  between  these  gal- 
lerii's  of  solemn  song,  a  vast  public  surrounding 
the  pulpit,  wherein  the  presence  of  the  preacher 
gives  sanction  and  significance  to  the  whole,  everj’ 
one  imbued  with  the  religious  trutlis  tliat  are  com¬ 
memorated,  and  all — the  little  children  who  are 
learning  to  love  the  right,  the  women  who  are  lov¬ 
ingly  teaching  them,  and  the  men  wlio  arc  defend¬ 
ing  mother  and  child  in  the  fond  task  of  mutual 
dut^' — all  taking  part  in  the  choral  hymns,  lifting 
their  common  voice  in  the  heartfelt  testimony. 
Let  us  imagine  this  scene — which  is  no  fabrication 
of  fancy,  but  a  feeble,  very  feeble,  picture  of  a  once 
living  fact — and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  with  what  impressions  the  congregation  with¬ 
drew  from  St.  Thomas’s  Church  in  Leipzig,  at  the 
close  of  evensong,  on  Good  Friday,  17‘2y.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  is  gratified  with 
our  position  as  to  “  revision  of  creeds  and  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  system  of  doctrine.’’  But  we 
are  not  able  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  our 
contemporary  that  “  the  system  of  doctrine 
has  a  very  definite  signification,’’  and  that  “  the 
action  of  the  Synoil  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
Huntingdon  case,  which  we  believe  voiced  the 
judgment  of  our  Church  as  a  whole,  contains 
no  uncertain  limit  as  to  the  ground  which  the 
system  of  doctrine  covers.’’  For  the  definition 
of  that  system  by  a  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  White  case, 
is  not  so  very  definite,  although  our  contem¬ 
porary  did  have  a  hand  in  pointing  that  ac¬ 
tion.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  neglected 
to  consider  the  justice  of  the  verdict  on  impu¬ 
tation.  They  allowed  the  breach  of  the  Re¬ 
union  compact  by  the  Presbytery  of  Hunting¬ 
don,  recognized  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  Journal 
itself  as  well  as  by  us,  to  go  unrebuked.  That 
does  not  voice  the  judgment  of  our  Church  as 
a  whole.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  very 
respectable  body,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the 
ivhole  Church,  and  has  not  yet  received  the 
right  under  our  constitution  to  decide  the 
“system  of  doctrine’’  for  us.  Pennsylvania 
is  true  blue,  but  its  shade  is  rather  sombre— 
not  so  bright  and  cheery  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  the  more  Northern  latitudes. 


The  Presbyterian  of  Philadelphia  is  greatly 
exercised  because  The  Evangelist  incidentally 
suggested  that  Dr.  T.  Ralston  Smith  of  Buffalo 
would  be  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr.  Hatfield 
as  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  It 
evidently  is  very  deeply  interested  in  advocat¬ 
ing  Dr.  Roberts  for  that  position.  We  have  a 
high  resiiect  for  Dr.  Roberts.  We  think  that 
he  is  in  the  position  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
and  where  the  Chureh  will  be  pleased  to  con¬ 
tinue  him.  If  The  Presbyterian  thinks  that 
he  ought  to  be  promoted  to  the  Stated  Clerk¬ 
ship,  it  has  a  right  to  that  opinion,  provided 
that  it  gives  expression  to  it  in  a  becoming 
manner.  We  are  not  so  sure,  however,  that 
the  Stated  Clerkship  would  be  a  promotion 
from  the  Permanent  Clerkship.  We  did  not 
know  that  the  officers  of  our  Assembly  were 
graded  in  that  fashion.  The  Presbyterian  goes 
so  far  as  “  to  hold  Dr.  Roberts  to  be  properly 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  Dr.  Hatfield,”  and 
to  represent  that  “  When  a  man  in  line  of  what 
we  nowadays  understand  as  civil  service  order 
of  promotion,  is  to  be  superseded  by  those  who 
are  out  of  that  line,  and  are  conspicuously  put 
forward  against  this  order,  .  .  .  ive  shall  be 
surprised  if  there  is  not  a  halt  in  some  (luar- 
ters  in  the  line  of  unsuspecting  generosity.” 
Such  talk  as  this  is  arrogant,  imiiertinent,  and 
offensive.  Tlie  Stated  Clerkship  will  be  given 
to  tlie  man  whom  the  Church  as  a  whole  deems 
most  suited  for  the  position.  It  will  regard 
that  man  as  least  of  all  suited  who  feels  that 
he  has  any  claims  of  right  to  the  position.  We 
liave  too  niueli  respect  for  Dr.  Roberts  to  at¬ 
tribute  such  views  to  him.  Ho  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  inju¬ 
dicious  friends  and  patrons  as  The  Presbyte¬ 
rian  has  jiroved  itself  to  be.  It  makes  one 
statement  which  it  ought  to  correct,  in  justice 
to  Dr.  Hatfield.  We  have  the  best  authority 
for  stating  that  the  last  year’s  work  of  the 
Stated  Clerk  was  not  “done  almost  entirely  by 
Dr.  Roberts,”  as  The  Presbyterian  states,  hut 
hij  J>r.  lluljiehl  hiuif^cl/. 


We  learn  from  our  Cleveland  eori'espondent 
that  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hitchcock,  l^Jj^ 
at  present  supplying  the  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  imll'it  in  that  city,  vacated  by  the  la¬ 
mented  death  of  Mr.  Collins.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
if  we  mistake  not,  began  his  ministry  at  Staten 
Island,  but  was  soon  called  thence  to  this  city 
to  the  Fourtoi'Uth -street  Chureh,  where  be 
succeeded  that  eminent  pastor  the  late  Dr. 
Asa  D.  Smith,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Dartmoutii  College.  Dr.  Hitchcock’s 
ministry  was  entirely  successful  here,  and  it 
was  with  real  reluctance  that  his  iieojile  part¬ 
ed  with  him  after  a  decade  or  so,  to  take  charge 
of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris.  His  ten 
years  of  residence  in  the  French  capital  cover¬ 
ed  a  period  of  marked  interest.  There  was  a 
great  waking  up  and  putting  forth  of  effort  to 
reach  beyond  Protestant  lines  in  Paris  and 
elsewliere,  and  Mr.  McAll  and  others  ever 
found  a  warm  and  efficient  helper  in  Dr. 
Hitelicoek  and  Ills  peoiile.  The  importance  of 
tho  work  and  juncture,  kept  Dr.  Hitchcock 
there,  we  believe,  quite  beyond  his  original 
plans,  so  that  he  has  returned  to  us  but  very 
recently.  A  fine,  instruetive  preacher,  and  of 
pleasing  social  ipialities,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
long  witliout  a  charge — provided  he  is  ready  to 
renew  such  relation. 

Sermons  to  young  men  and  to  other  classes 
of  the  community,  are  frequently  announced 
and  given,  but  not  very  often  to  boijx.  But  the 
truth  is,  and  the  fact  has  a  great  many  un¬ 
toward  asi>eets,  the  mere  boys  of  to-day  are 
(piite  up  'with  those  of  a  more  advanced  age— 
till*  young  men  proper— of  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  Very  many  of  them,  it  is  quite  apparent, 
are  less  “  preached  to  ”  and  influenced  for 
good  at  home  than  were  their  fathers,  and  in 
many  places  they  form  a  dangerous  element. 
It  iias  come  to  jiass  that  some  of  the  very  worst 
crimes  are  committed  by  mere  youth.  And 
they  spring  not  of  want,  but  of  abounding 
i’eoklessness  and  wickednes.s.  Governeur  and 
other  favored  towns  may  have  no  sucU  YCJUtU  I 
bqt  it  becomes  no  place  to  boast,  hir  jn  thc*e 
days  of  flash  literature  Utile  desperadoes  some¬ 
times  emerge  from  the  most  unlikely  environ¬ 
ments.  The  pastor  hence  does  well  to  iireach 
to  the  hoija,  thus  supplementing  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  we  slioiild 
hope,  of  the  fireside  as  well,  while  yet  the 
minds  of  most  are  nnhardened  and  responsive 
to  appropriate  instruction. 

We  elsewhere  give  several  letters  which 
have  come  to  hand  during  the  past  week, 
from  sufferers  by  the  great  Ohio  flood.  Drs. 
Pratt  of  Portsmouth,  Kingsbury  of  Marietta, 
Cliidlaw,  and  others  who  write  ns,  will  have 
the  sincere  syminithy  of  our  readers  for  them¬ 
selves  and  tho  many  whom  they  represent. 
The  situation,  as  graphically  detailed  by  them, 
and  without  a  word  of  exaggeration,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  enviable ;  indeed,  it  is  well  fitted  to 
discourage,  and  even  appai,  all  but  the  stout- 
e.st  hearts.  We  hence  confess  to  no  little  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
meeting  the  great  and  terrible  calamity,  and 
bespeak  for  them  a  continuance  of  the  timely 
benevolent  offices  of  which  they  make  grateful 
mention.  _ 

Matters  are  hastening  to  a  decisive  issue  in 
the  Soudan.  The  holy  truce  which  El  Mahdi 
proclaimed  after  his  victory  at  Obeid  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  he  is  advancing  on  Khartoum, 
or  at  least  in  that  direction,  and  taking  a  leaf 
from  Gen.  Gordon’s  methods,  seniling  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  himself  the  simple  announcement  “I 
am  coming.  Be  ready.”  The  latest  report  is 
to  the  effect  that  Gen.  Gordon,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  hold 
Khartoum  on  account  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
now  shown  by  a  number  of  sheikhs  who  warm¬ 
ly  received  him  on  his  entrance,  bos  destroyed 
the  military  stores  and  spiked  the  cannon 
there,  and  is  now  in  retreat.  Much  uneasiness 
is  felt  at  Cairo  at  the  report  that  the  powerful 


Beshareen  Arabs  have  revolted.  They  occupy  ! 
the  territory  between  Khartoum  and  Wady 
Haifa,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Berber.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  menace  Gen.  Gordon’s 
line  of  retreat.  The  force  under  Gen.  Graham, 
gathered  originally  for  the  relief  of  Tokar,  is 
yet  waiting  for  its  artillery. 


The  collections  for  our  chief  city  hospitals 
as  reported  by  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  Association  (and  as  given  in  detail  in  the 
New  Y’^ork  Times  of  the  25th),  show  an  advance 
<  f  about  twelve  thiiusaud  dollars  over  last 
year.  Sixty-nine  Episcopal  churches  gave 
$5.2,962,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $188  for  each 
eiiurch ;  while  thirty-five  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  gave  $6,715,  or  an  average  of  about  $192 
for  each  church  contributing.  The  total  given 
by  all  the  contributing  churches  and  syna¬ 
gogues  was  $27,040.  To  this  were  added  the 
contributions  of  trade  associations,  exchanges, 
benevolent  orders,  and  “  miscellaneous,”  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  total  of  $42,803.69.  Of  this  sum, 
church  and  other  contributions  were  “  desig¬ 
nated  ”  by  the  donors  to  thirty  different  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  amounted  to  over  $10,090.  After 
deducting  expenses,  there  remained  $‘27,000, 
which  was  divided  in  varying  amounts  among 
nineteen  hospitals,  Mt.  Sinai  getting  the  larg¬ 
est — $4,785.57.  The  Roman  Catholic  churches 
of  the  city  give  nothing  to  this  fund,  and  which 
is  used  freely  for  their  adherents. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Sunday  Breakfasts. 

It  is  a  liappy  thing  that  Christians  are  under 
no  obligation  to  secure  the  ajiplauses  of  the 
unbelieving  world.  When  the  Church  spends 
her  energies  in  preaching  the  Word,  the  world 
petulantly  cries  out  “  Less  doctrine  and  more 
doing.”  Then  when  the  Church  follows  the 
example  of  the  Saviour,  who  both  taught  and 
fed  His  hungering  hearers  with  broad,  this 
same  carping  world  accuses  her  of  trying  to 
bribe  iieople  to  religion.  One  of  the  low,  com¬ 
ic  papers,  with  characteristic  hcartlessness 
has  actually  caricatured  with  cartoons  the 
Christian  charity  that  gives  one  good  meal  a 
week  to  the  poorest  and  hungriest  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation. 

For  five  years  The  Sunday  Breakfast  As.so- 
ciation  of  this  city  has  in  its  ministrations 
given  the  Sunday  breakfast  to  37,898  pensous 
of  all  ages.  At  the  close  of  each  meal  a  relig¬ 
ious  service  is  held,  and  many  a  tear  has  start¬ 
ed  at  the  sound  of  truths  tliat  in  other  and 
better  days  were  heard  in  the  house  of  Gotl 
and  in  the  comfortable  home.  During  this 
period  more  than  6,000  have  signed  the  total 
abstinence  pledge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
last  Sabbath  of  last  year,  508  poor  people  were 
served  with  good  coffee  and  sandwiches.  The 
hall  on  this  oeeasion  was  festooned  witli  ever¬ 
greens,  and  decorated  with  ornaments  .sent  in 
by  the  eharitable.  Religious  services  were 
held  every  evening  of  tlie  succeeding  week, 
and  at  each  meeliiig  some  were  induced  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abstinence  from  that 
whieli  liad  been  tlie  idiief  cause  of  their  misery 
and  destitution. 

Honors  ■worthily  Bestowed. 

The  custom  has  too  largely  prevailed  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  kindly  and  apiueciative  words  we  liave 
to  utter  of  the  good  man  until  he  is  dead,  and 
saying  them  over  his  <‘ofiin.  Wliile  tlieyari’ 
alive  tliey  ask  us  for  bread,  and  when  they  are 
dead  we  give  them  a  tombstone.  The  well- 
merited  honors  recently  shown  to  Janies  J. 
Burolay,  Esti.,  a  distinguished  philanthropist 
of  tills  city,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In¬ 
deed  Mr.  Barclay  has  enjoyed  the  singular 
pleasure  of  reading  liis  own  highly  eulogistic 
(Obituary.  It  happened  that  a  Mr.  Barclay 
died,  and  those  <iulek  recognizers  of  merit,  tlie 
newspaper  men,  mistaking  one  Mr.  Barclay 
for  another,  launched ’into  the  columns  of  the 
morning  [lapers  exceedingly  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of 
our  venerable  townsman.  Speaking  of  this, 
another  <listinguished  citizen  said  to  us  “  Mr. 

- ,  editor  of  the - ,  met  me  the  other  day, 

and  said  to  me  ‘  Go  on  your  way ;  I  have  a 
splendid  obituary  notice  of  you  in  my  office 
waiting  the  proper  time  of  imblieation.’ ”  It 
is  but  a  short  time  since  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Barclay  gathered  in  numbers  at  his  home  to 
congratulate  him  upon  the  arrival  of  his  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday. 

In  the  year  1778  the  Society  for  Alleviating 
Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  was  organized.  Tlie 
first  President  was  Bishop  White,  who  dieil  in 
the  year  1836,  wlien  Mr.  Barclay  was  elected 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Barclay  has  been  a  member 
of  this  So(‘iety  for  sixty-live  y«‘ars,  and  its  Pres¬ 
ident  for  nearly  fifty.  Tlie  ninety-eighth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  Society  was  lately  held,  and 
was  made  memorable  by  the  proceedings  of 
tlie  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  tlie  venerable 
President  was  SMiprised  by  the  presentation 
of  a  liandsoine  boiupiet  from  the  huly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society ;  llien  eume  the  present  of 
a  copy  of  the  “Life  and  Laliors  of  Elizabeth 
Fry,”  from  tlie  editor,  Edward  Ryder.  An¬ 
other  gave  him  a  liandsoine  photograpli  of 
himself.  Then  Mr.  Love  read  a  eulogistic  ad¬ 
dress,  in  which  he  said  among  otlier  excadlent 
things:  “During  your  devotion  of  sixty-five 
years,  you  have  seen  the  sunliglit  of  perfected, 
penal  (ILscipline  illuminate  your  pathway,  an<l 
have  reaped  the  liarvest  of  tlie  reformation  of 
criminals  from  the  seeds  of  charity,  justice, 
and  human  lirot  her  hood.” 

The  report  of  the  agent  showeil  that  h^  had 

!)een  msirumentul  in  relieving  the  needs  of 
5,435  iirisoners  during  the  year*  The  fepOft 
also  mentioned  the  interesting  fai't  that  Mr. 
Barclay’s  law-office  stands  on  the  site  which 
one  hundred  years  ago  Was  occupied  by  the 
jail. 

Capel. 

The  alKistle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  that 
tliougli  tliey  had  ten  thousand  instructors, 
they  had  not  many  fathers.  Fathers  are  no 
doulit  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  they  do 
not  always  take  the  iilace  of  in.structors.  And 
surely  among  the  many  calls  for  gratitude  up¬ 
on  the  .American  heart,  at  least  one  is  the  fact 
that  that  little  fog-drenched  island  over  the 
sea  raises  so  rieli  an  annual  crop  of  instructors 
for  America.  Ere  the  British  .scholar  is  well 
out  of  his  shell  he  asks  where  America  is,  so 
that  he  can  disburden  himself  of  .some  of  his 
superfluous  knowledge  for  her  instruction. 
And  how  varied  the  instruction  we  receive! 
Mr.  Wilde  has  told  us  how  we  must  dress,  and 
what  flowers  we  should  cultivate  and  wear  in 
the  button-hole.  Mr.  Arnold  has  disenchant¬ 
ed  us  of  the  fancy  that  there  is  anything  spe¬ 
cially  interesting  in  “  Numbers,”  and  com¬ 
forted  us  with  the  concession  that  in  Benjamin 
Franklin  our  country  actually  produced  one 
original  genius.  And  now  our  good  friend  Mr. 
Caiiel,  is  lavishing  upon  us  an  affluence  of  in¬ 
struction  quite  overwhelming.  He  has  just 
enlightened  us  in  Philadelphia  upon  the  theme 
“Religion  a  necessary  element  in  education,” 
and  in  this  he  has  tlie  assent  of  all  wise  Amer¬ 
icans.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  will  soon  lecture  on  “Education 
a  necessary  element  in  religion.”  When  he 
enters  upon  this  subject,  he  will  doubtless 
bring  to  view  the  comparative  enlightenment 
of  countries  under  the  full  sway  of  Romanism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestantism  on  the 
other. 

When  the  Reformation  was  fairly  inaugu¬ 


rated,  Martin  Lutlier,  its  great  leader  under 
God,  promptly  organized  a  system  of  eonimon 
schools  for  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  obey  the  command  of  Christ  and  search 
the  Scriptures.  What  Luther  did  in  Germany 
John  Knox  did  in  Scotland,  and  hence  that 
magnificent  crop  of  intellect.  Burns,  Seott, 
Adam  Smith,  Black,  Hunter,  Hume,  Lyell, 
Chalmers,  Duff,  Cunningham,  and  the  rest. 
In  New  England,  while  the  tree-stumps  were 
yet  standing,  Protestantism  built  first  the 
church,  and  then  the  sehoolhouse  hard  by, 
and  what  New  England  has  been  in  the 
thought  and  literature  of  the  Republic,  need 
not  be  told. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Sey¬ 
mour  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  tells  us  that 
he  ransacked  Rome  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  found  for  sale  in  two  places 
Martini’s  edition  in  twenty-four  volumes,  at 
the  price  of  twenty  dollars.  Mentioning  this 
fact  to  two  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church, 
he  was  told  in  reply  that  such  was  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  Roman  people,  that  they 
could  not  read  the  Bible  were  it  ever  so  ac¬ 
cessible.  That  is,  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
Romish  Chureh,  under  the  eye  of  the  Pope, 
where  there  was  a  priest,  monk,  or  nun  for 
every  six  families  in  the  city,  the  people  were 
sunk  in  brutal  ignorance !  In  Mexico,  where 
for  more  than  three  liimdred  years  Rome  liad 
almost  undisputed  sway,  the  people  remained 
in  ignorance  almost  like  that  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  King  Mtesa  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Protestant  missionaries  have  translated  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Bible  into  two  hundred 
and  thirty  new  languages,  and  have  scattered 
billions  of  pages  of  Christian  tracts  among  the 
people.  But  where  in  all  the  hundreds  of 
years  of  Romish  missionary  labor  among  the 
heathen,  have  they  put  into  a  heathen  tongue 
ten  pages  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  people? 
When  then  Monsignor  Capel  delivers  his  lec¬ 
ture  upon  “  Education  a  necessary  element  in 
x’eligion,”  he  will  have  the  liearty  sympathy 
of  tlie  whole  Protestant  world. 

William  P.  Bueed. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  “BEYOND  THE  GATES.” 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

rievoland,  Feb.  '12,  18S4. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  There  are  two  iioints  in  Miss 
Phelps’s  “  Beyond  the  Gates  ”  which  I  regard 
as  suggestive  and  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
They  may  not  be  susceptible  of  proof  from  the 
Scriptures.  I  have  seen  them  noticed  in  no 
work  on  Eschatology,  though  one  of  them 
hinges  slightly  uixm  Hades,  or  tlie  “  inter¬ 
mediate  state.”  So  far  as  I  have  read,  neither 
the  Fathers  nor  tlie  Reformers  ever  thought  of 
them.  Both  Augustine  and  Calvin  seem  to 
have  been  of  them  ignorant.  They  may  liave 
no  foundation  in  truth,  still  they  seem  to  me 
not  at  variance  with  common-sense  ideas.  I 
do  not)  claim  to  lielieve  in  tlieir  reality,  liut  I 
regard  them  as  profitalile  for  the  meditation  of 
all  who  hope  for  eternal  life,  espechilly  for 
those  Christians  who  live  at  “  a  iioor  <lying 
rate,”  to  wliieli  order  I  acknowledge  tlnit  1 
lielong.  If  I  dwell  upon  them  in  this  letter,  I 
trust  that  I  shiill  not  lie  regardeil  as  heretical, 
ami  that  my  Presliytcry  will  not  put  me  uiHin 
trifil  for  ii  departure  from  tlie  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints.  I  bi'lieve  that  our  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God,  and  that  tlie  Confession  of 
Fiiitli  eontfiins  tho  system  of  doctrine  “con¬ 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  though  not 
upon  some  points  felicitously  exju’cssed. 

When  the  spirit  of  her  who  went  “  lieyond 
the  gates”  left  the  liody,  and  was  about  to 
take  her  (Tight  upward,  she  was  suriirised  to 
see  around  her  many  people  whom  she  had 
known,  and  who  had  died  in  tho  recent  past. 
They  were  moving  about  in  an  iiimloss  kind  of 
way,  now  stopping  in  groups  <ind  conversing 
earnestly.  All  seemed  discontented  and  un¬ 
happy  in  tJieir  condition.  Passing  among 
them,  conversing  with  them,  encouraging  and 
helping  them,  were  other  spirits  of  the  depart¬ 
ed,  and  wlio  during  their  earthly  lives  liad 
been  most  consecrated  to  Christ  and  most 
heavenly-minded.  Why  were  these  sjuritsso 
long  detained  liere  after  they  hail  passed 
through  tlie  experience  of  deatli  ?  Why  did 
they  not  at  once  ascend  to  Paradise  ?  While 
living  they  had  been  members  of  the  Church; 
held  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  God 
and  witli  His  people.  Wliy  then  their  unhap¬ 
py  tlelay  ?  Tho  answ(‘r  is  tliat  though  they 
liad  been  regenerated,  they  had  not  been  thor¬ 
ough  Chri.stians ;  had  not  maintained  a  close 
walk  with  God;  had  been  too  nineh  governed 
by  worldly  princiiiles ;  quite  too  ready,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fashions  of  ungodliness.  Therefore 
after  death  they  were  unable  at  once  to  arise 
and  pass  Into  the  heavens.  The  good  spirits 
seen  among  them  were  there  for  their  assist¬ 
ance.  They  were  ministering  sidrits  sent  to 
lieli)  them  to  fly  away  to  their  eternal  home. 

Now  have  we  not  known  some  whom  we  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Christians,  who  were  still  so  full 
of  worldly  desires  and  purposes,  so  set  on  ac¬ 
quiring  wealtli,  so  little  concerned  about  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  think  of  them  as  fully  prepared, 
when  they  die,  to  enter  at  once  into  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  ?  I  do  not  know  that  such  people  are 
saved  at  all.  But  admitting  that  they*  have 
t'eui  tliough  feeble  faith,  we  think  that  they 
eaiinot  be  lost.  But  it  docs  not  require  a  very 
lively  or  strong  imagination  to  awaken  our 
fears  tliat  they  will  not  at  once  be  borne  by 
to  Abraham’s  bosoin.  The  lifting  power 

gI  faitli  seems  insufiicient  at  once  to  over¬ 
come  the  spiritual  inertia  wliich  holds  them 
down.  We  have  seen  balloons  so  imperfectly 
inflated  that  they  could  not  lift  from  the 
ground  the  loads  to  which  they  were  attached, 
I  would  not  be  uncharitable,  and  would  take 
to  myself,  as  well  as  api»ly  to  others,  the  idea 
that  the  passage  of  such  .spirits  into  the  fulness 
of  heavenly  joys  will  not  be  immediate.  We 
have  seen  people  whose  feet  had  gone  down  so 
low  in  mire  or  in  quicksands,  as  to  reiiuire 
help  for  tlieir  extrication.  Good  Dr.  Watts 
exiiresseil  as  much  truth  as  poetry  when  lie 
wrote 

'•  Look  how  we  grovel  here  below, 

Fond  of  these  earthly  toys ;  ^ 

Our  souls  can  neither  fly  nor  go 
To  reach  etenial  joys.” 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  thoughts  of  most 
impressive  solemnity,  and  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  our  prayerful  consideration.  Admit 
that  Miss  Phelps  had  no  higher  authority 
for  writing  them  than  her  imagination,  they 
seem  to  me  profitable  for  instruction  and  re¬ 
proof  in  righteousness. 

As  “  Mi.ss  Mary,”  led  by  Marie  Kauv6e,  was 
one  day  walking  the  streets  of  heaven,  she  was 
impressed  with  the  thought  which  she  thus 
expresses:  “I  have  not  seen  a  i>oor  i»erson  in 
all  this  city,  nor  a  sick  one,  nor  a  beggar,  nor 
a  cripple,  nor  a  mourner.”  Just  then  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  most  imfiosing  building  of 
a  translucent  material  that  had  the  massive- 
ne.ss  of  marble,  with  the  delicacy  of  thin  agate 
illumined  from  within.  It  was  surrounded  by 
ample  and  beautiful  grounds,  which  hajl  more 
than  the  magnificence  of  Oriental  gardens, 
and  through  which  peoiile  were  seen  walking. 
The  notes  of  celestial  music  were  therein 
heard,  and  the  inmates  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  guides  and  instructors.  What  was  her 
surprise  to  see  the  word  HOSPITAL  as  the  in¬ 


scription  over  the  door.  She  inquired  “  What  1 
a  hospital  in  a  world  where  there  are  no  sick 
people?”  Replied  Marie  Sauv^e;  “They  are 
the  sick  at  heart  who  are  liealed  there;  they 
are  those  who  wore  most  unready  for  tho  new 
life ;  they  whose  spiritual  being  was  diseased 
through  inaction ;  theij  are  the  invalids  of 
heaven.  There  they  are  put  under  treatment 
and  slowly  cured.  With  some  it  takes  long. 

I  was  there  myself  for  awhile  when  I  first 
came.  It  will  be  a  most  interesting  place  for 
you  to  visit  by-and-by.” 

I  am  aware  that  tlie  two  points  which  I  make 
the  themes  of  this  letter  have  their  ludicrous 
asiieets,  and  that  they  furnish  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  humor.  But  nowhere  are  wit  and 
laughter  more  out  of  place,  more  unpardon¬ 
able,  than  in  connection  with  themes  and 
thoughts  pertaining  to  our  future  state.  And 
my  purpose  in  writing  upon  these  subjects  is 
to  draw  tlie  attention  of  the  readers  to  the 
hereafter  which  is  but  just  before  us.  Are 
there  not  single  churches,  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  even,  which  its  members  dying  as  they 
are  living,  would  require  extensive  wards  in 
the  celestial  hospital  ?  How  could  he  who  on 
earth  never  feelingly  sings 

‘‘O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,” 
or  ‘‘Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,” 
find  his  voice  in  good  condition  for  joining 
with  the  choirs  of  heaven  in  singing  the  songs 
of  the  redeemed  ?  How  could  the  men  whose 
souls  are  set  on  drawing  prizes  in  New  Orleans 
or  Wall-street  lotteries,  and  who  had  laid  up 
but  small  treasure  in  heaven,  feel  themselves 
at  home  and  happy  there,  unless  some  heaven¬ 
ly  hospital  should  take  them  in  hand  and  rid 
them  of  their  chronic  longing  for  gold  and 
“  preferred  stocks  ”  ?  Some  young  men  fail 
in  their  examinations  for  admission  to  ooiUege, 
and  are  received  on  condition  that  they  make 
up  their  deficiencies.  Sometimes  special  tu¬ 
tors  are  assigned  them  for  their  help  in  com¬ 
pleting  their  preparation  for  full  standing  in 
the  cla.sses  in  which  they  would  be  enrolled^ 

And  what  is  to  become  of  those  Christians  who 
seem  to  be  so  wretchedly  prepared  to  take  up 
the  life,  the  worship,  the  services,  and  the  joys 
of  heaven,  unless  there  is  some  means  provided 
for  their  making  uj)  what  they  lack  in  the 
way  of  grace  and  love  ? 

Take  siicli  a  ease  as  this.  Brother  A.  in 
time  of  a  revival,  claimed  to  ’•‘  experience  re¬ 
ligion.”  He  joined  the  Church,  and  generally 
upon  pleasant  Lord’s  days  was  found  in  his 
pew,  going  through  after  a  fashion  the  formal-  x 
ities  of  worship.  For  a  few  months  he  was  in  ^ 
attendance  upon  the  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
but  soon  lost  his  Intere.st  in  that  service.  He 
paid  his  pew  rent,  but  coiitrilmted  little  to  the 
“  Boards  of  the  Church.”  But  his  love  of  the 
world  did  not  lose  to  any  great  extent  its  grip 
upon  tlie  heart.  He  was  not  greatly  given  to 
covetousness,  or  love  of  money  for  its  own 
sake.  His  affections  ran  in  the  channels  of 
worldly  j>leasures,  rather  than  in  those  ways 
whicli  load  to  heaven.  The  theatre,  the  dance, 
and  the  card-table  received  liis  patronage.  So 
filso  of  the  Sunday  newspaper.  Every  year 
just  before  Lent,  his  splendid  mansion  was 
crowded  l)y  a  fasliionable  party,  and  the  night 
spent  in  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol.  The 
next  (lay  he  cheerfully  paid  the  consequent 
bills  to  tlie  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  Sunday  Jit  church  ho  was  among  the 
loudest  in  singing 

"  1  love  Thy  kingdom,  Lord.” 

When  the  contrilmtion-liox  for  missions  was 
l>assed,  ho  di'opped  into  it  a  rusty  nickel.  He 
went  home  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  tlie  prepair-  ^  " 
ation  of  wliich  had  detained  his  corps  of  ser¬ 
vants  from  tlie  house  of  God.  Before  another 
Lord’s  day  came,  liis  .soul  was  reipiired  of  him. 

Did  he  go  at  once  to  heaven  ?  If  he  did,  would 
he  not  need  heroic  treatment  in  the  hospital 
before  he  could  act  the  part  of  a  healthy  spirit 
in  the  iiresenec  of  God  and  the  holy  angels? 

In  closing  let  me  earnestly  commend  to  all 
your  readers  a  most  interesting  work  by  Rev. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  entitled  “Death  and  Be¬ 
yond.”  It  is  able,  most  seriously  impressive, 
and  will  prove  profitable  to  those  who  would 
Inquire  concerning  the  things  of  the  eternal 
world.  _ 


AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 

Tlie  devastations  of  the  great  inundation  sweep¬ 
ing  for  nearly  two  weeks  through  the  valley  of  the 
Oliio  and  its  tributaries,  are  now  visible,  and  felt 
by  over  fifty  thousand  sufferers.  This  flood,  by 
nearly  live  feet,  exceeded  any  other  since  the  first 
settlement  of  tlie  country  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Tlie  destruction  of  Imildings,  dwellings, 
liarns,  and  outhouse-s,  has  been  fearful,  and  ren¬ 
dered  tlioii-sands  of  families  homeless,  and  very 
many  of  tliem  are  unable  to  restore  their  wasted 
homes,  and  liave  to  begin  life  again. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  flood,  in  mid-Wln- 
ter,  tlie  woatiier  was  unusually  mild,  and  few  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  cold,  thougli  their  exposure  was 
great.  “  Tlie  Lord  sat  on  tlie  flood,”  and  tho  suf¬ 
fering  thousands  were  sliieldod  from  tho  calamity 
incident  to  severer  weatlier.  If  tliis  great  inunda¬ 
tion  had  occurred  In  tlie  Summer,  when  the  small 
grain  was  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  the  com 
crop  growing,  the  losses  in  tiie  bottom-lands  sub¬ 
merged  would  have  been  immense,  and  probably 
pestilence  would  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
flood.  Now  such  a  disaster  is  not  aiiprohcnded. 

The  widespread  sympathy,  the  prompt  and  gen¬ 
erous  relief  afforded  by  our  citizens,  our  State  au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  general  Government,  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  development  wort  hy  of  all  praise.  As  the  wa¬ 
ter  came  lo  a  stand,  and  tho  OliiO  OxtQUdod  front 
hill  to  hill  at  North  Bend  (fifteen  miles  below  Clfl- 
oinnati),  all  tho  dwellings  in  the  bottoms  submerg¬ 
ed  or  washed  away,  and  their  occupants  compelled 
to  flee  for  dear  life,  tho  United  States  Government 
steamer  “Gen.  Dike,”  loaded  with  stores,  landed 
at  a  coal  barge,  and  left  for  distribution  a  generous 
supply  of  provisions,  groceries,  clothing,  shoes, 
and  bedding.  The  barge  was  reached  from  tho 
shore  by  iioats  bearing  tiio  applicants  for  relief. 
The  sufferers  are  chiefly  laborers,  with  families  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  daily  toil,  on  the  railroad,  at  the 
coal  elevators,  and  the  farm.  In  four  hours  thirty- 
five  families  were  siipplietl  with  just  what  they  so 
greatly  needed  and  could  secure  in  no  other  way. 
This  relief,  so  timely  and  so  well  adapted  to  tho 
wants  of  tlie  sufferers,  afforded  by  tho  United  States 
Government  and  its  agents,  told  tho  story  of  true 
jihilanthropy  and  enlightened  benevolence  in  high 
places,  kindled  anew  a  glow  of  patriotism,  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our  country  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  capable  of  such  noble  deeds  in  behalf  of  a 
suffering  and  helpless  people  in  the  hour  of  thotr 
bitter  experience. 

This  blessed  work  of  relief  was  conducted  at  tbs 
fiase  of  the  lieautiful  hill  on  whose  crest  is  the  neg¬ 
lected  grave  of  President  \V.  H.  Harrison,  the 
brave  defender  of  our  exposed  frontiers,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen,  and  the  Christian  gentleman. 
A  nation  with  such  resources,  such  generosity  and 
regard  for  the  worth  and  services  of  its  great  and 
good  men  in  public  life,  has  a  golden  opportunity 
of  doing  a  patriotic  duty  in  placing  on  that  mound 
a  monument  worthy  of  itself  and  a  citizen  whose 
name  deserves  everlasting  remembrance.  * 

B.  W,  0. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feh.  18,  1884. 


Indiana  :  “  I  have  been  taking  The  Evanokubv 
for  thirty-one  years;  and  now,  In  the  forty-eighUi 
year  of  my  ministry,  I  find  in  Its  weekly  visits  to> 
my  study  a  helper,  that  I  cannot  give  ui>. 

D.  M.  8 - 
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THE  REV.  JOSEPH  M.  OODEN,  D.D. 

The  Ideal  Pastor. 

Saturday,  the  16th  instant,  was  a  sad  day  in 
Chatham,  a  pleasant  town  in  Morris  county, 
N.  J.  Business  was  suspended,  and  the  mourn¬ 
ers  went  about  the  streets.  The  occasion  was 
the  funeral  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Ogden,  D.D.,  who 
from  1828  to  1873  (a  period  of  forty-five  years) 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  village.  When  he  resigned  the  pastorate, 
on  account  of  advancing  years  and  imimired 
health,  his  people  made  him  Pastor  Emeritus, 
making  provision  for  his  comfort  according  to 
their  ability.  At  the  same  parish  meeting,  by 
unanimous  resolution,  they  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  that  merciful  providence  that  had 
spared  him  so  many  years  to  be  their  spiritual 
guide,  and  that  he  had  been  so  faithful  in  his 
ministry.  They  also  expressed  the  hoi^e  that 
“he  would  stay  among  them  so  long  as  God 
should  spare  his  life.”  And  he  did  stay,  in 
comfortable  health  and  pleasant  surroundings, 
passing  in  and  out  among  the  iieople,  taking 
part  in  Christian  work,  in  hearty  sympathy 
and  accord  with  his  successors,  and  with  all 
the  people,  “Who  rose  up  before  the  hoary 
head  and  honored  the  face  of  the  old  man.” 
On  Wednesday  morning,  a  few  minutes  after 
family  worship,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  his  faithful  help-meet,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  he  was  stricken  with 
apoplexy  and  “  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 

At  the  funeral,  the  church  was  suitably  drap¬ 
ed  in  mourning,  and  crowded  to  its  full  capaci¬ 
ty.  There  were  many  ministers  and  people 
from  far  and  near,  representing  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  classes,  and  conditions  in  life.  His  four 
worthy  sons  carried  the  revered  form  of  their 
father  to  his  burial.  The  pa.stor  of  the  church, 
Rev,  Mr,  Beaumont,  a  w’orthy  successor,  con¬ 
ducted  the  services,  giving  a  brief  biographical 
sketch,  and  paying  a  manly,  loving  tribute  to 
his  memory.  The  music  by  thequartette  choir 
was  impressive,  esi>ecially  the  very  appropriate 
hymn 

“  Servant  of  God,  well  done, 

Re.st  from  thy  loved  employ.” 

The  neighboring  ministers,  Dr.  Aikman  of 
Madison,  Dr.  White  of  Summit,  Dr.  Irving  of 
Orange,  Secretary  of  our  Foreign  Missions, 
paid  ,hearty  tributes  tc>  his  wisdom  in  counsel, 
to  his  courtesy  in  meetings  of  Church  courts, 
to  his  recogniz^  ability  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  sacred  calling. 

To  sum  up  in  one  sentence,  he  was  a  conse¬ 
crated  man.  Nature  had  done  much,  and 
grace  more.  A  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  re¬ 
markably  rounded  out  character.  Justly  re¬ 
garded  of  pronounced  ability,  he  was  faithful 
to  the  minute  details  of  his  work.  He  was  of 
compact,  straight  figure,  with  fine  large  head, 
benignant  countenance,  neat  in  his  apparel, 
and  always  looked  the  minister.  He  was  easi¬ 
ly  approached  by  any  one ;  vrelcomed  in  every 
household  by  the  aged,  middle  aged,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  His  brisk  step,  his  bright  smile,  his 
kindly  greeting,  will  be  missed  in  the  streets ; 
he  will  be  missed  in  houses  of  affliction  and 
mourning,  in  the  jirayer  circle,  at  the  commun¬ 
ion  table,  where  he  always  took  a  i»art. 

We  laid  him  to  rest  in  the  village  cemetery 
among  those  of  his  people  who  had  gone  be¬ 
fore,  with  more  to  follow,  whom  he  loved  so 
well  and  served  so  long.  It  is  to  be  ho]>ed  a 
suitable  memoir  will  be  i>repared  of  him,  for 
surely  “  a  princo  and  a  great  man  has  fallen  in 
Israel.”  J. 

NOT  ALL  BLDDHISTS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ho|>p<‘r,  for  tusirly  rm  i  x  yi'aix  niis- 
sioaary  of  tfie  Preshyterian  Board  at  Canton,  siiys 
that  it  is  (juite  (‘rronooiis  to  suppose*  that  all  the 
people  are  Buddhists  in  every  country  where  Bud¬ 
dhism  is  found.  Buddhists  an*  fouinl  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  Burmah,  Thibet,  Mongolia.  Manchuria,  An- 
nam,  China,  Corea,  and  Japan.  But  the  exb'iit  to 
which  Buddhism  prevails  in  these*  dilToreiit  eoun- 
trios  differs  very  greatly.  In  Slam.  Burmah,  and 
Thibet  it  is  the  State  religion,  and  is  followed  by 
all  the  people.  In  Ct^ylon,  Mongolia,  and  Manchu¬ 
ria  it  is  followed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religions. 
But  in  Annam,  China,  Corea,  and  Japan  it  exists  in 
•connection  with  other  religions,  and  in  none  of 
these  countries  is  it  the  most  prevalent  religion. 
In  China,  'Corea,  and  Annam  Confucianism,  and  in 
Japan  Shintoifln,  is  the  Stab*  n*llgion,  while  Buil- 
dhism  holds  a  wholly  subordinate  place.  It  is 
therefore  obviously  lmprop«*r  to  call  all  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  these  lands  Buddhists,  as  is  done  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  gnjat  numbers  a88ign(*d  to  this  faith. 
Dr.  Hopper  makes  the  best  estimate  in  his  power— 
an  estimate  to  which  his  scholarship  and  candor 
give  weight — and  reduces  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  fig¬ 
ures  (470,000,000)  by  almost  400,000,000.  He  makes 
the  total  number  of  Buddhists  in  the  world  to  be 
between  72,000,000  and  73,000,000,  while  tin*  num¬ 
ber  of  Confucianists  he  makes  26, '>,000,000.  What 
he  calls  Confucianism  is  older  than  Confucius,  and 
of  course  older  than  Buddlusm;  but  as  Confucius 
arranged  and  transmitted  its  canonical  books,  and 
gave  it  his  sanction,  it  has  be<*ome  customary  te 
deeignate  it  by  his  name. 

jHinffSters  anir  enurcliris 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Prof.  F.  L.  Patton  of  Princeton  is 
regularly  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Churcii,  Fifth  avenue  and  Eleventh  stre«*t. 

A  FiBE. — The  Canal-stroA  Church  took  fire  cm 
Sunday  noon  last,  between  8(*r\lcos.  Since  the  re- 
cont  death  of  Its  promising  young  pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  H.  McGowan,  its  pulpit  has  been  fllle<i  by 
several  of  our  minisb'rs.  The  morning  scr^  iccs 
had  been  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  B.  King,  and  he 
was  expected  to  preach  in  the  afternoon.  Mean¬ 
time  the  snug  little  edifice  w’as  lockini  up  by  Thos. 
Knipe^  the  ^xtoe^  who  then  went  home  to  hiij  din¬ 
ner.  retum6-i  at  two  o'clock  to  open  the  builu-  , 
ing  for  Sabbath-school,  when  on  opening  the  door 
he  was  met  by  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  In¬ 
stantly  discovered  that  the  floor  of  the  side  aisle  in 
tlie  north  part  of  the  church  was  on  fire.  The 
flames  were  burning  briskly  immediately  over  the 
furnace  in  the  basement.  An  alarm  being  promptly 
given,  the  firemen  were  on  hand  within  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  flames  were  soon  under  control.  They 
were  all  out  by  2 :30  o’clock,  the  time  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  exercises.  The  building  was  not  in 
condition  to  be  used,  however,  and  no  services 
were  held.  The  Are,  which  had  8tarte<l  from  the 
heater,  had  burned  the  floor  and  beams  in  the 
nortrfiem  aisle,  and  had  charre<l  the  pews  in  the 
imm^iate  vicinity.  The  wall  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  church  was  scorched  and  blackened,  and  the 
flames  had  been  drawn  up  into  the  hanging  ceiling 
through  a  circular  opt*ning  under  a  skylight  on  the 
roof,  used  for  light  and  ventilation,  whi«*h  necessi- 
Ut<Hl  the  tearing  away  of  a  portion  of  the  ceiling. 
The  damage  to  the  building  and  fittings  can  bt*  re¬ 
paired  for  $1,500.  The  loss  is  fully  covered  by  in¬ 
surance.  The  trustees  are  in  hop«*s  of  having  the 
structure  in  proper  condition  next  Sunday,  but  this 
is  not  certain. 

Bath. — Edwanl  H.  Hasting,  an  elder  in  this 
church  and  superintendent  of  its  Sabl>ath-scliool,  is 
to  remove  to  Brooklyn  early  in  the  Spring.  His 
associates  in  Gospel  work  were  not  disposed  to 
suffer  him  to  leave  them  without  taking  with  him 
a  handsome  memento  of  their  esteem  and  affection. 

Mocjrr  Morris.— This  church  has  received  an 
unexpected  gift  from  Mr.  Gwrge  W.  Root  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Many  years  ago  he  was  a  l)oy  in  the 

Clace,  and  left  it  for  his  present  rt‘8idence,  where 
y  integrity  and  business  skill  he  has  gainctl 
a  competency.  Though  the  boy  has  almost  or 
quite  faded  from  the  memory  of  most  of  his  former 
associates,  the  church  of  his  childhood  lives  in  his 
remembrance  and  affection,  as  this  gift  testifies. 
The  draft  is  to  be  used  for  the  pun-hase  of  a  new 
pulpit,  which  will  fittingly  8ui>plement  various  im¬ 
provements  of  late  made  upon  and  within  the 
church  ediflee. 

CanandaioI/’a. — In  most  pleasant  relation  to  his 
people,  which  has  continued  for  eleven  years.  Dr. 
Curtis,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Canan¬ 
daigua.  N.  Y.,  read  to  them  on  the  24th  in.st.  his 
letter  of  resignation  of  the  |>astoral  office,  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  May  next. 


Clarkson. — The  ladies  of  this  congregation  have 
recently  organiz<xl  a  Missionary  Society,  which 
starts  off  with  such  life  and  vigor  ,as  give  promise 
of  abiding  intert«t  and  usefulness.*  Nearly  all  the 
churches  connected  with  Rochester  Presbyteiy  are 
now’ furnished  with  this  efficient  agency  for  culti¬ 
vating  a  missionaiy  spirit  and  extending  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterial  Society  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  that  speedily  the  last  one,  however 
feeble,  may  possess  it. 

Caledoni.v. — The  esteemed  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  John  M.  Carmichael,  has  returned  from  the 
South  with  greatly  Improved  health,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pulpit  nearly  five  months,  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  labors.  His  first  service  was  a  prepara¬ 
tory  lecture  last  Saturday,  followed  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  following  day. 

Cold  Spring. — Rev.  Thomas  C.  Straus  of  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Gouvernei’b. — The  first  of  three  sermons  ad- 
dressfjd  particularly  to  boys,  was  given  on  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  the  pastor 
(Rev.  Dr.  Tryon  Edwards),  from  Gal.  vi.  7:  “Be 
not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked ;  for  whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  The  church 
was  crowded  to  overflowing,  so  that  extra  seats 
had  to  be  brought  in ;  and  the  subject,  as  the  local 
papers  say,  was  handled  in  a  most  interesting  and 
masterly  manner,  giving  promise  of  a  hanest  of 
good  to  the  rising  generation.  The  second  and 
third  sermons  of  the  series  will  be  given  in  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  by  their  pastors. 

Southampton. — Rev.  Walter  Condict  has  been 
unanimously  called  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southampton,  Long  Island. 
The  salary  offered  is  $1,500  a  y««r,  with  four  weeks 
vacation  and  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Presbytery  will  put  the  call  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Condict,  and  that  he  will 
accept  it.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Newman  was  the  mod¬ 
erator  of  the  congregational  meeting,  which  was 
held  on  the  18th  of  Februaiy. 

Buffalo.- At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lafayette-street  Church,  Francis  A.  Boaifl  and 
Leonard  B.  Perry  were  elected  ruling  elders,  and 
in  cosnection  with  the  communion  service,  the  first 
Sabbath  of  this  month,  they  were  onlained  by  the 
pastor  (Rev.  Dr.  Green).  The  reports  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  show  that  during  the  past  year 
there  has  been  a  good  degree  of  activity  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  Chun*h  work,  which  are  thoroughly 
systematizcfl.  Tlic  net  gain  in  membership  is  22. 
The  largest  attendance  at  any  Sabbath  pr(*aching 
service  was  1,300,  the  smallest  400;  average  morn¬ 
ing,  425 ;  evening,  600.  The  total  benevolent  con¬ 
tributions  was  $2,381,  not  including  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society,  which  raised  over  $400  for  the 
home  field,  and  about  an  equal  amount  for  the  for¬ 
eign.  There  is  also  a  Ladies’  Association,  which 
obtained  for  the  organ  fund  $766,  and  for  other 
purposes  $3S7.  The  plan  adopte«l  to  provide  for 
current  expenses,  and  also  for  benevolence,  aims 
to  secure  a  weekly  contribution  fn>m  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  each  family,  w  hich  is  the  true  method,  and 
should  be  adopte<l  by  all  our  congregations. 

Geneseo. — Religion  is  the  ail  absorbing  subject 
here,  and  has  been  for  some  weeks.  Over  400  per¬ 
sons  iiave  publicly  declared  themselves  to  be  seri¬ 
ously  consi<iering  its  claims  upon  their  practice 
and  profession.  These  are  of  all  ages  and  classes. 
Last  week  tlie  itusiness  men  of  the  village  closed 
their  stores  and  offices  everj’  evening  except  Sat¬ 
urday,  to  give  those  in  their  employ  an  opportunity 
to  attend  the  m(*etings.  These  have  bt*<.*n  hehl  in 
the  large  Presbyterian  <*hurch,  which  has  not  in  ali 
instances  afronh*d  even  standing  room  for  the 
crowds  that  hav(*  sought  admission  after  the  seats 
w’cre  filbnl.  Tite  di.scourses  of  Rev.  E.  F.  Davidson 
have  comm<*nded  themselves  to  all  classes  of 
hearers.  Tliere  has  not  bt*en  the  slightest  attempt 
to  produce  an  (*xciteni(*nt.  Simple  Gospel  truth 
has  been  pres(*nted  in  an  unimpassioned,  simple 
manner.  The  effort  has  b<*«'n  to  induce  thought- 
fulntiss,  relying  upon  tin*  truth,  without  entering 
upon  any  lalKU-tsI  argument  to  j>rov<*  it,  or  to  vin- 
<li<*ate  its  consisten(*y,  but  in  entire  relianct*  upon 
the  trutii  ami  tin*  Spirit,  to  lead  to  r<*pentaiicc  anil 
to  a  saving  faith  in  Christ.  The  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguim*  have  been  more  than  realized  by  the  won¬ 
derful  success  that  has  attended  the  meetings.  It 
has  beendelinitely  aunounced  that  tliey  wili  cio.se 
next  Sabliatii,  six  w<*eks  from  the  liegiimiiig. 

Mineville.  -The  Jlission  Band  organizi*il  May 
20th,  188;{,  has  gath(*r(Hl  $101  (this  does  not  in- 
eluiie  the  money  now  in  forty  mi.ssion  box(*s  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  Band).  It  has  a  membership 
of  sixtj'-fivc.  and  takes  thirty-two  missionary  mag- 
aziiii-s.  Is  not  tills  II  good  showing  for  ii  little  le.s.s 
than  tiinc  months’  work  V  L. 

Essex  County. 

Huron. — Continuous  afternoon  and  evening 
meetings  have  lM*en  held  for  some  time  in  this  con¬ 
gregation.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgeman  has  had  tin* 
a-ssistance  of  his  Auburn  classmate  of  over  forty 
years  ago,  Re\  .  Cliarles  Ander.son.  Good  has  been 
accomplished  :  to  what  extent  we  have  not  be(*n  ad- 
vi8«*d. 

Allegany. — Tin*  Presbyterian  Church  of  this 
place,  is  so  far  as  numbers  represent  strength,  but 
a  feeble  organization;  but  it  has  in  it  some  of  the 
best  eieinents  of  (’hiirch  vitality.  It  has  a  most 
devotiHl  band  of  Christian  women,  and  it  has  an 
earnest  missionary  spirit.  Nearly  five  months  ago 
the  ladies  of  the  chur(*li  and  congrigation  organiz¬ 
ed  a  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Society  with 
twelve  members.  During  the  next  three  months 
six  names  wen*  addwi  to  the  original  roll.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  third  Sabbatii  of  Januarj’  a  mis¬ 
sionary  me<*ting  was  held  in  the  tihun*h,  conductetl 
by  the  indies,  at  which  short  address(*s  were  made 
by  some  of  their  number,  and  also  one  by  Mrs. 
David  Winters  of  Glean.  In  the  afternoon  a 
Home  Mi.ssionary  Sermon  was  preached  by  tlie 
Rev.  David  Wint(*i'8,  who  has  been  preaching  in 
Allegany  on  Sabbatii  aftcnioons  for  nearly  two 
years.  During  the  day  thirty-two  new  names  were 
addeil,  making  a  mil  of  fifty  pei-sons.  FifU*en  of 
the.se  are  gentl(*nien,  wiio  by  the  payment  of  an  an¬ 
nual  fi'p,  have  become  liononiiy  members.  One  of 
th«*m  is  the  venerable  L.  W.  Billington  of  Scotts- 
ville,  who  was  during  si*venil  years  pastor  of  the 
church.  At  tlie  meeting  iiIkivc  naniiHl  a  veiy  inter- 
«*sting  letter  from  Mr.  Billington,  who  is  still  much 
belov«*<l  by  the  {x*ople  of  .\ll(*gany,  was  read.  On 
Saturday,  Feb.  2,  the  ladies  held  a  niei*ting  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  chihlren’s  and  young 
jieople’s  missionary  band.  Thirty-six  young  per¬ 
sons  joined  it.  Thus  this  church,  with  a  conmiuni- 
cant  menibership  of  not  more  than  thirty-live  per¬ 
sons,  has  now  two  missionary  societies  with  eighty- 
six  members.  Tliese  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Home  Missionary  C-onvention  held  in  the  Pri'sby- 
terian  church  of  Glean  la.st  September.  Should  not 
some  other  churches  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
church  of  .\llegany  ‘f 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Lakewikid. — It  was  a  grand  Go.spel  sermon 
whicli  Jolin  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  preaclH*<i  on 
Col.  i.  28  at  the  deiiication  of  the  Presbyt4*rian 
church  of  Lakewood  on  Tuesday  nioming,  Feb. 
19th.  M.  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  F.  Chandler,  D.D.. 
Revs.  E.  B.  Hodge  and  B.  T.  Phillips,  took  part  in 
the  devotional  services.  In  the  evening  T.  L.  Cuy- 
ler,  D.D.,  gave  an  earnest,  practical  iliscQUj’se  on 
Matt,  vii.  2.  The  pastor.  Rev.  A.  H.  DaHhIell,  pr«?- 
ttWt'd,  ttUtl  tv  bo  conj'ratulateil  on  this  happy  re- 
I  suit  of  years  of  long  pavience  and  self-denial.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  church  was  er«*cl*'<l,  hut  only  the 
chapel  was  lini8lu*d,  leaving  the  main  building  a 
men*  shell  until  now.  Lakewood  (formerly  known 
as  Bricksburg  or  Bergen  Iron  Works)  has  become 
a  wonderful  SVinter  resort  for  health,  and  the  mam¬ 
moth  hotel,  the  Laurel  House  (three  times  enlarg- 
etl),  is  again  full ;  while  the  Ohl  Homestea<l  also 
affords  homelike  comforts  to  the  weary  and  the  in¬ 
valid.  A  {jcculiar  feature  of  the  church  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  corner  for  invalids  on  the  right  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  where  they  find  easy  chairs,  and  by  a  privati* 
door  may  enter  and  retire  unobservt*d  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  from  whom  they  are  8eparat«*d  by  a  curtained 
screen.  By  general*  consent  the  earnest,  solemn 
devotional  exercises  of  the  day  were  in  harmony 
with  the  strong,  simple,  beautiful  architecture  of 
the  renovatiHl  buiflling.  The  rei*ent  improvements 
have  cost  $6,700,  of  which  an  elder  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
church  gives  $2,500,  and  another  member  gives 
$1,000,  and  there  is  no  debt.  Thus  the  wilderness 
is  made  glad,  and  the  time  to  favor  Zion  appears 
when  God’s  people,  endowed  with  wealth,  rejoice  to 
build  her  walls.  Of  ministers  presimt  other  than 
those  named,  were  F.  T.  Brown,  D.D.,  E.  J.  Pierce, 
J.  I.  Gulich,  J.  M.  Denton,  T.  Wilson,  Isaac  Todd, 
and  some  Methodist  and  Baptist  brethren.  The 
architect,  H.  Edwanls  Ficken  of  New  York,  gave 
his  services  to  the  church  gratis.  He  is  also  the 
architect  of  the  hotel.  Really  the  church  is  built 
within  the  old  walls  or  frame,  making  it  smaller, 
with  double  walls — and  a  space  of  almut  three  feet 
l>etwoen  them — and  double  windows,  the  windows 
of  the  audience-room  being  of  stained  glass. 

*  •  * 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— The  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbj-terian  Church  (at  Seventh  street  and  South 
Washington  Square)  at  a  me<*ting  held  in  the  lec- 
turoriwm  of  the  church  on  Wc^owday  evening, 
Feb.  20th,  Elder  S.  C.  Perkins  in  the  chair,  deter¬ 
mined  to  recommend  to  the  Presbyteiy  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  M. 
Colfelt,  who  for  ten  years  past  has  lM***n  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  George  Griffiths.  F.  L.  Bodine,  and 
R.  B.  Brinton  jr.  were  appointed  a  commission  to 
present  to  the  Preshj-teiy  resolutions  praying  that 
the  pastor  "  lx*  promptly  relievi*<l  from  all  ministe¬ 
rial  dutk*8.”  The  Philadelphia  Times  of  the  21st 
says;  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Colfelt  from  the 
charge  he  has  held  so  many  yeai-s,  is  neceisitateil 


by  jihysical  prostration,  which  render  his  pastoral 
duties  a  continual  menace  to  his  life.  In  the 
Fall  of  1879  Mr.  Colfelt  was  thrown  from  a 
horse  and  severely  injured.  He  has  never  re- 
coveretl.  During  a  vacation  of  fifteen  inonths 
ever}’  means  were  employetl  to  restore  his  shat¬ 
tered  health,  but  without  avail.  Cessation  from 
all  active  pastoral  work,  he  felt,  was  the  sole 
recourse  left.  Mr.  Colfelt  is  about  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  relations  between  Mr.  Colfelt  and  his  congre¬ 
gation  have  been  of  the  most  kindly  character,  and 
in  the  letter  to  the  Presbytery  this  affectionate 
declaration  is  recorded  :  “  We  shall  never  cease  to 
cherish  for  him  a  warm  and  intense  affection,”  and 
it  is  only  “because  of  a  sincere  regard  for  his 
health,  and  desire  for  his  entire  restoration  to 
strength,  and  ability  to  exercise  all  his  eminent 
powers,”  that  “  we  accede  to  his  appeal.” 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.— On  Feb.  11th  a  series  of  religious 
meetings  were  begun  in  Hanover  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wilmington,  of  which  the  Rev.  Lafayette 
Marks,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  The  minds  of  the  people 
had  been  prepai’^  for  these  met*tings  by  visitations 
of  the  elders  from  house  to  house.  As  the  result 
of  this  preparatory  effort,  the  first  meeting  was 
largely  attendt*d,  and  those  which  followed  contin¬ 
ued  to  increase  in  numbei’s  and  spiritual  power. 
For  more  than  two  weeks  these  meetings  have  been 
in  progress,  and  night  after  night  the  large  lecture- 
room  has  been  filled  with  devout  and  eager  hearers 
of  the  Word.  The  pastor  has  been  assist e<l  by  the 
members  of  his  own  Presbyteiy,  and  by  the  other 
Presbyterian  pastors  of  the  city.  The  regular 
preaching  of  the  Word  has  been  honored  in  those 
meetings;  the  truth  has  been  presented  plainly, 
earnestly,  and  tenderly.  The  result  has  been  an 
awakening  such  as  has  not  been  known  in  this  old, 
historic  church  for  fifty  yeaix.  The  members  of 
the  congregation  have  been  greatly  revived,  and 
sinners  have  been  led  to  inquire  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  The  children  of  the  Sabbath-school 
attend  these  meetings,  and  many  of  -them  have 
taken  their  stand  on  the  side  of  Christ.  The  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  the  Divine  Sjiirit  are  manifest, 
and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  a  time  of  refreshing 
from  the  Lord  has  come.  And  still  the  good  work 
goi^s  on. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — Faith  Church  has  given  its  deserv¬ 
ing  pa.stor.  Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  six  months,  and  furnisheil  him  with  the 
means  of  spending  the  time  in  the  Ohl  World.  He 
is  now  on  the  ocean. 

MINNESOTA. 

Rik'HEster. — The  Week  of  Prayer  wius  ob.sen’ed 
in  our  church  (the  First  Presbyterian),  and  at  the 
last  meeting  it  was  thought  best  to  continue  an¬ 
other  week,  and  still  on  until  Feb.  6— the  last  meet¬ 
ing  larger  than  any  i>revious  one.  Eight  were  re- 
ceiveil  into  communion  (one  of  them  by  letter)  Feb. 
10th.  The  pastor’s  health  and  the  cold  weather 
was  the  cause  of  discontinuing  the  meetings. 

.1.  EVANS,  JR. 

CONGREG.4.TIONAL. 

Chicago. — The  last  Monday  Morning  Ministers’ 
Union  had  up  the  question  of  Infant  Baptism  as 
treated  by  Di-s.  Prentiss  and  Van  Dyke  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Review’. 

Providence  (III.  )  Congregational  Church,  Rev. 
E.  A.  Paddock  pastor,  is  enjoying  a  powerful  re¬ 
vival.  Meetings  have  been  held  nightly  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer.  Seventy  or  mon*  persons  have 
confessi’d  Christ,  of  whom  forty  are  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Fourteen  fiunilies  include  husband  and  wife, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  one  or  more  grown 
children.  And  the  work  still  goes  on. 

Orerlin. — The  second  trial  of  Rev.  James  Brand 
of  Oberlin  was  concluded  F<*b.  16.  resulting  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  a  disagreeing  jury. 

Kansas.-- At  Frinlonia  uninn  nu’etings  have  been 
held,  and  tin*  whole*  town  seems  mov(*d  as  never 
b(*f(ire.  K.  .V.  Burn(*irs  next  appointments  are  for 
Burlingame,  Feb.  24 ;  and  Osage  City,  ilaridi  2. 

M.assaciiusetts.— In  the  Pilgrim  Church,  Cam- 
bridgeport.  Rev,  G.  R.  Leavitt  pastor,  the  quiet, 
('arrn*st,  iiersonal  efforts  of  lioth  pastor  and  people 
have  resulted  in  at  least  1.50  conversions,  and  the 
work  yet  continues.  Thert*  is  also  unusual  relig¬ 
ious  int(*resl  in  the  West  Cliiirch.  Springlield,  under 
the  practical  |ireaching  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Thomas. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  .Iktih  k  Ritchie  of  Chicago  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  rectorshii>  of  St.  Ignatius 
Church,  N<*w’  York.  Her<*upon  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Bishop  McLaren  will  be  very  glad  anil  Assist¬ 
ant  Bishop  Potter  sori’j’,  for  I)r.  Ewer’s  successor 
is  a  very  punetilious  ritualist.  He  gives  his  mind 
to  it,  despite  Episco[ial  authority  and  exhortation 
to  moderation.  But  this  efllorescent  churchman- 
ship  is  not  so  new  here  in  New  York  as  elsewhere, 
anil  a  little  wholesome  neglect  may  serve  to  tone 
down  Mr.  Ritchie’s  forms  and  colors  to  the  point 
of  endurance.  We  shall  see. 

MISCELLANEOITS. 

A  Free  (’hurch  Conce.ssion.  —  The  Glasgow 
Bailie  in  a  ri*ci*nt  issue  says;  The  Free  Kirk  is 
“booin’  ”  a  good  deal  to  the  demands  of  the  times. 
A  case  in  point  is  presently  affonlixl  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  handsome  organ*  in  the  Sunday-school 
hall  of  St.  Andrew’s  Free  Church,  Gr«H*nock— the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bonar’s.  It  isn’t  a  far  cry  from  school  to 
kirk. 

A  Wholesale  Interdict.— The  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  4,000  Roman  Catholics,  members  of  St.  Pro¬ 
cop’s  Church  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  suggestive. 
They  are  Bohemians,  and  have  refused  to  submit 
to  a  decision  of  Bisliop  Gilmore.  The  Bishop  says 
“My  interdict  means  that  neither  ma.ss  shall  be 
said  nor  the  sacraments  adniinisti*red,  and  tlie  dead 
shall  be  buried  without  funeral  service.  Nor  shall 
the  members  receive  the  .sacraments  in  another  piir- 
ish,  or  at  tlie  hands  of  any  otlier  priest,  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Cleveland  "  !  The  Bohemians  .say  they  will 
never  submit.  But  tliey  will,  in  the  end.* 

.4  Curious  Situ.ation.— Jfr.  E<1itor :  I  know  a 
large  Pre.-byterian  church  whose  regular  Board  of 
Elders  is  composed  of  nine  members,  and  the 
Board  of  Deacons  of  three  members.  Three  of 
tin*  elders  and  two  of  the  deacons  have  long  been 
dead,  and  all  were  worthy  men ;  but  their  places 
have  never  been  supplied,  nor  lias  there  been  any 
movement  to  supply  tliem.  Of  the  remaining  six 
elders,  four  are  quite  fid  vanceii  in  age,  at  least  with 
reference  to  active  work ;  one  resides  out  of  the 
city,  and  one  at  a  long  distance  from  the  church ; 
and  the  one  deacon  remaining  is  in  poor  health. 
Can  the  failure  to  fill  the  placi*s  be  reganled  as 
anything  li.*ss  than  a  reflection  upon  the  departi*!!  ? 
Can  it  be  justifiisl  from  any  rea.soiiable  standpoint, 
when  the  needs  of  tin*  church  would  fully  employ 
the  available  time  of  the  full  line  of  officials  ?  Is 
it  in  consonance  with  sound  Presbyterian  rules 
that  tills  state  of  affairs  continue,  which,  in  the 
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THE  MI8SION.4RY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARU  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustalniug  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
flelde  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Homo  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Cootributlons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

AUKAMIEMEMS  FOR  THE  NEXT  (iENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in  Saratoga,  appointed 
by  the  last  General  Assembly,  has  organized  in  view  of  the 
meeting  In  May,  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  H.  Terrett,  chairman ; 
Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  secretary;  and  Rev.  A.  Proudfit,  chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  on  Entertainment.  Corrrespondence 
with  reference  to  this  may  be  aildressed  to  the  Secretary  at 
Saratoga  Springs. 

The  Pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cape  Vin¬ 
cent,  N.  Y.,  will  be  vacant  April  1st,  ISSt.  The  church  and 
con^egatlon  earnestly  desire  It  shall  be  filled  at  that  time. 
Correspondence  Invited.  Address 

Clerk  of  Session,  Presbyterian  Church, 

Box  36,  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y. 

A  Merchant  who  desires  Presbyterian  School  and 
Church  privileges,  also  a  flue  opening  in  a  thriving  town, 
may  learn  particulars  from  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  Oakdale,  Ante¬ 
lope  county,  Neb. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Jesseyvllle, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8tli,  at  7J  P.  III. 

C.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Keokuk,  ou 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Peoria,  on 
Tuesday,  March  18th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

1.  A.  CORNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman's  Presbyterial  Society  of  Missions  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  In  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Peiiria,  on  Wednesday,  March  Rlth,  at  lOJ  K.  M. 
There  will  be  special  exercises  in  eelebration  of  the  decen¬ 
nial  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Society.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  auxiliary  societies  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  JULIA  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeuess.  More  econoniloal  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  he  sold  Incomi'etltlou  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
onlyincam.  ROYAL  BAKINO  PoWDEU  Co..  1U6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  XOW  ItEADY: 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL 

By  W.  T.  Jeans.  1  vol.,  TJino,  $1.50. 

“  That  steel  has  had  a  remarkable  history  no  one  will 
doubt  after  reading  this  attractive  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Jeans,  who  evidently  writes  from  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
knowledge.  Being  cast  In  a  semi-biographical  form,  the 
work  will  appeal  to  a  far  larger  class  of  persons  than  a 
more  technical  treatise  could  be  expected  to  do.”— London 
Times. 

CREATION; 

Or,  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Liglit  of  Modern 
Science.  By  Arnold  Guyot,  author  of  “  Earth  and 
Man.”  With  full-page  wood-cuts  and  lithographic 
plates.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

The  views  here  set  forth  have  frequently  formeil  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  lectures  by  Professor  Guyot,  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  It  woj  among  the  lost  wishes  of 
the  distinguished  author  that  this  attempt  to  show  the 
ac<;ordance  of  the  sacred  narrative  with  the  facta  of  geolog¬ 
ical  seleuee  should  be  given  ti>  the  world  in  Its  final  and 
perfected  form,  and  to  the  preparation  of  this  book  he  gave 
hie  latest  energies. 

LEGTUBES  ON  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE 
EASTERN  CHURCH. 

With  an  Introduction  on  tho  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
Histoi’y.  1  vol.,  12iho,  cloth,  with  a  map,  $2; 
half  calf,  $4. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JEWISH  CHURCH. 

First  Series.  From  Abntham  to  Samuel.  12mo, 
cloth,  $2;  lialf  calf,  $4.  With  mai>s,  plans,  and 
a  portrait  of  Dean  Stanley.  New  edition  /rom 
neip  plates,  with  the  author's  latest  revision. 

This  new  edition  of  the  most  iiopular  and  widely  read  of 
Dean  Stanley’s  writings,  has  hail  the  benefit  of  a  careful 
revision,  and  Is  provided  with  a  beautiful  steel  eugraving 
of  tho  author.  Tho  price  has  been  reduced  to  two  dollars, 
and  each  volume  Is  sold  separately. 

DR.  MTOSHS  PHILOSOPHIC  SERES. 

No.  5.  Locke’s  Theory  of  Knowledge.  With  a  no¬ 
tice  of  Berkley.  8vo,  paper,  50  cents. 

This  number  of  Dr.  McCosh’s  philosophic  series  begius 
tho  second  division.  In  which  the  principal  philosophic 
questions  of  tho  day  are  treated  historically.  The  systems 
of  tho  philosophers  who  have  discussed  them  are  stated 
and  examined,  and  the  truth  and  error  iu  each  of  them 
carefully  pointed  out. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

Part  I. 

DIDACTIC. 

Each  volume,  paper,  50  eente.  No.  1— Criteria  of 
Diverse  Kinds  of  Truth,  as  opposed  to  Agnos¬ 
ticism.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Applied  Logic. 
No.  2 — Energy,  Efficient  and  Final  Cause.  No. 

3 — Development;  What  it  Can  Do  and  what  it 
Cannot  Do.  No.  4— Certitude,  Providence  and 
Prayer. 

NEWPORT. 

By  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  1  vol.,  12mo,  $1.'25. 

QUOTATIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Har¬ 
vard  University.  1  vol.,  8vo,  $3.50. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SHIPS. 

By  Lieutenant  J.  D.  J.  Kelley,  U.  S.  N.  1  vol., 
12mo,  81.25.  i 
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A  summary  of  .\mi*riean  iiiiii  English  literature. 
Publislied  on  tlie  first  of  every  montli.  Annual 
subscriiition.  50  eents. 
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_  _  COLLEGE,  Oberlin,  O.,  offers  bath  sexes 

the  very  iK'st  educational  advantages  at 
I  lllDrilll  very  lowest  cost.  Classes  in  all  Ae.ad- 
lll|R|  ll||  emy  and  College  studies.  Location  health  ■ 
(y|  No  saloon  temptations.  Elective  stu¬ 
dies.  Nearly  1,500  studenls  last  year.  Winter  term,  January 
'J,  1884:  Spring  term,  April  1 ;  Fall  term.  Sept.  16.  For  full 
Information,  address  Mr.  J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

ORERLIN  CONSEKV.ATORY  OF  MUSIC.— Under  the  Col¬ 
lege  management.  First-class  Instruction  .. 

In  Theory,  Voice  culture,  Plano,  Organ, 

Stringed  Instruments,  kc.  Class  or  pri-  IIR 

vato  lessons  RS  preferred.  For  catalogue,  mini  I  III 
address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE,  Director,  ■■■■ 
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natural  1*0111x1*  of  tilings,  eaii  only  result  uitimately 
in  tlie  extinction  of  tlio  whole  ofiiec-lioliling  power, 
if  it  is  persisted  in 't  Is  not  this  too  much  liko 
wliat,  in  worldly  parlaiiee,  is  known  as  “a  close 
eorponilion  ”  •(  According  to  Presbyterian  usage, 
wiiose  duty  is  it  to  move  in  tlie  matter,  and  how  ? 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

•w  EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

ladawcrjrthing  else,  in  Ilaril  or  Soft  V/a* 
lar,  wlthont  danger  to  fabric  or  bands. 

Sawo#  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  aniaa- 
iaP.  la  of  great  value  fb  bousekerpera. 

■old  by  all  Grocera— but  aee  that  vile  Counter, 
felts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PKAKLIXB 
la  the  oaty  safe  article,  and  always  beocs 
thtoaB#  of  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 

^irtirttfsieiiuntis* 

CITY  MISSIONS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

With  tho  presentation  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Annual 
Report  of  “Christian  Work  in  New  York”— tho  twen¬ 
tieth  i8.8ue  of  this  unique  work— tlie  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  City  Mission  respectfully  invites  tho 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all  good  citizens  to  the 
importance  of  establisliing  and  mainbiining  “  Churches 
for  the  People,”  whicdi  shall  be  centres  of  practical 
evangelistic  operations  in  the  densely  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  city.  While  Nev/  H;impsliire  has  a  church 
for  every  500  persons,  Now  York  ciry— down  town— has 
one  church  to  5,000,  and  tho  facts  and  figures  furnished 
by  the  Committee  abundantly  illustrate  tho  value  of 
this  indispensable  agency  in  carrying  tho  Gospel  to 
the  multitudes  not  otherwise  readied  by  the  churches. 
Coatributions  may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  tho  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  or  direct  to  the  oltiee,  50  Bible  House. 
Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 

L.  E.  Jaokson,  Treasurer. 

Preslijteriilii  Board  of  Publication’s 
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BeaftDSa 

Sabin— At  Williamstown,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  Feb.  24, 
1884,  Henry  Lyman  Sabin,  M.D.,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  27. 

Childs— In  S<:*neca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1884,  Miss 
Lettie  Childs,  in  the  '26th  year  of  her  age.  Slowly 
and  steadily  for  weeks  we  saw  the  light  of  this  sweet 
life  grow  dim,  till  at  last  it  expired,  and  now  the  light 
of  that  home  has  gone  out.  In  the  death  of  this  amiable 
young  lady  a  sad  loss  has  come  to  her  home  and  to 
the  Church  and  oomrounity.  Warm  hearted,  cheerful, 
patient,  and  devoted,  her  shining  countenance  bright¬ 
ened  the  path  of  all  her  friends.  Devoted  and  faithful 
as  a  Christian,  always  present  at  the  prayer-meeting,  a 
faithful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school,  the  (Church  de¬ 
plores  her  loss,  and  sorrows  with  the  afflicted  parents 
and  friends. 

Van  Geldeb— In  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 1884, 
Hattie  L.,  youngest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Van 
Gelder.  Her  life  with  us  had  l>een  but  two  years  and  a 
half,  but  she  had  won  all  our  hearts.  The  shaft  of 
death  could  hardly  have  struck  a  little  one  more  beau¬ 
tiful  Of  promising,  or  whose  death  would  have  excited 
deeper  sorrow  and  sympathy.  Heaven  has  some  bright¬ 
er  stars,  earth  has  some  darkened  homes. 

Memorial  Minute. — With  feelings  of  profound  sor¬ 
row  and  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  our  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Fuller,  which  occurred  at  Nor¬ 
wood,  on  Saturday.  Feb.  9th,  1884,  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age.  In  view  of  this  sad  event  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  tho  Session  and 
congregation  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Norwood, 
Bergen  county,  N.  J. : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  our  Ht?avenly  Father  to  call 
from  the  midst  of  us  by  death  our  beloved  and  esteemed 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Fuller,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  while  bowing  submissively  to  the 
Divine  wifi,  which  directs  all  events  in  wisdom  and 
love,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  pastor,  whose  Christian 
spirit  and  earnest  labors  among  us  won  for  him  many 
friends  who  cherish  his  memory  with  affection. 

2.  That  by  his  death  this  congregation  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  a  zealous  worker  in  the  Gospel  of  «ur  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  his  family  of  a  beloved  mem¬ 
ber,  and  this  community  of  a  faithful  citizen. 

3.  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  in 
their  l>ereavement  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presentinl  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  recorded  upon  the  Minutes 
of  our  church,  and  published  in  The  Etanoelist  and 
The  Presbyterian. 

By  order  of  the  Session. 

Norwood,  Feb.  15,  1884. 


ECCE  TERRA. 

By  Rev.  E.  F*.  BURR,  D.D. 

Author  of  Ecoe  Cmlum,”  “  Pater  Mundl,”  etc. 

This  volume  developes  the  Idea  of  the  manifested  work¬ 
ing  of  a  Divine  Hand  In  tho  structure  and  government  of 
the  Earth.  Its  fire,  force,  and  brlllinncy  will  give  It  a  high 
place  at  once. 

l;4iuo.  Price, 

THE  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMRLY. 

Its  History  and  Standards. 

Being  the  BAIRD  LECTURE  for  1882. 

By  Rev.  ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  8t.  Mary's  College, 

St.  Andrew's  Joint  ♦■dltor  of  "  Minutes  of  tho 
Westminster  Assembly,”  etc. 

It  Is  decidedly  In  a<lvance  of  any  work  on  this  subject 
heretofore  produceil. 

lljmo.  Price,  $3.75, 

BEDS  ANfriEIH  WAYS. 

16nio.  Illnstrateel.  Price . §1,‘A9. 

SIX  YEAHS  ¥1i£  BOHDEH. 

16mo.  Illastrated,  Price . 8.9  Cents. 

phesbytehianismToh  the  people. 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  KERR. 

16mo.  Price . '90  Cents. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THE~^STIAL  COUNTHY. 

ISmo.  Price . 00  Cents. 

HIGHAL  ^’S  TEH. 

lOmo.  Ulastrated.  Price . $1.1.9. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sap’t, 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 

1334  Olintlint  St.,  BUimtlphlt,  Pl, 

Or,  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Bt.,  New  York. 

i  JAU’M'TU  wanted  for  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 
AxX  Ilil'l  A  >5  Abbott.  A  grand  Chance.  A  $4  b^jok  at  the 
popular  price  of  $1.75.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa¬ 
pers  mention  It  as  ene  of  the  few  /rral  religious  works  of 
the  wo«ld.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
free.  8TIN80N  k  OO.,  Publishers,  Pr>nland.  Maine. 


AMONG  1HE  HOLY  HILLS. 

Hy  Henry  M.  F’iclil.  D.D.,  luitlior  of  “  Fi’oiii  tin* 
Lakes  of  Killarn«*y  to  tin*  Gtddcn  Horn,”  “From 
Egypt  to  Ja|iaii,”  iiiid  “On  lln*  D<*s**rt."  1  vol., 

•'i'owii  8vo,  witli  a  nitip.  $1.50. 

From  the  Chiengn  TrIIiune, 

The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  U.D.,  of  The  New  York 
Evangelist,  is  among  the  most  agnseable  and  instruct¬ 
ive  writers  of  travels.  He  has  b(!en  almi'st  everywhere, 
and  has  ;written  and  published  the  nwults  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  and  refiections  in  several  liiglily  itopular 
volumes.  Ho  has  now  given  us  another  volume,  en- 
titlisd  “Among  the  Holy  Hills.”  He  does  not  claim 
to  have  made  original  investigations  in  Palestine  and 
Syria;  but  his  intelligent  and  grajdiic  descriptions  of 
sites,  people,  tind  events,  an*l  his  suggestive  remarks 
011  all  that  ho  saw  and  htiard,  make  tliis  perhaps  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  of  all  his  books  of  travel. 
Ho  begins  with  Jerusalem,  to  which  ho  devoti*s  .sev¬ 
enty-one  pages.  We  commend  those  cliapters  to  those 
who  would  realize,  without  an  actual  visit,  what  Jeru¬ 
salem  is,  with  its  walls,  gates,  towers,  (|uaint  old  resi¬ 
dences,  churches,  mosques,  fountains,  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  picturesque  surroundings;  its  Jewish,  Turkish, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  people;  its  mem¬ 
orable  sittis;  its  alleged  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Rock  of 
Calvary ;  and  all  that  constitutes  It  the  reliquo  of  tho 
old  Jerusalem,  and  the  best  modern  illustration  of  an¬ 
cient  and  mediaeval  life  and  manners.  The  historical 
allusions  and  fresh  descriptions  in  which  the  book 
abounds,  make  its  delightful,  especially  to  one  who 
has  been  over  tho  same  ground.  Wo  commend  the  vol¬ 
ume  to  thoughtful  readers  of  every  class.  A  fine  map 
of  Palestine  makes  an  important  aildition  to  its  value. 

From  tk<*  San  Franciaco  BuIIrtln. 

Tho  author  belongs  to  tho  well  known  Field  family  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  distinguished  alike  in 
theology,  law,  literature,  journalism,  and  science.  Ho 
is,  of  course,  a  practised  writer,  and  is  proving  himself 
a  genuine  book-maker.  No  better  books  of  travel  than 
his  have  been  published  for  many  a  y<*ar.  They  have 
achieved  the  success  proper  to  their  merit.  This  vol¬ 
ume  (to  give  it  unity)  is  much  smaller  than  those  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  but  to  many  it  will  seem  the  best  of  the  series. 
Certainly  It  will  quicken  tho  memory  and  stir  the  blood 
of  any  one  into  whoso  hands  it  may  full,  who  has  wan¬ 
dered  through  many  of  the  same  paths  “Among  the 
Holy  Hills.”  The  book  will  be  of  special  use  to  min¬ 
isters,  teachers,  and  others  who  have  to  Interpnit  or 
illustrate  tho  Bible;  and  it  will  gratify  all  who  are  fond 
of  travel,  observation,  and  adventure,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  at  home  or  abroad. 

j:S^.For  .sale  bxj  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

74.3  and  74.9  Broadwajr.  New  York. 

A  New  Eoase  br  $15. 

I  Oder  lor  rent,  a  new  house.  Just  finished,  seven  nice 
rooms,  wash-bowls  and  water  on  every  story,  stationary 
wash-tubs  in  basement.  Garden,  beautifol  surroundings, 
and  only  three  or  four  minutes  walk  from  station,  forty 
minutes  to  New  York  city.  Rent  to  a  amall  family,  only 
SIS  per  month.  Come  and  see  It.  Get  ticket  on  Green¬ 
wood  Lake  Railroad,  foot  of  Chambers  street.  New  York 
city.  8.  E.  TODD,  8r.,  Orange,  N.  J., 

Lakeside  avenue,  near  High  street. 


James  McGreery  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  EloTenth  St., 

Have  on  Exhibition  in  their  Retail 
Department  a  representation  of  their 
Spring  importations  of  Summer  Silks, 
Foulards,  Broche,  Glace,  and  many 
other  rare  and  exclusive  styles,  at 
unusually  low  prices. 

Also  in  their  Dress  Goods  Depart¬ 
ment  a  full  line  of  Printed  India 
Pongee  in  dark  and  light  shades, 
with  plain  to  match. 

We  are  receiving  daily  New  Nov¬ 
elties,  per  latest  steamers- 

James  McGreery  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  Eleventli  St. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  A  GO.. 

.yO  Wall  Streot,  Now  T'orl*. 

Buy  and  Sei.i.  Bills  of  Exchanue. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tilweli.ers’ 
Credits,  available  iu  all  jiarts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkoraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Bfrope. 
Make  Collection.s  in  all  I'oreion 
Countries 

”™OUSEl!^!RliKr 

I  ted  wi(h  ten 

cl.nss  wood  engrnviiigH,  showing  the  Kiruggle 
between  the  HOME  and  the  S.XLDON,  and 
exhibiting  stnrtlingstatistios.  '24  imges.  Price  only 
l^•n  cents.  Address  Nationai.  Tkmpbkanck  So- 
elKTY,  .58  Ueiule  St.,  N.  Y.  J.  N.  Stkauns,  Agent. 

R.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14«h  ST.,  SIXTH  AVKNVB,  uiul  13lh  ST., 


SYPHER  &  CO. 

ARE  NOW  OFFERING  INDUCEMENTS  IN 

Every  Department  of  Art, 

And  Invite  Inspection  of  their  collection,  orjntalnlng  as  It 
does  so  many  rare,  Ireautlful,  and  curious  pieces  suitable 
for  the 

Cabinet  and  for  Home*  Adornment. 

Particular  attention  Is  paid  to  the  reproduction  of  he 

BEST  STYLES  OF  FLRITURE 

Of  Every  OescriptMn,  and  at  XiMlente  Prieen. 

ESPEGIAL  BESIGNS  MABE  TO  OHBEH,  AIB 
ESTIMATES  FUHHISHEB. 

739  A:  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

B4MIK  LABELNr— Send  50  cents  for  100  neat  “Private 
Library  ”  book  labels  pilnted  on  fine  gummed  paper. 
Blanks  for  name,  number,  and  date.  Size  2tz3.  Larger 
amouDts-200,  80c. ;  300,  $1;  500,11.25;  1,000,  $2.  Remit  by 
poatal  note.  PEERLESS  PRINTING  CO.,  CUBA.  N.  Y. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  TRANSACTION  IN 

Black  Silk. 

600  piece;s  of  new  goods  at  le;ss  than  manu- 
e'A(;ture;rs’  cost.  thi;y  are  divide:d 
INTO  10  LOTS. 

NO.  1.  HK)  PIECES  BLACK  SATIN  STRIPED  OT10MAN 
AT  49  CENTS. 

NO.  2.  40  PIECES  22-IN(’H  ALL-SILK  MERVEILLEUX, 
68  CENTS. 

NO.  3.  20  PIECES  24-inch  good  quality  silk 
SURAH,  88  CENTS. 

NO.  4.  40  PI»;CES  all-silk  black  satin  duchess, 
98  CENTS. 

NO.  5.  50  pie(;e;s  superior  black  satin  Rhadames, 
$1.25  AND  $1.48. 

NO.  6.  50  PIECES  EXTRA  HEAVY  BLACK  SATIN  BRO¬ 
CADES,  $1.49. 

NO.  7.  50  i>ie;(;es  superior  quality  black  satin 
BRODERIE,  $1.98. 

NO.  8.  100  PIEICES  AMERICAN  BLACK  SILK  IN  10 
QUALITIES,  FROM  69C.  TO  $1.48. 

NO,  9.  100  PIECES  FOREIGN  BLACK  SILKS  OF  THE 
BEST  MAKES  FROM  59c.  TO  $2.98. 

NO.  10.  .50  PIE(;E8  all-silk  heavy  black  OTTO¬ 
MAN  AT  $1.‘25;  WORTH  $2.50. 

• 

THE  ABOVE  ARE  ALL  NEW  AND  FRESH  GOODS 
OF  THIS  SE:AS0N’8  IMPORTATION,  AND  THE 
PRICES  QUOTED  ARE  E’AR  BELOW  THE 
COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

MAIL  0RDE:P.S  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CABEIFUL 
ATTENTION. 

R.  H,  MAGY  &  CO. 

-  HY  ALL  ODDS 

FPEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  fenwer  remembered  that  the 

Chicap  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  Hbeartest  r*>ute  te  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluff**  (Omaha),  and  that  It  la  preferred  by  all  well 
pcisted  travellers  when  pa«*lng  U>  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  oiterates  the  best  r*iute  and  the  short  line  Imtween 

CMcago  and  St.  Fanl  and  Minneapelu, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison, Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  WIs. ;  Winona,  Owatonua.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Weljster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa;  EYeeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  III.,  are  among 
its  H(X)  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  iiatrons  of  this  rood,  are  Its  DA  V  COACHKS, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  can 
create;  Its  PAUATIAD  BUKEPINO  CARS,  which  ar« 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance ;  Its  PAIjACB  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  UB8uri>assed  by  any;  tuid 
Its  widely  celebrated 

xToaTH-'w^TZEiT  somra  oaius, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  hy  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short.  It  is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  E((V1P- 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres,  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  roa<l. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  rfiuA,  and  baa 
over  four  hundred  passenger  ortnductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents  MU 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accomm'jdatloos,  than  It  d*>ee  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maiis,  descripUve  circulars,  and  Summer  reMrt 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
tlcitet  office,  write  te  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  A6ENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R% 

CHICAGO,  IIX. 
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THK  FIMtSHED  WORK. 

By  Bew.  Joseph  Ford  Sntton,  D.S. 

MISSIONARY  CHANT. 

Thy  finished  work,  O  Christ,  for  me 
Is  my  triumphant,  only  plea ; 

Who  shall  my  trembling  soul  condemn 
If  Thou  dost  own  my  humble  name  ? 

Thy  covenant  mercy,  large  and  free. 

In  changeless  love  vouchsafed  to  me. 

Is  my  salvation  and  my  joy. 

And  nothing  can  my  hope  destroy. 

Not  tribulation  or  distress. 

Or  peril,  sword,  or  nakedness. 

Or  persecution’s  stern  behest. 

Or  famine  in  its  horrors  drest. 

Nor  death,  nor  life,  nor  any  thing 
That  powers  of  earth  or  hell  can  bring 
From  depths  beneath  or  heights  al)ove. 
Shall  separate  me  from  Thy  love. 

Nay,  more  than  conqueror  I  Ije, 

Through  Him  that  loved  and  lives  for  me ; 
And  faith  may  sing  that  bles.sed  word— 

“  The  love  of  God  in  Christ  our  Lord." 

O  wondrous  love  and  mystery  ! 

That  God  should  show  such  love  to  me ! 
To  live  to  Him,  it  doth  constrain. 

“  Who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.” 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  15, 1R84. 


WHAT  AILS  OL'R  CHURCH  J 

We  mean  the  “  Pre.sbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.”  Through  her  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  tlie  last  Assembly,  she  said 
“  The  Home  Mission  work  as  planned  for  the 
ensuing  year,  reiiuires  imperatively  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  at  least  $600,000.”  This  was  said 
in  view  of  the  vast  extent,  and  the  unique  and 
important  character  of  the  field  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  It  is  a  fact  that  the  present  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  field— as  yet  almost  wholly  dejiendent  on 
the  Home  Mission  funds  of  the  various  denom¬ 
inations  for  the  planting  of  churches,  and  the 
maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the  Gospel — com¬ 
prises  at  present  more  than  one-half  Jhe  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  the  United  States.  And  this, 
too,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  include  C!olo- 
rado,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  still  drawing  largely  from  the  Home 
Missions  fund,  to  .say  nothing  of  such  States  as 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  of  the  destitute  fields 
found  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Truly  the 
field  is  vast  in  extent. 

Then  look  at  its  character.  Every  portion 
except  one  of  this  vast  territory  has  its  rail¬ 
road.  Population  is  literally  pouring  into 
these  new  regions.  It  is  safe  to  predict,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  past  and  the  present,  that  in 
twenty-five  years  from  now  the  region  above 
named  as  being  almost  exclusively  dejiendent 
at  present  on  the  several  Home  Mission  So¬ 
cieties  for  its  religious  institution,  will  con¬ 
tain  a  jKipulation  ecpial  to  tluit  of  our  entire 
country  in  1850.  And  this,  too,  mostly  a  suiie- 
rior  cla.ss  of  jieople.  Here  then  is  the  work  of 
moulding  the  moral  and  religious  character, 
and  shaping  the  destiny  of  a  portion  of  our 
countrymen,  numerous  enough  to  form  a  great 
nation  in  themselves.  Then  is  $600,000  an  ex¬ 
travagant  sum  to  be  expended  the  present 
year  on  such  a  w’ork  ?  Too  much !  Who  says 
it?  “Let  him  speak  now,  or  else  hereafter 
forever  hold  his  peace.”  Surely  every  Chris¬ 
tian  citizen  of  this  land  will  .say  that  this 
amount  if  available,  would  be  well  exi»ended 
on  such  a  work. 

But  this  money  was  promised  not  only  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
work  before  us,  but  also  in  view  of  the  size  ami 
resources  of  our  Church.  It  is  i>ossible  that 
we  are  at  times  a  little  inclined  to  boast  of  our 
wealth  and  iiosition  as  a  denomination  in  this 
land.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  can  deny 
that  our  Church  is  pas.ses.sed  of  large  wealth, 
and  that  our  i>eople  generally  have  a  goodly 
portion  of  this  world’s  goods.  Our  communi¬ 
cant  membership  as  reported  to  tlie  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  was  over  six  liundred  thou¬ 
sand.  The  sum  then  asked  and  virtually 
promised  by  the  General  Assembly,  was  less 
than  one  dollar  for  each  communicant  of  our 
Church.  In  view  then  of  the  wealth  God  has 
committed  to  us,  was  this  amount  too  much  to 
be  exixjcted  from  us  for  such  a  work  ?  We 
think  no  one  will  dare  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  What  then  is  the  result  ? 

For  the  past  two  years  at  least,  our  Home 
Board,  having  planned  the  work  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  basis  laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly, 
have  been  compelled  during  the  greater  i>art 
of  the  time  to  carry  a  heavy  debt.  The  bane¬ 
ful  effect  of  this  has  been  felt  in  various  ways. 
In  general,  it  has  cast  a  shadow  of  uncertainty 
over  the  entire  work.  Then  inferest  must  be 
l>aid  on  all  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Boanl, 
which  of  course  diminishes  their  effective  re¬ 
sources.  They  are  also  often  prevente<l  by 
their  debt  from  occupying  a  field  as  early  as 
they  ought  to,  and  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  are  thus  comi>elled  either  to  iet  it  pass 
from  under  our  influence  altogether,  or  oecuiiy 
it  later  under  increased  difficulties,  and  at 
much  greater  exjiense.  Besides,  our  mission¬ 
aries  not  being  promptly  paid,  luive  been  com¬ 
promised,  and  their  influence  in  many  cases 
weakened.  Thus  our  work  has  lieen  criiqded, 
and  our  Church  and  the  cause  of  Christ  brought 
more  or  less  into  disrepute.  And  now  at  tlie 
1st  of  February,  within  two  months  of  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  after  the  season  lias 
jiassed  when  most  of  our  churches  make  their 
annual  contribution  to  this  cau.se,  our  Board 
report  that  $250,t)iX),  or  five-twelfths  of  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  promised,  are  needed  to  enable 
them  to  close  the  year  free  of  debt.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  has  very  seriously  iuvralyzed  our 
work  ill  many  places  at  least,  if  not  along  the 
entire  line. 

It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  affirm  confidently 
that  “  tilings  ought  not  so  to  be,”  nor  is  it  too 
soon  to  search  diligently  for,  and  if  ixissible 
remove  the  cause.  It  cannot  be  that  our 
Ohurcli  is  too  iioor  to  i>ay  promptly  an  average 
of  less  than  $1  i>t'r  member  annually  to  this 
great  cause.  Can  it  be  that  she  is  too  worldly 
and  indifferent  to  the  advance  of  Christ’s 
'kingdom?  or  is  tliere  some  other  reason  for 
this?  Where  does  the  trouble  lie?  This  is  a 
question  which  confronts  us  as  individuals  and 
as  a  Church  to-day,  and  one  which  our  next 
General  Assembly  should  scpiarely  meet.  We 
intend  no  threat,  but  simply  state  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  born  of  stern  facts,  when  we  assert  the 
belief  that  unless  the  cause  and  effect  are 
si»eedily  removed,  great  disasters  to  our  work 
are  imminent.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church 
does  not  projiose  to  advance  in  lier  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work,  she  ought  to  say  so,  and  oi>enly  and 
squarely  assume  the  resiionsibility.  She  has 
no  right  to  talk  advance,  and  induce  men  and 
women  to  come  to  the  front,  and  then  withhold 
tlie  aid  promised  for  their  supiKirt.  This  is 
oishonest.  Nor  has  she  a  right,  after  iH'rmit- 
tiiiS  our  work  to  drag  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  under  a  heavy  debt,  and  our 
missionaries  and  their  families  to  suffer  in 
con.sv*queiice,  1<>  console  herself  in  tlie  fact 
that  two  or  thna*  wealthy  men  come  to  the 
resclio  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  lift  the 
debf^  This  does  not  atone  for  tlie  neglect  of 
the  Church  at  large.  This  does  not  excuse  the 
churches  and  individuals  who  have  given  less 
than  their  just  proiiortion,  or  nothing  at  all. 
This  does  not  right  the  wrongs  nor  atone  for 


the  sufferings  endured  by  our  missionaries  be- 
cau.se  of  the  tardy  payment  of  their  salaries, 
nor  does  it  wiiie  out  the  reproach  cast  uiion 
true  religion  because  of  these  things.  No, 
never ! 

Now  is  it  asking  too  much  to  claim  that  the 
whole  t  liurch  should  seriously  lay  this  to 
heart  ?  We  think  not.  Let,  then,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  member,  and  esjiecially  those  whose 
positions  give  them  greater  influence  over  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment,  meet  this  question  candidly  and 
fairly,  and  give  it  that  attention  and  prayerful 
consideration  which  its  great  importance  de¬ 
mands.  If  the  evangelization  of  this  great 
country  is  not  worth  the  effort,  let  us  say  so. 
If  the  jilan  adopted  and  the  means  used  in  the 
past  are  defective  or  wrong,  then  modify  or 
supplant  them.  But  in  any  case  let  us  at  least 
make  one  earnest  effort  to  do  fully  and  at  the 
proiier  tim  e  what  we  have  solemnly  contracted 
to  do.  “  The  scribes  and  the  pharisees  sit  in 
Moses’s  seat;  all,  therefore,  whatsoever  they 
bid  j'ou  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do 
not  ye  after  their  works,  for  they  say  and  do 
not.”  J.  McGaughev. 


THE  PASTORAL  RELATION. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  many  that  this 
does  not  hold  the  place  in  the  e.steem  of  our 
ministers  and  churches  it  once  did.  AVhatever 
may  have  occasioned  this  lack  of  appreciation, 
the  fact  that  it  exists  cannot  be  questioned. 
Among  the  saddest  evidences  of  it  is  the  reason 
recently  given  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
pastors  for  accepting  a  call  to  another  field, 
viz :  That  in  his  opinion  it  was  best  for  both 
minister  and  church  that  the  jmstoral  relation 
should  not  continue  over  ten  years.  His  set¬ 
tlement  had  exceeded  this,  and  therefore  it 
was  best  for  him  to  go  elsewhere.  This  was 
the  sole  reason  for  his  going.  Everything  was 
harmonious;  all  the  services  were  well  sus¬ 
tained,  and  at  least  ordinary  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity  was  enjoyed.  Only  the 
time  was  ui»  that  demanded,  the  change,  and  it 
was  made.  Before  it  was  accomplished,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pastor  learned  some  things  he  did 
not  know  before,  of  the  hold  he  had  acquired 
by  his  faithful  labors  and  exemplary  life,  not 
only  iiiKin  his  own  congregation,  but  upon  all 
the  religious  circles  of  the  city,  and  beyond 
them.  He  had  accumulated  a  capital  for  use 
there  which  could  not  be  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  place.  Whether  he  received  sufficient 
light  to  change  his  opinion  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  what  his  neighbors 
saw  and  exi>erienced  satisfied  them  that  it  was 
erroneous. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  conviction  as  it  is  apreju 
dice  that  leads  to  undervaluing  tlie  i)astorate. 
Trouble  has,  jHissibly,  arisen  with  a  former  pas¬ 
tor ;  lie  did  not  jirove  to  be  the  right  man,  and 
he  sought  to  make  his  settlement  prolong  his 
stay  with  a  dissatisfied  iH'ojde.  And  so  .some 
of  the  more  impulsive  and  thoughtless  became 
opjiosed  to  any  subsequent  installation.  With 
just  as  good  reason  might  they  oppose  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  minister  in  future,  because  the 
former  one  disaiipointed  the  congregation. 
Remember,  too,  that  our  system  contemplates 
the  regular  suiiply  of  the  ciiurches  by  jiastors. 
In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  disi>ensed 
with,  but  the  rule  is,  the  minister  shall  be  a 
pastor.  This  is  a  wise  arrangement.  Experi¬ 
ence  lias  shown  that  it  is  favoralile  to  tlie  sta¬ 
bility  and  prosperity  of  the  churches,  to  the 
highest  develojunent  of  ministerial  character 
and  usefulness.  Not  that  it  is  invariably  so. 
There  are  exceptions,  where  it  would  be  best 
for  both  minister  and  people  for  the  relation  to 
be  dissolved.  In  such  mses  there  ought  to  be 
sufficient  practical  wisdom  and  CUiristian  sjurit 
to  liring  alxmt  a  timely  sei>aration  without  ill- 
feeling  and  recrimination.  If  the  i>a.stor  de¬ 
sires  to  remain,  and  the  church  or  its  leading 
memliers  desire  a  change,  he  is  very  apt  to 
take  offence,  to  feel  that  he  is  not  fairly  dealt 
with. 

May  it  not  be  that  just  here  is  one  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  the  iiastorate  has  fallen  in  the  esteem 
of  the  churches  ?  Pastors  have  resented  the 
movement  of  the  people  to  have  the  relation 
dissolved,  in  so  many  instances,  that  the  latter 
have  been  led  into  the  loose  method  of  stated 
supplies.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  minister  to  con¬ 
sent  to  break  up  a  pleasant  settlement,  and  so 
easy  for  him  to  find  exceptional  methods  in 
tlie  course  pursued  liy  some  to  bring  about  a 
change,  that  we  scarcely  look  for  a  kind, 
friendly  separation,  unless  it  originates  with 
the  pastor. 

There  is  a  common  practice  that  ought  to  be 
corrected— applying  the  term  pastor  to  a  stat¬ 
ed  siqiply.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  it 
liy  people  in  general,  and  the  secular  jiress, 
but  Presbyterians  ought  to  know  and  do  bet¬ 
ter.  The  custom  tends  to  destroy  the  distinc¬ 
tion  our  system  makes.  Its  influence  is  to 
bring  the  pastorate  into  disrepute.  Instead 
of  falling  in  with  it,  we  should  all  discounte¬ 
nance  it.  No  minister  is  a  pastor  until  he  has 
been  Installed.  He  may  be  a  pastor-elect,  or 
an  acting  pastor,  but  a  i>astor  he  is  not.  This 
may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  insignifi¬ 
cant  matter,  but  the  .Apo.stle  exhorts  “  Hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  vordx."  .And  unless  we 
do,  we  are  very  likely  in  time  to  give  uj>  sound 
truths  and  customs. 

Prejudice  against  the'  relation  te.ads  to  some 
strange  proceedings.  It  once  existeii  in  one 
of  our  strong  churches  in  this  State.  So  after 
hearing  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  pulpit,  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  the  congregation  together,  the 
elders  and  trustees  met,  and  agreed  with  the 
minister  that  he  should  take  their  oversight 
until  either  jarty  bt'coming  dissatisfied  should 
give  the  other  three  montlis’  notice,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  time  they  shouid  separate. 
Ui>on  this  basis  he  remained  in  charge  four 
years,  the  congregation  having  no  voice  in  the 
arrangement  during  all  that  time.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  his  successor  was  regularly 
called  ami  installed,  to  the  gratification  of  all 
intere.sted. 

That  a  i>ermanent  ministry  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  our  Church,  will  be  (iue.stioned  by 
no  well  informed  person.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  deferring  to  a  prejudice,  and  favoring  a  lim¬ 
itation  of  the  term  of  the  pastorate,  is  it  not 
wiser  to  exert  all  our  influence  to  bring  both 
ministers  and  ciiurches  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  and  advantages  of  this  feature  of  our 
polity  ?  Surely,  when  others  who  do  not  i>os- 
sess  it  are  turning  with  desire  toward  it,  is  no 
time  for  us  to  fail  in  the  recognition  of  its  ex¬ 
cellences.  _  Wyoming. 

“  Lift  vour  gaze 

.Alxivc  the  world’s  uncertain  haze 
And  look  with  calm  unwavering  eye 
On  the  bright  fields  beyond  the  sky. 

Ye  who  your  Lord’s  commission  bear, 

His  way  of  mercy  to  prei>are: 

.Angels  He  calls  ye :  be  your  strife 
To  lead  on  earth  an  angel’s  life. 

Think  not  of  rest ;  though  dreams  be  sweet, 
Start  up  and  ply  your  heavenward  feet. 

Is  not  God’s  oath  uiion  your  head. 

Ne’er  to  sink  back  in  slothful  bed, 

Never  again  your  loins  untie. 

Nor  let  your  torches  waste  and  die. 

Till,  when  the  shadows  thickest  fall. 

Ye  hear  your  Master’s  midnight  call  ?  ” 

We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy 
than  by  our  labors. — Canon  Farrar, 

Our  great  thoughts,  our  great  affc'ctions,  the 
trutlis  of  our  life,  never  leave  us.  Surely  they 
cannot  separate  from  our  consciousness,  shall 
follow  it  whithersoever  that  shall  go,  and  are  of 
their  nature  divine  and  immortal. — Thackeray. 
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HT  UTTLE  PLATHATE. 

I  am  a  grandsirc,  journeying  close 
On  threescore  years  and  ten ; 

And  when  my  daily  tasks  are  done. 

And  laid  aside  my  pen, 

I  call  my  little  playmate  in, 

Now  passing  on  to  three. 

For  I  have  need  as  much  of  her 
As  she  has  need  of  me. 

She  draws  me  from  the  world  of  fact, 

With  alt  its  selfish  strife ; 

She  breaks  the  prosy  lines  of  thought 
That  make  up  common  life ; 

She  lures  me  to  her  little  world. 

Where  airy  creatures  dwell. 

Where  all  things  dance  in  joy  and  light 
Beneath  some  magic  spell. 

Her  roundelays  and  jingles  make 
Such  music  in  my  ear. 

With  all  her  tricksy  words  and  ways, 

I  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 

We  leave  all  other  verse  aside 
For  that  small  classic  lore 
Which  Mother  Goose  has  garnered  up 
In  her  undying  store : 

The  naughty  ways  of  Johnny  Green, 

The  virtuous  Johnny  Stout ; 

The  boy  in  blue,  who  lay  asleep 
When  cow  and  sheep  were  out ; 

The  robin  sitting  in  the  barn, 

With  head  beneath  his  wing. 

Because  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

And  he  is  cold,  poor  thing ; 

The  accident  to  Jack  and  Jill, 

The  hunying  little  Jane, 

The  man  who  scratchwl  out  both  his  eyes. 
And  scratched  them  in  again ; 

The  active  cow  that  jumped  the  moon. 

The  i)utl  that  tolk^d  the  bell— 

These  are  a  few,  but  many  more. 

Too  numerous  to  tell. 

-And  then  we  play  at  coop  and  seek — 

The  mystery  is  small ; 

We  hide  behind  the  nearest  chair. 

Or  in  the  open  hall. 

.And  every  time  that  search  is  made 
Within  this  same  small  round. 

The  happy  shout  of  joy  goes  up. 

Because  the  lost  is  found. 

()  let  mo  never  grow  too  old 
To  join  in  merry  glee 
With  any  bright  and  laughing  child 
That  climbs  upon  my  knee ; 

Let  me  still  keep  the  sportive  mind 
Until  my  dying  day. 

For  what  is  life,  in  all  its  length, 

AVithout  the  children’s  play  ? 

— Dr.  Increase  N.  Tarbox,  In  C<>in|>anlon. 


THE  F.  B.  S. 

By  Ifrs.  Susan  T.  Perry. 

‘  1  declare,  Zella,  this  is  pretty  rough  on  a 
fellow !  Not  a  place  in  his  own  home  where  he 
can  sit  down  with  any  comfort.  I’ve  been 
wandering  about  for  the  last  half  hour,  like 
Noah’s  dove  in  search  of  a  place  to  rest.’ 

‘You  were  leaning  your  head  against  my 
new,  blue  satin,  hand-painted  tidy,  Clem ;  but 
I  have  taken  it  off  from  the  chair,  and  you  can 
sit  there  now  if  you  wish  to.  Your  head  is  so 
heavy  with  its  load  of  legal  wisdom,  that  your 
shoulders  can’t  support  it,  I  suppose.  The 
next  piece  of  work  I  do  after  I  finish  this  ban¬ 
ner  of  pond-lilies,  will  be  a  head  rest  for  my 
intellectual  brother,  and  I’ll  work  your  ini¬ 
tials  in  it,  so  you  may  be  a.ssured  that  it  is 
your  own  private  property.  ’ 

‘Don’t,  I  l>eg  of  you,  Zella,  make  any  of 
your  “  crazes  ”  for  me.  I  need  all  the  sense  I 
can  muster  these  days,  for  I  am  getting  ready 
for  examination,  and  if  I  put  my  head  on  a 
“craze,”  I  might  lose  some  of  my  senses  by 
absorption.  I  wish  there  was  one  corner  in 
this  house  that  the  “crazes”  of  the  present 
day  had  not  invaded.  There  is  a  stork  over  on 
the  sofa  back,  which  has  been  standing  oji  iipe 
leg  ever  since  father’s  last  birthday — that  was 
nearly  a  year  ago,  wasn’t  it?  It  makes  me 
feel  like  calling  in  the  Humane  Society  every 
time  I  look  at  it.  It  is  jiositively  cruel  to  keep 
a  poor  stork  in  such  an  uncomfortable  position 
for  so  long  a  time.  That  peacock,  too,  sus- 
liended  in  mid-air  on  that  banner  over  there 
by  the  mantle,  has  lost  all  his  self-respect. 
What  a  humiliating  iiosition  for  the  vainest  of 
the  bird  creation.  See  hoiv  forlorn  he  looks. 
If  you  wish  to  cure  a  peacock  of  his  besetting 
sin,  just  susiwnd  him  on  a  banner.’ 

‘I  think  you  are  perfectly  horrid  to-day, 
Clem.  You  will  want  a  new  hat-band  before 
long,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  sha’n’t  work  it  for 
you.  ’ 

‘Don’t  get  out  of  temper,  Zella.  Look  at 
the  subject  upon  all  sides,  and  tell  me  really 
what  use  are  all  these  conglomerations  of 
tidies,  sofa-pillows,  rests  (?),  banners,  table- 
scarfs,  crazy  iiuilts,  and  all  the  other  “crazes.” 
It  is  passing  strange  how  you  girls  can  spend 
your  time  in  doing  such  useless  creations.’ 

‘I  think  they  are  beautiful,’ said  the  sister, 
as  she  put  in  some  more  stitches  of  the  pond- 
lilies. 

‘  “  Utility  before  beauty,”  I  say,  Zella.  Now 
you  are  putting  your  eyes  almost  out  over  an¬ 
other  banner.  I  don’t  see  a  place  anywhere  in 
the  house  where  it  can  be  located.’ 

‘You  needn’t  have  any  anxiety  about  it, 
Clem.  I  shall  not  call  upon  you  to  waste  your 
precious  time  selecting  a  location.’ 

‘Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  my  room,’  re¬ 
plied  the  brother.  ‘I  remember  though  that 
you  have  found  me  as  Mike  says  “quite  con- 
vaynieut,”  when  the  hour  for  the  hanging 
came.  I  have  hung  a  hundred  or  more  of  these 
effigies  about  the  house  already,  and  shall 
probably  be  the  iirominent  figure  at  the  next 
hanging.’ 

Clem  Morris  sat  down  in  the  tidyless  diair 
to  study  his  Greek  lesson.  His  sister  went  in¬ 
to  another  room,  and  resumed  her  work  upon 
the  unfinished  banner.  Although  she  resented 
her  brother’s  lack  of  appreciation  regarding 
her  handy  work,  still  she  could  not  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  herself  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  what  he  said.  The  money  she  sismt 
for  the  materials  to  work  with,  and  the  time 
she  gave  to  the  work,  could  be  utilized  into 
something  more  necessary,  and  of  much  more 
conse<iuence.  A  few  i>ieces  of  such  work  were 
very  tasteful  and  appropriate,  but  a  suiier- 
abundance  did  look  like  a  “craze,”  as  her  bro¬ 
ther  had  intimated. 

Zella  Morris  was  reading  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  course,  and  that  night  her  chapter 
was  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew.  She  read 
what  Christ  said  about  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked  and  visiting  the  sick,  and 
when  she  read  these  words  “  For  I  was  a  hun¬ 
gered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  ia,  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me  not,”  the  words  had  a  different  meaning  to 
her  from  what  they  ever  had  had  before;  and 
when  she  read  the  verse  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me,”  she  realized  how  little  she  was  doing 
for  Christ’s  i>oor  and  suffering  ones. 

It  was  only  one  week  after  that  night  that 
she  found  herself  voted  in  as  President  of  the 
“F.  R.  S.” 

‘“Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,”  I  sup- 
jKise,’  said  her  brother,  who  had  chanced  to 
see  a  package  handed  through  the  door,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Miss  Zella  Morris,  President  of  the 
“  F.  R.  S.”  ‘  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  “  craze  ” 
you  girls  have  now !  ’ 

‘  You  don’t  know  as  much  as  you  think  you 
do,’  replied  his  sister,  smiling.  ‘That  is  not 
the  name  of  our  society  at  all,  and  you’ll  never 
guess  what  those  three  mystic  letters  stand 
for,  Clem  Morris,  and  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
you.’  , 

‘It  is  something  about  feather  stitching,’ 
said  Clem.  ‘I  heard  one  of  the  girls  talking 


about  feather  stitching  not  long  ago;  I  sup- 
ixise  that  means  sewing  feathers  all  over  ev- 
•erything.  That  takes  in  two  of  the  letters,  F. 
and  S.  The  R.  must  stand  for  “rally.”  O  yes, 

I  have  it  now ;  it  is  “  Feather  Stitching  Rally !  ” 

‘  It  isn’t  F.  S.  R.,  Clem.  The  letters  are  “  F. 
R.  S.,”  ’  said  Zella. 

‘  Yes  indeed,  I  am  out  of  order.  “  F.  R.  S.” ; 
let  me  think.  Ah!  this  must  be  the  true  in¬ 
terpretation ;  “Fellows  Robbed  of  Solace.” 
You  girls  have  met  in  council  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  invent  new  methods  of  torture 
in  the  way  of  “  crazes.  ”  ’ 

‘  You  are  farther  from  the  truth  than  ever, 
Clem.  You  had  better  give  it  up;  you  can’t 
guess  it,’  his  sister  said,  laughing  aloud. 

‘  Perhaps  you  are  acting  about  the  reforma¬ 
tory  plan,  and  the  mystic  three  have  a  humane 
meaning;  for  instance,  such  a  noble  interpre¬ 
tation  as  this ;  “  Fellows  Rescued  from  Suffer¬ 
ing,”  which  practically  means  the  abolishing 
of  all  these  so-called  aesthetic  improvements.’ 

‘  Nearer  the  truth,  Clem ;  but  that  is  not  the 
whole  truth,’  said  Zella.  ‘As  I  said  before, 
you  will  have  to  give  it  up.’ 

When  Clem  Morris  found  out  some  days  af¬ 
terwards  through  some  of  the  other  girls  that 
his  sister  was  President  of  the  “  Flannel  Relief 
Society,”  and  that  twenty  of  her  girl  friends 
had  resolved  with  her  to  make  warm,  useful 
garments  for  the  poor  and  needy,  he  felt  justly 
proud  of  her.  When  he  came  into  the  house 
after  hearing  the  good  news,  he  walked  about 
with  such  a  consequential  air,  that  Zella 
thought  he  had  just  found  out  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  rank  the  highest  in  his  class,  but  when 
she  asked  him  about  it,  he  said  ‘  I  don’t  know 
as  to  that  yet,  but  I  feel  very  consequential 
and  important,  for  I’ve  just  learned  that  my 
sister  is  President  of  the  “  Flannel  Relief  So¬ 
ciety.”  Why  shouldn’t  I  carry  my  head  high  ?  ’ 
Zella  thought  her  brother  was  going  to  tease 
her  about  her  new  honors,  but  he  gave  lier  a 
kiss  and  said  ‘  I  am  just  as  iiroud  of  you,  sister 
mine,  as  I  can  be.  Here  is  a  donation  for  the 
“Flannel  Relief  Society,”  and  God  bless  and 
prosper  it.’  _ 

The  snow  came  down  about  the  town 
In  whiteness  everywhere ; 

A  child  looked  out,  and  with  a  shout 
She  shook  her  golden  hair. 

“  O  mamma,  mamma,  des  look  air," 

The  jiretty  prattler  saiil ; 

"  Where  will  ’edood  Dod  s’eep  to-night  ? 

He’s  tored  his  fewer  bod." 

THE  BLUE  BIRD. 

The  blue-bird  is  on  hand  at  its  usual  time 
about  the  middle  of  February.  When  he  ap- 
liears  on  the  scene,  we  neetl  not  fear  any  more 
protracted,  severe  weather.  Of  course  we  may 
expect  a  day  or  so  now  and  then,  when  boreas 
will  reign  supreme ;  but  in  the  main,  after  our 
bird  arrives.  Spring  is  gaining  upon  AVinter, 
and  already  putting  him  to  flight.  The  blue¬ 
bird,  pioneer  like,  conies  North  to  break  the 
ice  for  song  sparrows  and  robins  that  follow 
him  early  in  March.  There  is  an  occasional 
lone,  homesick  robin  .seen  chirjdng  disconso¬ 
lately  among  the  evergreens  at  about  the  same 
time ;  but  out  of  harinony  with  himself  and  the 
season,  he  soon  disappears. 

But  quite  otherwise  with  our  friend  the  blue¬ 
bird.  He  has  come  to  stay,  and  brought  bright¬ 
ness  and  sunshine  with  him.  Each  bright 
morning  his  sweet  notes  will  Ix'  wafted  down 
to  us,  as  with  his  mate  he  wings  his  way 
through  the  blue  siiaee  high  above  us.  And 
later,  when  the  sun  shines  brighter,  and  the 
lengthening  days  bespeak  of  Spring,  what 
snatches  of  song  we  hear,  as  with  fluttering 
wings  he  carols  to  his  mate  from  the  fence- 
post,  or  with  her  investigates  the  bird-houses 
alxiut  the  buildings,  or  the  knot-holes  in  the 
old  orchard  behind  the  house. 

He  accompanies  his  mate  in  search  of  nest 
material,  and  with  bits  of  song  lightens  the 
burden  of  each  batch  of  straws  that  is  borne 
homeward.  While  the  nest  is  building,  he  ex¬ 
amines  it  from  time  to  time  to  note  the  i)ro- 
gress  that  is  being  made,  offering  no  sugges¬ 
tions,  but  notes  and  songs  of  encouragement. 
During  the  nesting  period  he  is  sober  and 
watchful,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  little 
house  wren  that  has  just  arrived  from  her 
Winter  sojourn,  only  to  find  her  last  year’s 
nest  converted  into  the  sung  quarters  now  oc- 
cu])ied  by  the  blue-bird.  War  is  imminent, 
but  the  wren  is  always  vanquished. 

Hatcdiing  so  early  in  the  season  gives  the 
blue-birds  abundance  of  time  to  rear  two  or 
three  broods  during  the  Suminer,  but  their 
mo.st  distinctive  period  of  song  is  in  early 
Spring.  Later  tlcdr  occasional  sweet  notes, 
while  having  a  place  in  the  general  bird  cho¬ 
rus,  are  drowned  before  they  reach  the  ear  by 
the  volume  and  vivaoiousness  of  the  robins 
and  thrushes.  _ _ 

THE  WILL  AND  THE  WAY. 

IlY  EBEN  E.  KEXFOKD. 

There's  .something  I'd  have  you  romomber,  boys, 
To  help  ill  the  battle  of  lib;; 

'Twill  give  you  strength  in  the  time  of  nowl. 

And  help  in  the  hour  of  strife. 

Whenever  lliere's  something  that  should  b»'  done, 
Don't  be  faint-hearted  and  .say 
“  What  use  to  try 't"  Remember,  then. 

That  wh(‘re  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

There's  many  a  failure  for  those  who  win  ; 

But  though  at  first  they  fail. 

They  try  nyain,  and  the  earno.st  heart 
Is  sure  at  last  to  iirevail. 

Though  the  hill  is  rugged  and  hard  to  climb. 

You  can  win  the  heights,  I  .say, 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  reach  the  top ; 

For  where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way. 

The  men  who  stand  at  the  toi)  are  those 
Who  never  could  boar  defeat ; 

Their  failures  only  made  them  strong 
For  the  work  they  had  to  meet. 

The  will  to  do  and  the  will  to  dare 
Is  what  we  want  to-day ; 

What  has  been  dom*  can  be  done  again. 

For  the  will  finds  out  the  way. 

— IlariM^r’s  Young  Pcoiilo. 

A  HOME  IN  A  JAR. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  thn-c  wise  men  of 
Gotham  who  went  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  but  perhaps 
very  few  of  you  know  of  the  wis  ;  man  of  Greece 
who  lived  many  years  of  his  life  in  a  tub.  He 
did  not  spend  all  of  his  time  in  tiic  tub,  bat  it 
was  the  only  house  he  lunl.  'this  wise  man 
lived  more  than  two  thou-an  l  ycais  ago — that 
is,  two  hundred  X’fmrs  before  toe  Saviour  ^•alne 
to  tiiis  earth.  His  name  was  Diogenes,  and  he 
was  very  famous  for  the  wise  and  witty  and 
sharp  sjieeches  he  made.  He  niigiit  have  lived 
in  a  mueh  better  way  if  he  had  cnoseii,  but  his 
belief  wiis  that  men  thought  quite  too  much 
abuut  their  bodies  ;  so  he  only  wore  an  oltl 
cloak  to  cover  himself  with,  un  i  carried,a  wal¬ 
let  to  put  such  little  food  as  he  needed  in.  He 
did  at  first  carry  a  bowl  to  drink  out  t>f,  but 
seeing  a  boy  one  tlay  drink  water  out  of  his 
iiand,  he  threw  his  bowl  away,  and  used  his 
hand  for  a  cup  ever  aft  -rwards. 

He  was  so  famous  that  all  tlie  great  and  wise 
men  of  his  time  went  to  see  him.  Among  oth-  ] 
ers  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  master  of  all 
the  world  then  known,  went  to  see  him,  and 
thinking  to  do  him  some  great  favor,  asked 
him  to  say  what  he  would  like  to  have.  “No¬ 
thing,”  Slid  Diogen*s,  who  ••ared  no  more  f.  r 
kings  than  for  eoramou  people,  “  except  for  you 
to  get  from  b.  t>veen  me  and  the  sunsliine.” 

It  us 'd  t  >  be  thought  very  odd  that  Diogenes 
should  have  s*  lecteU  a  tab  to  live  in,  for  to  al¬ 
most  everybody  a  tub  ineaiit  something  like 
our  washtubs  ;' but  it  is  known  now  tliat  the 
tub  he  lived  in  was  probably  no  tub  at  all,  but 
only  a  great  earthen  jur.  At  first  this  seems 
even  more  odd  than  if  he  lived  in  a  modern 
tub  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  not  only  Dioge¬ 
nes,  but  many  poor  persons,  had  no  other 
houses  but  jars  such  ns  this,  so  that  there  was 
nothing  so  very  odd  in  his  living  in  one. 


Vessels  of  wood  or  metal  were  very  little 
used  in  those  days ;  barrels  and  buckets  and 
cans,  and  such  like  vessels,  were  made  of  the 
same  material,  of  huge  size — so  big,  indeed, 
that  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  man  to 
crawl  inside  and  go  to  sleep  with  considerable 
comfort.  When  these  great  jars  were  used  for 
bins,  they  were  sunk  in  holes  in  the  cellars,  but 
when  they  were  wanted  for  houses,  they  were 
turned  on  their  sides.  They  were  as  high,  and 
higher,  than  a  man,  and  very  thick.  The  shape 
was  like  a  ball,  with  a  short  neck  and  opening 
on  top.  This  shape  made  it  very  easy  for  a 
man  to  move  his  house  about.  He  might  sleep 
in  one  street  to-night  and  another  street  to¬ 
morrow  night.  But  as  the  jar  was  so  round 
and  easy  to  move,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it 
steady  and  in  place  by  stones  put  under  its 
sides  next  the  earth.  A  pithos  (that  is  what 
the  Greeks  called  this  kind  of  a  jar)  about  five 
feet  high  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  in  New  York,  and  there  are  many 
in  our  great  cities  who  would  feel  very  thank¬ 
ful  if  taken  to  such  a  shelter  in  the  cold  Wintry 
nights,  when  one  hour  of  exposure  may  mean 
death  by  freezing. — Y'outh’s  Companion. 

GERTRUDE'S  DURY. 

Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us. 

Whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  unto 
the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shall  bo  .saved,  and  thy 
house. 

These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they  received  the  wonl  with  all  readiness  of 
mind  and  .searched  the  Scriptures  daily  whether  those 
things  were  so. 

Locust  Shade,  February,  1884. 

Monday  ;  I  don’t  believe  in  Macedonia,  but 
we  had  a  talk  last  night  about  the  Bible  verses 
where  Paul  was  called  to  go  there  and  help  the 
people.  I  told  mother  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  real  nice  to  have  lived  in  those  times,  and 
be  called  in  dreams  to  go  to  places  and  do 
things.  Of  course  she  said  people  were  just  as 
much  called  now,  and  of  counse  I  know  they 
are,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  tlie  same,  and  I  said  so. 
I  said  if  an  angel  should  speak  to  me  and  tell 
me  to  do  a  thing,  I  was  sure  I  would  do  it. 

I  suppose  that  was  what  made  me  dream  of 
the  Scanlon  children.  They  are  the  horridest 
looking  children,  dirty  and  ragged  and  half 
wild!  They  live  at  the  end  of  the  lane  where 
we  girls  cut  across  sometimes  for  short,  and  I 
always  put  my  hand  up  to  my  face  so  I  wont 
smell  any  of  their  queer  smells,  and  rush  by  as 
fast  as  I  can. 

Well,  last  night  I  dreamed  that  Mr.  Neale 
came  and  stood  right  by  my  chair  while  I  was 
getting  my  arithmetic  lesson.  I  looked  up  at 
him,  and  all  at  once  he  changed  into  one  of  the 
Scanlon  children,  and  said 

“Come  over  into  Pine  Alley  and  help  us.” 
Tlien  ho  vanished,  and  I  awoke,  and  mother 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  staiis,  calling  me  to  hur¬ 
ry  up  and  do  an  errand  for  her. 

I  could  not  get  this  dream  out  of  my  thouglils, 
and  at  recess  I  told  the  girls.  They  all  thought 
it  was  (pieer.  The  more  we  talked  about  it,  the 
more  we  all  thought  that  maybe  there  was 
sometiiing  we  ought  to  do  for  the  Scanlons. 

On  the  way  home  we  met  Mr.  Neale,  and 
Prissy,  who  is  never  afraid  of  anybody,  told 
him  about  my  dream. 

“  That’s  a  good  dream,”  he  said.  “  It  means 
that  you  are  to  get  Phil  Scanlon  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  take  care  of  his  family  ;  and  the 
chililren  are  to  bi'  coaxed  into  the  Sabbath- 
school.” 

We  looked  at  one  another,  and  Namie  gig- 
gleil.  She  said  afterwards  she  would  most  as 
soon  think  of  4s>axing  little  pigs  into  Sunday- 
scliool. 

After  Mr.  Neale  went  away,  we  all  talked  at 
once.  AVe  .said  we  never  c  >uld,  and  there  was 
no  use  in  trying,  anyway  ;  that  everybody  knevv 
that  nothing  ctmld  be  none  for  the  Scanlons. 

I  .said  I  was  afraid  of  Phil  Scanlon  ami  always 
ran  when  I  .saw  him  staggering  along  ;  and  I 
don’t  believe  my  mother  would  let  me  speak  to 
him. 

Ruth  said  she  would  like  well  enough  to  get 
the  children  into  Sunday-school,  but  they  hadn’t 
anything  decent  to  wear.  At  last  we  made  up 
a  plan  to  try  for  the  children.  AA'e  meant  to  go 
around  to  our  different  mothers,  and  some 
other  mothers,  and  get  some  clothes  for  them, 
and  then  give  them  to  them  if  they  would  prom¬ 
ise  to  come  to  Sumlay -school.  I  don’t  know 
whether  we  can  do  anything  or  not,  but  we 
mean  to  try. 

Tuesday  :  Don’t  you  belit've,  you  dear  old 
journal,  that  he  has  done  it!  Oid  Phil  has,  I 
mean.  I  was  never  so  astonished  in  my  life. 

I  have  thotight  about  him  a  good  deal  ever 
since  that  dream.  AVhenever  1  passed  the  lane 
I  would  think  how  that  voice  soumhHl  that 
said  “^Come  over  into  Pino  Alley  and  help  us  !  ” 

On  Sunday  we  had  a  temperanw  hisson,  and 
Mr.  Nixilo  presented  us  each  with  a  little  red 
pledgi^book  and  asked  us  to  get  all  the  signers 
we  could. 

I  thought  of  Phil  Scanlon  right  away,  and  I 
did  wish  somebody’  would  get  him.  That  night 
I  prayed  that  God  would  send  somebody  to  coax 
him  to  sign  the  pledge ;  for  they  say  he  is  a  real 
decent  man  when  he  is  sober,  and  that  Mrs. 
Scjinion  used  to  be  nice,  when  she  had  anything 
to  be  nice  with.  All  the  time  I  thought  I 
wouldn’t  go  near  him  because  I  was  afraid  ;  I 
thought  I  wouldn’t  speak  to  him  for  anything. 
Last  night  I  wouldn’t  go  through  the  alley  for 
fear  I  should  see  him.  I  went  away  around  by 
Duane  street ;  but  I  was  thinking  about  him  all 
the  time,  and  I  kept  praying  tliat  God  would 
do  something  for  him. 

AVell,  when  I  turned  the  corner  of  Duane 
street,  there  stood  Phil  Scanlon  right  by  the 
saloon,  one  foot  on  the  step,  going  in.  My  heart 
seemed  to  hop  right  into  my  mouth.  I  didn’t 
think  1  was  going  to  speak  a  word,  but  I  did  ; 
I  saifl  “  I  wisli  you  wouldn’t  go  in  there,  Mr. 
Scanlon.”  I  never  heard  him  called  Mr.  Scan¬ 
lon  in  my  life,  but  of  course  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  jiolite  for  me  to  say  Phil. 

He  turned  around  and  looked  at  me,  and 
said  “  What  in  thunder  do  you  wish  that  for? 
AVhat  bu8ine.ss  is  it  to  you  ?  ” 

I  d m’t  know  about  it’s  being  right  to  put 
that  word  ‘thunder’  in  my  diary,  but  that  is 
just  what  he  said. 

I  was  scared,  but  I  spoke  up  quickly  :  “  It  is 
a  good  deal  to  me,  and  to  lots  of  people ;  we 
want  you  to  sign  the  pledge  and  have  nice 
clothes  and  hot  things  to  eat,  and  send  Carrie 
an<l  little  Phil  to  school.  Everybody  says  your 
little  Phil  is  real  smart,  and  ought  to  go  to 
school.” 

“  Who  told  you  to  say  all  this  U>  me  ?  ”  That 
was  what  h<>  asked  me,  and  his  voice  was  so 
cro.ss  it  frightened  me  so  that  my  teeth  chatter¬ 
ed.  But  when  he  asked  me  who  told  me,  it 
made  nu'  think  of  my  dream,  and  all  at  once  I 
thought  what  if  God  r«  ally  did  mean  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  from  tliat  dre.iin  that  I  was  to  try  to 
help  those  Scanlons?  “  I  don’t  know  but  God 
did,”  said  I.  “  I  had  a  dream  about  it,  and  I 
think  maybe  He  sent  me.” 

Then  Phil  Scanlon  kind  of  laughed,  and  said 
“  It  must  have  been  somebody  from  another 
world  ;  for  nobody  in  this  one  aired  what  be¬ 
came  of  him.” 

Well,  I  hardly  know  how  it  all  was,  but  I  got 
out  my  pledge-book  and  showed  it  to  him.  I 
lui'ln’t  a  single  signer,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
like  to  have  his  name  the  first  on  the  list.  I  don't 
krmw  what  made  him  do  it,  I  didn’t  believe  he 
would, and  every'oody  thinks  it  is  the  strangest 
thing  ;  but  he  signed  the  pledge! 

“  PHILIP  S(;ANLGN.” 

It  is  real  nice  writing.  I’ve  showed  it  to  ever 
so  many  people,  an  l  they  are  real  interest¬ 
ed  in  him,  and  are  going  to  help  him  all  they 
can. 

AVheii  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Neale  and  said  I 
couldn’t  think  what  made  him  sign,  he  smiled 
and  s'aid  “  AA’hose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that 
he  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken 
by  Gertrude.” 

Fiud.vy:  AA'e  girls  have  had  such  fun  !  AVe 
have  organized  a  society  ;  we  call  ourselves  the 
“  B.  R.  N.'’  The  boys  can’t  find  out  what  it 
means,  an  1  we  don’t  intend  to  tell  them  yet 
awhile,  anyway.  AVhat  it  really  does  mean,  is 
the  “  Bible  Be.i  ling  Nobility.”'  Mr.  Neale  put 
it  into  our  minds  by  pointing  out  how  much 
more  nobie  tluise  folks  in  Berea  were  than  the 
ones  in  The.ssalonica ;  and  then  he  said  there 
was  a  chance  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  noble  in 
the  same  way. 

That  gave  us  our  plan,  and  we  organized,  the 
very  next  afternoon.  We  read  the  Bible  together 
for  a  half-hour  every  day.  We  each  have  a 


blank-book,  and  we  Uike  notes,  and  at  the  close 
read  our  notes  aloud.  It  is  real  nice.  I  didn’t 
know  before  that  the  Bible  was  so  interesting. 
— The  Pansey. 


THE  FIRST  ABC. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  oldest  known 
“A  B  C”  in  existence  is  a  child’s  alphabet, 
scratched  on  a  little  ink  bottle  of  black  ware, 
found  in  one  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy, 
attributed  to  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.  The  ear¬ 
liest  letters  and  many  later  ones  are  known 
only  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease,  by  recent  discoveries  of  those  precious 
fragments,  that  has  inspired  more  diligent  re¬ 
search,  and  quickened  the  zeal  of  learned  stu¬ 
dents  in  mastering  the  elements  of  knowledge 
of  their  origin  and  history  throughout  the 
world.  As  late  as  1876  there  were  found  in 
Cyprus  some  bronze  plates  inscribed  with  Phoe¬ 
nician  characters,  dating  back  to  the  tenth, 
even  to  the  eleventh  century,  B.C.  Each  epoch 
has  its  fragments,  and  the  industry  of  English 
explorere,  the  perseverance  of  German  students, 
and  the  genius  of  French  scholars,  have  ^1 
contributed  to  group  them  in  their  chronologi¬ 
cal  order.  Coins,  engraved  gems,  inscribed 
sttvtues,  and  last  of  all,  the  Siloam  inscription, 
found  in  1880  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  w'alls  of  an 
old  tunnel,  have  supplied  new  material  for  the 
history.  From  the  common  mother  of  many 
alphabets  (the  Phoenician)  are  descended  the 
Greek  and  other  Europain  systems  on  the  one 
side,  including  that  which  we  use  and  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  al¬ 
phabets  of  Asia,  from  which  have  sprung  those 
of  the  East — Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew. 


SLEIGH  BELLS. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  know  how  sleigh- 
bells  are  made?  How  do  3’ou  think  the  little 
iron  ball  gets  inside  the  bell  ?  It  Is  too  big  to 
be  put  in  through  the  holes  in  the  boll,  and  yet 
it  is  inside.  How  did  it  get  there  ? 

This  little  iron  ball  is  called  “  the  jluglet.” 
AA’hen  j’ou  shake  the  sleigh-bell  it  jingles.  "When 
the  horse  trots,  the  bells  jingle,  jingle,  jingle. 
In  making  the  beli,  this  jinglet  is  put  inside  a 
little  ball  of  mud,  just  the  shape  of  the  inside 
of  the  bell.  Then  a  mold  is  made  just  the  shape 
of  the  outside  of  the  bell.  This  mud  ball,  with 
the  jinglet  inside,  is  placed  in  the  mold  of  the 
outside,  and  the  melU'd  metal  is  poured  in, 
wliich  fills  up  the  space  betweint  the  mud  ball 
and  the  mold. 

AA’hen  the  mold  is  taken  off,  >’ou  see  a  sleigh- 
bell,  but  it  will  not  ring,  as  it  is  full  of  Virt. 
The  hot  metal  drit's  the  dirt  that  the  bell  is 
made  of,  so  it  can  bead  shaken  out.  After  the 
dirt  is  all  shaken  out  of  the  holes  in  the  bell, 
the  little  iron  jinglet  will  still  be  in  the  bell,  and 
it  will  ring  all  right. 

It  took  a  good  many  years  to  think  out  how 
to  make  a  sleigh-bell. — Popular  Scienee  News. 

THE  LITTLE  GRASS-SELLER. 

(Frt>ni  Our  LIUl«  One*.] 

The  Indians  and  Nt'grot's  of  warm  countries 
carrj'  lu'avj'  loads.  Tliey  aapiiire  great  skill 
and  strength  in  this  way,  and  can  support  heavy 
burdens  that  a  white  man  could  hardly  lift. 
Not  only  do  they  b«ir  them  upon  their  backs, 
but  even  n|M>n  their  hauls.  I  have  had  my 
trunks  airried  iqion  the  hoiidsof  Negroes,  in 
the  mounUiins  of  the  AA’est  Imlies,  for  many 
miles.  As  they  practice  this  nwxle  from  the 
time  they  can  walk,  they  Ixilauce  almost  any 
object  upon  their  head  without  holding  it  with 
the  hands.  Always  in  going  to  market,  they 
place  their  produce  in  a  basket,  or  tray,  on  the 
tops  of  their  haids,  and  walk  gayly  along 
swuiging  their  arms  frtx'.  Even  a  small  thing, 
like  an  apple  or  an  orangr?,  they  cany  in  this 
way,  they  have  got  so  in  the  habit  of  it.  This 
practice  has  givai  them  strong  necks  and  bro<id 
straight  shoulders. 

The  Imlians,  though  they  can  also  carry 
great  loads  on  their  hwids,yi;t  tnefer.as  a  rule, 
to  cany  them  on  their  backs.  In  Mexico  they 
take  the  load  u|x>n  the  slioulders,  and  keep  it 
in  place  with  a  broad  cotton  or  leather  band 
around  the  forehaul.  They  will  trot  many  a 
mile  in  this  way,  and  never  oomplain  of  being 
tired.  I  say  they  will  trot ;  and  so  they  do^  for 
their  gait  Is  mueh  fast<»r  than  a  walk. 

South  of  the  United  States  Is  a  country  call¬ 
ed  Yucatan.  It  pushes  itself  into  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico,  and  liw  near  to  Cuba.  Here  it  was 
that  I  saw  the  men  and  women  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  Going  along  the  country  raids  at 
night,  I  have  met  hundreds  of  them  coming  in 
to  market.  Some  of  them  had  walked  forty 
miles.  By  leaving  their  homes  by  sunset,  they 
would  reach  the  market-place  in  the  city  next 
daj'.  They  walk  in  the  night,  because  the 
S(s)rching  sun  by  day  was  worse  than  a  load. 
Not  only  men  and  women,  but  children,  boys 
and  girls,  carry  buixlens.  Some  not  more  than 
ten  years  old,  would  have  their  sffare  to  carry. 

As  little  grain  is  raised  there,  aud  only  corn 
is  used  for  food,  grass  and  hay  for  the  cities 
must  bo  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The 
laborers  who  brought  it,  a  little  way  off  looked 
like  walking  hay-stacks.  You  oouid  see  only 
the  feet  of  some  of  them,  the  grass  covered 
them  so.  Even  the  children  brought  great 
bundles.  From  under  some  of  them  sweet 
girl-faces  would  look  out  at  mo ;  from  others 
the  faces  of  little  boys,  toddling  along  under  as 
much  as  they  could  bear.  Some  had  no  cloth¬ 
ing  on  above  the  waist ;  some  wore  simple  cot¬ 
ton  garments,  and  carried  their  hats,  if  they 
had  any,  in  their  hands.  None  of  them  had 
stockings,  though  some  wore  leather  sandals, 
tied  on  with  rope. 

Of  course,  with  so  much  work  to  do,  these 
boj’s  and  girls  cannot  have  much  time  for 
sidiool.  They  lairn  very  little  ;  but  most  of 
thisn  can  count,  and  many  can  read.  The  best 
thing  about  them  is,  that  they  are  hone.st,  and 
aiwaj’s  clean.  Their  shirts  and  fnxsks  are  coarse, 
but  white,  aud  their  manneis  are  perfect.  They 
seem  to  show  by  their  behavior  that  they  come 
from  a  great  jieople.  In  truth,  learned  men 
tell  us  that  the  people  of  Yucatan  were  at  one 
time  the  wisest  in  America.  They  built  tem¬ 
ples  ami  palaces  that  now  cover  many  acres 
with  their  ruins.  No  one  knows  when  they  were 
built,  but  they  are  great  and  grand. — Fred.  A. 
Ober, 


Little  Ava  climbed  up  in  a  chaii  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  tipjiing  over,  began  to  cry  as  loud  as 
.she  could.  Mamma  comforted  her.  A  little 
while  afterward,  Edna,  who  is  almost  two  years 
younger  than  her  sister,  tipped  over  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  she  didn’tcry— nota  bit  of  it.  “  What 
a  brave  little  girl !  ”  said  mamma ;  at  which 
Ava  put  out  her  lip.  “  Pooh  1  ”  said  she,  with  a 
great  deal  of  scorn,  “that  isn’t  anything.  I 
think  most  proba’ly  she  couldn’t  cry  if  she 
wanted  to  !  I  think  maybe  her  cryer’s  broke.” 

Little  five-year-old  Annie,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  bad  cold,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  auntie. 
During  the  day  she  recited  her  successes  at 
school,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  she  could 
read  a  great  deal  better  than  Sabrina,  who  was 
eight  years  old.  “Well,”  questioned  auntie, 
“  wouldn’t  it  sound  better  if  some  one  else  said 
it?”  “Yes,”  answered  Annie  with  a  sober 
countenance,  “  I  think  it  would  ;  I  have  such  a 
bad  cold  I  can’t  say  it  very  well.” 

A  teacher  in  a  town  in  Massachusetts  asked 
a  little  girl  if  she  had  ever  seen  sugar-cane 
growing.  The  scholar  replied  that  she  had  not 
seen  it  growing,  but  she  believed  it  grew  in  that 
vicinity.  “  AVhy  do  you  think  s>?”  inquired 
the  teacher.  “  B  x-ause  I  have  seen  sugar  cant« 
in  the  candy  st<.>re  windows,”  was  the  answer. 

A  four-year-old,  visiting  a  neighbor,  was  ask¬ 
ed  if  she  would  have  bread  aud  butter.  “No, 
thank  you,”  she  said  ;  “  mamma  said  I  must 
not  take  bread  and  butter  when  from  home.” 
Suddenly  brightening  up,  she  added  “  But  she 
didn’t  say  anything  about  cookies.” 

When  Hartley  Coleridge  wirs  a  child  in  his 
mother’s  arras,  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  the 
lamps  of  London,  “  Oh,  now  I  know  what  the 
stars  are :  they  are  the  lamps  that  have  been 
good  on  earth  and  have  gone  to  heaven.” 

George  (who  is  always  teasing  his  sister) : 
“  Why  is  rabbit  spelled  with  two  b’s  and  habit 
with  only  one  ?  ”  “  Because  habit  is  strong 

enough  with  only  one,”  wj»s  the  tart  reply. 

Little  Hal  says :  “  My  cat  has  got  a  fur  coat 
— she  wears  it  all  the  time — a  fur  coat  and  fur 
leggings  and  fur  ear-lappets  and  a  fur  tail 
'  cover.’’ 


r 
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Spoliation  like  that  which  is  now  poin;?  on  in 
the  A<]ironilaeks,  it  will  be  a  shame  and  a  last-  \ 
!  in^  disgiaee  to  the  present  Legislature  if  it  | 
does  not  promptly  pa.ss  some  act  at  least  as  ; 
1  btringeni  as  the  Compromise  bill  agreed  upon  ' 
1  betw<x"n  the  Committeeof  theChamberof  Com-  j 
I  meree  and  Senator  Lansing,  which  is  about  to  , 
!  be  introduced. 


IHSECT  PESTS  IH  CEETBAL  PAItK. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Park  Commissioners  on 
Feb.  20,  a  report  was  presented  by  E.  B.  South- 
wick,  entomologist,  on  the  noxious  insects 
which  are  destroying  the  trees  and  shrubl)ery 
in  the  Central  Park  of  this  city.  The  report 
embodied  the  results  of  Mr.  Southwick’s  labors 
since  Aug.  13, 1883,  when  he  was  put  at  work 
by  order  of  the  Commissioners.  He  exhibited 
a  number  of  specimens  of  tree  branches,  show¬ 
ing  the  condition  brought  about  by  the  work 
of  the  insects,  and  also  a  number  of  the  cocoons. 
The  New  York  Times  says  : 

The  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  work 
was  begun  prevented  the  presemition  of  the 
foliage  on  many  of  the  trees.  In  Central  Park 
the  web-spinueis  were  particularly  abundant, 
in  some  places  nearly  covering  the  trees.  The 
birch,  cheriy,  and  walnut  were  the  most  seri¬ 
ously  affecte<l.  Nine  families  were  taken  from 
a  single  tree.  The  Orgyia  lem'ostigma  was 
found  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  lower  districts 
of  the  Park.  Many  of  the  trees  were  nearly 
defoliated  by  them.  Both  trunk  and  branches 
were  covered  by  them,  and  in  many  cases  the 
bases  of  trees  were  caused  to  rot.  The  Datano’ 
were  found  to  be  very  abundant.  From  a  sin¬ 
gle  tree  five  pounds  of  solid  caterpillars  were 
taken,  while  from  three  small  walnut  trees  near 
One  Hundredth  street  and  Eighth  avenue  fif¬ 
teen  pounds  were  taken.  The  bag-worm  was 
also  found  to  be  very  abundant.  A  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  trees  suffered  from  this  insect.  Ash  trees 
were  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  the  My  til - 
•aspis  pomorum,  which  sometimes  covers  the 
'entire  tree.  This  insect,  the  report  declares, 
was  brought  in  from  the  nursery  when  the 
trees  were  young.  The  willows  have  been  bad¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  scale  insects.  They  are  dead 
and  dying  in  great  numbers.  Whole  clumps’ 
have  been  found  with  only  a  few  living  shoots 
•on  the  outside,  the  interior  being  wholly  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  insects.  The  poplars  are  also  being 
destroyed  by  tlie  same  in-sects.  Mauy'of  them 
are  already  dead.  The  oaks  are  suffering  from 
tne  scale  insect  on  their  bark  and  numerous 
•ones  feeding  on  tilie  foluige  of  the  lowor 
branches.  Many  of  them  are  dead  already. 
Many  more  are  dying.  The  smle  insect  most 
abundant  in  the  oaks  is  the  Atiterodimjm 
quericola. 

The  pines  have  been  destroye<l  in  great  num- 
ber^by  another  insect  called  VhioiKugnu  piui- 
foUoe.  The  lower  branches  have  been  covered 
with  them.  The -insects  appear  to  the  ordinary 
observer  like  white  cotton  on  the  branches  and 
trunks.  These  ere  also  brought  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  every  tree 
should  be  carefully  inspected  before  it  is  plant¬ 
ed.  The  anonymous  species  are  being  destroy¬ 
ed  4n  great  numbers  by  a  scale  insect  called 
Chronaxpis  enomjmi.  The  lilacs,  lindens,  su¬ 
macs,  and  apple  trees  are  all  more  or  less  af 
Tected  by  the  scale  insects.  Lists  are  appended 
to  the  report  showing  the  various  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  on  what  tret*8  they  are  found.  A 
great  many  evergreens  arc  having  their  leaves 
eaten  by  the  insects  and  by  plant  lice.  The 
elms,  brides  suffering  from  numerous  cater¬ 
pillars  and  leaf-eaters,  are  being  destroye<l  by 
the  scale  insect  and  the  woolly  aphis.  The 
horse  chestnuts  are  suffering  from  the  scale 
insect,  bag-’wornj,  and  oxygia.  Innumerable 
beetles  are  at  work  on  different  species  of  trees. 

The  work  of  destroying  the  insects  in  active 
operation  in  the  Park,  was  gone  over  four 
times,  and  those  at  work  in  the  foliage  were 
destroyed  as  far  as  possible.  After  subjecting 
the  trees  to  a  tliorough  cleaning,  they  were 
again  gone  over,  and  all  cocoons  having  eggs 
were  removed,  leaving  as  far  as  possible  those 
having  parasites  in  them  until  the  hist  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning.  Nearly  thirteen  bushels  of 
oocoons  and  eggs  were  taken  from  the  tret's, 
and  tlie  amount  of  cocoons  since  removed  is 
almost  incredible.  All  the  trees  have  been 
cleanetl,  as  far  as  they  ctadtl  btt  reached  by 
sci'apers  on  long  and  short  poles.  All  the 
oocoons  and  eggs  were  carefidly  gathered  in 
baskets,  taken  to  the  engine-rtKun  in  the  Ar¬ 
senal  building,  and  thei^'  burned.  All  the  trws 
on  the  drive  between  Fifty-ninth  street  anti  the 
Mall  have  been  cleaned  to  their  very  tips. 
Netirly  one-half  of  the  elms  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleanetl,  and  as  the  work  is  continuetl, 
every  one  will  be  put  in  the  bt'st  condition. 
The  work  has  been  very  tedious,  the  proper 
cleaning  of  a  single  trt't;  retiuiriug  tw<*  hours. 
The  number  of  tret's  affecU'd  by  the  scale  in¬ 
sect  and  wot)lly  panisite  alone  was  3,03.o.  A 
large  number  of  trees  have  died  Jind  have  been 
removed.  Appended  to  the  report  is  a  list  of 
319  varieties  of  inset^ts  which  are  preying  on 
the  trees  in  the  parks  of  the  city.  The  reptirt 
was  ordertitl  to  bt;  printed,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  useful  in  disseminating  a  knowlege  of,  and 
remedy  iigainst,  the  increasing  enemies  to  for¬ 
est  and  ornamental  tree  culture. 

THE  LESSON  OF  THE  OHIO  DELUGE. 

[From  The  Tribune.) 

For  years  an  almost  unheeded  voice  raised 
here  and  there  has  prtdested  against  the  rash 
ihaste  with  which,  all  over  the  country,  the  tim¬ 
ber  has  been  cut  from  the  hills.  “Th(‘  Beauti¬ 
ful  River  ”  has  bi'gun  to  utter  the  same  protest : 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  men  will  lisU'iiV 
There  is  nothing  more  amazing  than  the  apathy 
with  which  we  liave  heard  the  warning  of  .scf- 
eiice  against  this  folly,  enforced  as  that  warn¬ 
ing  has  been  by  appeals  to  the  terrible  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  land.s. 

No  man  of  our  time  had  a  better  right  to 
speak  and  to  be  heard  with  attention  by  his 
Gountrymen,  especially  upon  this  subject,  than 
the  Hon.  GevDige  P.  Marsh,  our  late  Minister  to 
Italy.  In  his  great  work  “  The  Earth  as  Mod¬ 
ified  by  Human  Action,”  he  shows  how  terribly 
forest  spoliation  has  rt'<luee.l  the  capa<*ity  for- 
sustaining  human  life  of  many  once  populous 
countries,  and  espr'cially  those  bordering  the 
Mediterranean.  Many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  which  onw  gave  a  generous  support 
to  swarming  populations,  are  either  uninhabit¬ 
able  or  at  best  cun  only  supply  the  wants  of  a 
few  impoverisheil  people.  At  vast  expense  sci¬ 
ence  is  replanting  many  of  the  hillsides  of  tlH>se 
sterile  districts,  and  the  results  have  already 
richly  repaid  the  outlay.  Streams  whose  beds 
in  tire  dry  season  were  wide  expanses  of  rock, 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  in  Winter  were  tilled  with 
savage  torrents,  have  been  in  sotne  degiw 
brought  back  to  their  normal  comlition.  But 
the  immense  mass  of  soil  and  rock  which  they 
have  torn  from  the  flanks  of  the  mountains, 
pulverized,  and  deposited  in  lakes  and  in  the 
channels  of  navigable  streams  and  harbors,  or 
have  swept  out  t<j  sea,  to  be  returnt*<l  by  the 
eurrents  to  make  pestilential  higootis  and  to 
do  great  and  varied  harm  in  other  ways — this 
tnaterial  no  science  can  ever  put  back  upon  the 
mountains  where  it  is  so  sorely  needeil.  Mr. 
Marsh  cstimatetl  that  the  Po  luis  carried  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  hills  drained  by  that 
stream  enough  soil  and  rock  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  area  of  its  basin  above  the  point  where  it 
has  received  all  its  ullluents — more  than  seven¬ 
teen  million  iwri's — to  a  depth  of  forty-live  feet. 
Only  a  small  part  of  this  sa<l  robbery  could 
have  been  done  had  the  woods  been  left  upon 
the  steep  hillsides. 

The  floods  in  the  valley  of  the  Mella  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  in  the  Ard^ehe,  and  other  streams  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Rlione,  and  t*spe<.‘ially  that  in  the 
Garonne  in  1875,  which  di<l  damage  estimated 
at  300,000,000  francs,  and  destroyed  many  thou¬ 
sand  lives — over  1,000  in  one  town — these  floods 
were  all  directly  cau8e<l  by  the  same  kind  of 
vandalism  which  the  Adirondack  Company  is 
now  doing  and  planning  to  do.  The  flood  of 
1875  in  the  Garonne  is  especially  instructive, 
because  the  hills  of  the  upper  part  of  its  t)asin 
are,  like  a  laige  part  of  tiie  Adironiiack.s,  com¬ 
posed  of  very  hard  azoic  rocks.  When  these 
slopes  bwame  bare  of  vegetation  they  were  like 
steep  slate  roofs,  and  sent  melted  snow  and  rain 
into  the  main  chantiel  so  fast  that  a  huge  wall 
of  wat**r  swept  <lown  stream  at  the  rate  of  thir¬ 
ty  miles  an  hour.  In  view  of  the  b  irible  ca¬ 
lamities  which  those  living  in  the  Ohio  valley 
are  now  suffering,  and  thoso  which  all  past  ex¬ 
perience  has  provt'd  are  sure  to  follow  forest 


GROWING  THE  CHEBET. 

There  are  very  few  persons  (remarks  the 
Germantown  Teh'graph)  who  are  not  fond  of 
our  improved  cherries,  for  improved  they  are, 
and  as  much  so  as  almost  any  other  fruit.  But 
there  is  scarcely  another  fruit  so  uncerHdn  and 
unreliable.  There  are  exceptions  in  the  Early 
Richmond  and  Kentish,  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  really  the  most  valuable  of  them  all  for 
culinary  purposes.  They  are  also  excellent  for 
pit's  and  puddings,  for  “  bounce,”  to  can,  or  to 
dry  for  Winter  use ;  while  nearly  all  the  rest 
are  used  as  a  dessert  fresh  from  the  trees.  And 
for  this  purpose  they  are  justly  prized.  A  full 
foliagetl  tree  covered  with  cherrit  s  of  the  large 
variety  is  n  beautiful  sight,  but  it  is  enjoyed 
only  once  in  four  or  five  years  in  this  section, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop.  In  form¬ 
er  years  we  were  successful  with  this  fruit,  and 
had  year  after  year  full  crops,  while  on  other 
premises,  some  of  them  within  sight,  no  matter 
what  the  variety,  the  trees  were  shy  bearers. 
Yet  sometimes,  even  when  the  promise  at  the 
beginning  of  June  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
ami  the  fruit  had  begun  to  color,  a  single  rain, 
followed  dir»?ctly  with  a  scorching  sun,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  them  all.  The  health  of  the  cherry 
tree  is  also  very  delicate  and  will  not  stand 
rough  usage  without  showing  the  effects.  It 
does  better  standing  in  grass  and  never  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  bruising  of  the  roots  by  an  imple¬ 
ment,  or  the  least  skinning  of  the  bark  by  the 
plough  traces  or  even  blows  by  the  heel  of  a 
boot,  we  have  known  to  be  the  cjiuse  of  the 
«leath  of  the  tree.  The  grafting  of  the  cherry 
should  be  <l<i«e  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger 
from  the  frost.  The  scions  shovdd  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  there  are  any  signs  of  budding,  and  the 
w<jrk  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  care  to 
aAxjid  the  bruising  of  the  bark  in  splitting  the 
stock  and  inserting  the  scion. 

PRUNING  ROSEE. 

An  elaborate  writer  in  The  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  speaking  of  the  methods  of  pruning 
the  rose,  says  “  I  can  scarcely  mention  a  more 
complex  subject  in  rose  culture  than  pruning. 
No  given  rule  can  be  laid  down  that  may  be 
stifely  followed,  and  the  little  that  may  be  said 
upon  this  all-important  subject,  may  be  said  in 
a  few  \\;,ords.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  stvy : 
“  Use  a  sharp  knife  [who  uses  a  dull  one  ?J  ; 
cut  iis  square  across  as  possible  [why  cut 
squaif'  across?],  and  when  a  large  cut  is  made, 
wax  the  wound  over  with  grafting  wax,”  &c. 
Is  waxing  any  rose  branch  at  all  necessfiry,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  is  not  cut  s(iuare?  The  advice 
here  given  is  a  complete  contradiction.  First, 
no  rule  for  pruning  the  rose  can  be  laid  down 
that  can  be  .safely  followed  ;  ami  then  he  says 
that  though  the  subject  is  all-important,  a  lit¬ 
tle  only  can  be  said,  Ac.  Why  touch  upon  the 
subject  .'It  all,  but  let  every  one  pursue  his  own 
ideas  ?  He  will  soon  discover  the  method  that 
will  suit  him.  Of  course  rampant  growers 
should  be  (tut  back  severely,  and  so  far  sis  our 
experience  tetichcs,  we  found  it  to  be  advanta- 
g»'ous  in  producing  the  most  vigorous  bushes, 
and  the  largest  and  be.st  formed  and  colored 
flowers,  by  cutting  the  entire  bush  down  to  the 
ground  every  four  or  five  years. 

CULTIVATION  FOR  QUINCES. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker’s  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Hoiticultural  Society, 
contains  the  following  opinions  (>n  (piince  cul¬ 
ture:  “  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  of  New  York  thought 
no  cultivation  the  best  for  quinces  ;  that  <iuin- 
ces  in  fence  corners  anil  negh'cted  phices  al¬ 
ways  bore  the  best  crops  of  the  finest  quinces. 
Mr.  J.S.  Woodward  of  New  York  would  i)lough 
a  quince  orchard  every  year  lightly  toward  the 
trees,  and  cultivate  shallow  through  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  Summer.  He  knew  an  orchard  mulch- 
etl  every  j’car  with  corn  cobs  that  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive  .ami  protitJible.  Mr.  Rosencrans  gives 
his  orchard  a  dressing  of  salt  every  year,  ami 
mulches  it  heavily  with  muck,  ami  raises  plenty 
of  fine  fruit.” 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

When  the  potat<j  sprout  h.os  reached  the 
surface  and  thrown  out  its  roots  and  ceases  to 
draw  nutriment  from  the  flesh  of  the  old  po- 
tjito,  it  becomes  a  plant.  Make  it  a  vigorous 
one  f)y  starting  it  from  a  healthy,  large,  well- 
kept  eye. 

The  mangers  for  cattle  shouhl  always  be  low’. 
Nearly  all  the  mangers  ami  racks  of  our  farm- 
I'rs  ar*'  high.  When  a  cow  luis  to  reach  up 
for  food.theie  is  a  tendency  to  abuse  the  throat 
and  mvk-muscles.  There  are  several  diseases 
that  arise  from  this  very  cause. 

A  steer  that  weighs  1,000  pounds  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  out'  that  weighs  500  ;  but  a 
milk  cow  that  produces  200  [mumls  of  butb'r  is 
worth  mori'  than  twice'  as  much  .as  one  that 
product's  KMI,  for  the  latter  eats  as  much  iis  the 
burner,  and  gives  little  or  no  i>rofit. 

The  “green  fly”  which  is  so  troubh'some  on 
rosebushes  grown  in  the  house,  may  be  ilriven 
ofT.iis  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  luus 
extensive  rose-houses,  by  .simply  laying  tobacco 
stems  under  the  plants.  This  is  preferable  to 
spraying  with  tobacco  water  or  fumigating  with 
tobacco  smokf',  while  it  is  just  as  effective. 

\  good  egg  fiKxl  for  feeding  once  or  twice  a 
week,  is  to  boil  a  quart  of  beans  to  a  thick 
8oui>.  Then  thicken  with  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  and  tim'  nu'al,  with  a  little  salt  and  pej)- 
per.  Fe<l  warm  these  cold  mornit)gs,  the  fowls 
will  cut  it  greedily,  and  the  bi'aus  furnish  ipiite 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  for  the  albumen 
of  the  eggs. 

Thirty  thousand  dozen  eggs  wi're  reci'iitly  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  single  steamer  in  New  York.  They 
came  from  Germany,  and  many  of  them  were 
limed  by  a  superior  German  j’roci'ss.  It  does 
seem  as  if  our  farmers  and  village  residents 
might  raise  hens  enough  to  supply  our  own 
markets  with  eggs.  Improved  methods  of 
“  hen  persuading,”  for  securing  fertile  eggs, 
ought  to  enable  our  biddies  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  pauper  egg- layers  of  Europe. 

The  lati'st  statistic's  of  the  agricultural  indus¬ 
try  of  New  Jersey  give  the  number  of  farms  in 
the  State  as  34,307,  embnu'iug  2,090,297  ru'res 
of  improved  land,  having  iin  estimated  value  of 
8190,895,833.  The  sum  of  814,801,412  is  invest¬ 
ed  in  live  stock.  There  are  152,000  milch  cows, 
yielding  15.472,783  gallons  of  milk,  9,513,8'25 
liounds  of  butter,  and  60,.518  pounds  of  cheese. 
The  total  number  of  persims  engaged  in  iigri- 
cultural  pui-suits  is  placed  at  59,214,  of  whom 
3;i,578  were  farmers  and  22,072  farm  laborers. 

Mr.  Henry  Gebhard, a  Western  “cattle  king,” 
whose  range  is  at  Agate,  sixty  miles  east  of 
Denver,  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  racitic  Itail- 
road,  recently  sold  his  entire  herd  and  land 
claims  at  Agate  to  the  Arai»ahoe  Cattle  and 
Land  Company  for  the  snug  sum  of  8250,000. 
The  cattle  an*  mostly  half  and  quarter  blood 
short-horns,  and  the  herd  is  regarded  as  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  the  West.  The  range  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Colorado,  abounding  in  grass  and 
with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and  abun- 
<lant  protection  tigainst  storms. 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
to  manipulate  the  complicated  kinds  of  farm 
machinery,  there  are  a  good  many  simple  arts 
useful  to  know,  and  not  specially  difficult  to 
learn,  yet  often  poorly  nuistered,  and  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  which  agricultural  societies  might 
well  offer  prizes.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  hitiHiing  up  and  driving  a  team  in  the 
best  way,  adjusting  and  holding  a  plow,  buihl- 
ing  hay  and  grain  stacks,  milking  a  cow,  drop¬ 
ping  seed  with  a  horse-planter,  cultivating 
corn,  grinding  a  mower  knif»',  marking  out  a 
straight  furrow,  shearing  a  sheep,  husking 
com,  and  many  other  things. 

A  writer  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  contemls 
that  by  planting  corn  at  the  earliest  safe  mo¬ 
ment,  we  not  only  increase  the  chances  that 
the  croi>  will  rec'cive  the  ni'ccssary  number  of 
ih  grees  of  accumulatt‘<l  heat  during  the  warm 
season,  but  the  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  as 
well  :  and  what  is  of  nearly  as  much  impor¬ 


tance,  we  advance  the  epoch  of  blossoming 
several  days,  and  by  so  doing  hasten  th.at  of 
maturity  by  as  many  weeks.  This  is  a  new 
an<l  sur|trising  statement  to  many,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  correct  one,  and  accounts  for 
the  exaggerated  disparity  which  may  Ij«  noted 
in  poor  corn  crop  years  between  the  outcome 
of  fields  planted  only  a  few  days  apart. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interest  which  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  exclusion  of  the  American  hog 
from  France  and  Germany,  will  suiprise  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  that  the  value  of 
hog  products  exported  from  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  last  June,  w’M 
no  less  than  870,966,268,  Iowa  standing  first  in 
the  raising  of  swine,  Illinois  second,  and  Ohio 
third.  The  success  of  the  pork-packing  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  West  depends  mainly  upon  the  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  any  serious  obstruction  to  it 
must  injure  not  only  the  agricultural  districts 
of  the  West,  but  also  the  pork-packing  cities  of 
that  region  and  the  seaports  from  which  hog 
products  are  chiefly  exported.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  the  feeling  over  the  action  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments  does  not 
appear  unreasonable. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Turnips  in  White  Sauce.— Shape  some  tur¬ 
nips  like  pears  ;  make  a  good  white  sauce,  to 
which  is  added  some  stock.  Boil  the  turnips  in 
this  until  they  are  tender.  When  the  sauce  is 
well  reduced  (after  taking  out  the  turnips)  add 
to  it  a  little  powdered  sugar,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  serving  add  a  small  lump  of  butter  and 
the  yolk  of  two  eggs. 

Beets  Fried  in  Batter. — Cut  a  well  cookeil 
beetroot  in  slices,  and  then  place  between  each 
two  slices  a  thin  layer  of  force-meat,  composed 
of  finely  chopped  onion,  parsley,  and  any  herbs 
that  are  liked,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
mustard.  Dip  these  double  slices  into  a  good 
batter,  and  then  fry  them  in  plenty  of  dripping 
until  they  are  a  good  color.  Serve  very  hot, 
and  with  a  little  salt  scattered  over. 

Roast  Pork. — To  insure  the  crackling  being 
crisp  and  eating  short,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  put  the  joint  too  near  to  the  fire  at  first ;  it 
should  be  placed  at  some  little  distance  ;  if  not, 
the  crackling  would  harden  before  the  meat 
would  be  warmed  through.  If  veiy  lean,  a  lit¬ 
tle  good  salad  oil  should  be  rubbed  in  before 
putting  down  to  roast,  and  it  must  be  kept 
thoroughly  well  basted  during  the  time  of 
roasting. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Dr.  Wood,  who  is  the  Profes-sor  of  Chemistry 
in  Bishop’s  College,  Montreal,  reports  forty- 
seven  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  cur¬ 
ed  by  fasting  from  four  to  eight  days. 

No  Solid  Food.— On  account  of  several  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  ileath  in  England  among  children 
who  had  been  fed  on  wheatan  biscuit,  a  phy¬ 
sician  states  in  the  British  Medicid  Journal 
tliat  infants  under  six  or  eight  months  .should 
be  fed  with  nothing  whatever  but  milk. 

Children’s  Parties.  —  The  London  Lancet 
does  not  approve  of  children’s  parties,  and 
thinks  that  not  only  in  Winter,  but  at  all  sea¬ 
sons,  the  amusements  of  young  I'hildren  should 
be  simple,  unexciting,  and  as  free  !is  possible 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  pleasures  of 
later  years.  Nothing  can  well  be  worse  than 
the  late  horn's,  the  excitements,  and  the  general 
atmosphere  of  children’s  parties.  Mothers  who 
encourage  such  parties,  it  is  charitable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  do  not  know  w’hat  they  are  about, 

A  T*:st. — A  man  employed  in  a  restaunuit 
says:  “Any  housekeejn't  can  prove  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  her  groi'er  or  his  butter  by  melting  it. 
Pure  butter  melted  produci's  a  pure,  limpid, 
golden  oil,  and  it  retaiiw  the  butter  flavor. 
Melt  oltHimargarine,  and  the  oil  smells  like  tal¬ 
low  and  looks  like  billow,  and  a  scum  List's  to 
the  surfat'e.  Buttt'rine  is  a  mixture  of  ilairy 
butter  and  fats.  Melt  that,  and  the  butter  oil 
will  rise  b*  the  top.  Pour  this  off,  and  you  will 
find  the  fats  at  the  bottom,  whitish  in  color, 
and  giving  off  a  disagreeable  smell.” 

Plants  in  liooMs. — The  “superstition,”  as  he 
calletl  it,  that  plants  are  not  healthful  in  slciqi- 
ing  or  sick  rooms,  was  vigoroitsly  attacked  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Andrews  in  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  deleteiious  matter  that  they 
give  out,  the  doctor  declan'd,  is  too  small  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect,  whih'  their  positive 
value  in  a  sick  room  is  great.  They  fulfil  two 
functions— that  of  the  generation  of  ozone  and 
the  exhalation  of  vapor,  by  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  tin'  room  is  kept  in  a  healthful  condi¬ 
tion  of  humidity. 

The  Germ  Theory.— News  comes  from  India 
which  will  strengthen  the  germ  theory  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  The  German  Medical  Com¬ 
missioners  who  visited  Ah'xandria,  Egyjit,  to 
study  the  origin  of  the  plague  there  last  Fall, 
and  later  went  to  India  for  a  similar  purpose, 
report  that  they  have  found  the  same  kind  of 
parasib'  in  a  water  tank  in  Calcutbi,  and  in  a 
suburban  village  where  the  chf>lera  appeared, 
that  was  discovered  in  the  inb'simes  of  victims 
of  the  last  plague  in  Egypt.  This  shows  that 
the  disease  in  Egypt  was  probably  cholera  [lure 
and  simple,  ainl  not  a  disease  similar  b)  it.  It 
also  tends,  as  we  have  said,  b*  sirsbiin  Dr. 
Koch’s  theory  that  cholera  is  caused  by  a 
thread-like  parasite  which  enters  the  body. 
Miu'h  remains  to  be  don<^  before  this  hypothe¬ 
sis  can  be  fully  accepted.  The  bacillus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  must  be  cultivated  and  be  made  to 
cause  cholera  in  animals.  After  that  it  will  be 
time  to  in({uire  whether  it  is  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mild  and  harmless  form  of  this  disease 
in  human  Ix'ings,  and  thereby  prevent  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  |)e.stilence. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

A  Dead  Sea  Serpent.— A  recent  bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  gives  an 
interesting  correspondence  relative  to  a  very 
peculiar  fish— something  p('rhai>s  between  an 
eel  and  a  shark — that  wits  caught,  but  not 
kept,  by  a  Maine  fisherman  in  1880.  It  has 
been  freipiently  refern'd  to  as  “  sea  serpent,” 
was  twenty-four  feet  long  ami  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  with  tail  like  an  et'l  and  skin  like 
that  of  a  shark,  but  liner.  There  were  two  fins, 
one  on  either  side,  a  little  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  dorsal  tin  between  them.  The  fish  was 
dead  when  caught,  but  had  bun  the  nets  bad¬ 
ly.  Prof.  Baird  exjiressed  great  regret  that  it 
was  not  landed  and  kept  as  a  remarkable  speci¬ 
men. 

Artificial  Diamonds.  —  The  imprtitation  of 
artificial  gems,  in  which  there  has  always  been 
a  laige  trade,  has  lately  been  greater  than 
usual,  a  new  French  imitation  diamoml  having 
proyeil  iiuite  popular.  It  is  made  of  straas,  a 
variety  of  flint  glass  containing  more  lead,  and 
in  some  cases  a  smaller  proportion  of  borax, 
but  the  glass  is  subjected  to  a  great  heat  and 
then  plunged  into  cold  water,  whereby  it  is 
contracted  so  the  grain  becomes  very  close  and 
fine.  It  is  cut  aud  polished  like  a  real  dia¬ 
mond,  a  leaden  wheel  with  oil  and  diamond 
dust  bi'ing  used.  These  artificial  diamonds 
are  called  “heliola.s,”  and  are  graded  to  con¬ 
form  to  carat  sizes  of  real  diamonds,  selling  at 
from  820  to  850  jier  gross.  A  vi'ry  small  bit  of 
foil  is  used  as  a  backing,  attacheil  to  the  centre 
of  the  back,  reflecting  the  light  into  the  heart 
of  the  stone.  Sueh  “  imitation  ”  iliamonds  are 
largely  used  for. theatrical  and  fancy  dre.ss 
purposes,  and  in  rolled  plate  jewelry  of  every 
form,  besides  being  sometimes  worn,  it  is  said, 
by  ladies  owning  real  diamonds,  and  others 
whose  financial  condition  has  compelled  them 
to  [)art  with  their  real  gems.  It  sometimes  re¬ 
quires  the  skill  of  an  expert  to  determine  the 
(lifference  between  the  genuine  stone  and  the 
new  imitation. 

SIMPLY  wonderful ! • 

The  cures  that  are  iM'ing  made  in  nearly  all 
chronic  disea-ses,  by  a  new  Vitalizing  Treatment, 
whieh  is  taken  by  inhalation,  and  which  acts  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  weakeneil  nerve  centres  and  vital  organs, 
restoring  them  to  the  normal  activitit's  whicii  had 
lieen  lost,  are  simply  iroiuler/iil.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  such  a  treatment,  write  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen, 
1109  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  for  such  docu¬ 
ments  and  reports  of  ea.ses  as  will  enable  you  to 
judge  for  yoursi'lf  whether  it  will  l>e  of  any  use  in 
your  [mrticular  case. 
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A  GREAT  ’ 


$I.OO.I50,2DO.aOO 

SUCCESS. 


SENTPOST-rAID 


0GGSH  SATCCa/ 


. 


ON  TRIAL. 

016US8  SATEEM, 


^1«ECTR1C1BELT  3J 


A  HOOD  LlTe  Canvaulng  Agt.  b 

wanted  In  your  town  for  theM  ’HUflJlf/ii/ F 

splendidly  advertised  and  best  o  V  I  J 

selling  gi>ods  In  the  market.  Lib- 

eral  pay.  Quick  sales.  Satisfao-  Ty 

tlon  guaranteed.  Apply  at  onoe. 

GEO.  A 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Hair  Brush— new  prices, 


WHY 

EVERY  MAN  AND  WOMAN, 
WELL  OR  ILL, 

SHOULD  DAILY  WEAR  EITHER 

THE  CORSET  OR  THE  BELT. 

Probably  never,  sluro  the  Invention  of  Corsets,  has  so 
large  a  demand  been  oreate<l  as  now  exists  for  Dr.  Beott’s 
Electric  Corsets  and  Belts.  Over  301)0  families  in  the  City  of 
New  York  alone  are  now  wearing  tliein  dally. 

If  you  have  ony  pain,  aehe,  orlil  feeling  from  any  cause, 

If  you  seem  "pretty  well,"  yet  lack  energy  and  do  not  "feel 
up  to  tbe  mark,”  If  you  suffer  from  dlsoase.  we  beg  you  to 
at  once  try  these  reumrkiiblo  cunitlvcs.  They  cannot  and 
do  not  Injure  like  medicine.  Always  doing  good,  never 
liurm.  There  Is  no  shock  or  sensation  felt  In  wearing  them.  { 
There  Is  no  waiting  a  long  time  for  results.  Electro-  ;; 
uiagnetl.>m  acts  quickly;  generally  the  first  week,  moro  : 
frequently  tho  first  day,  and  often  even  during  the  first  ' 
hour  they  are  worn,  their  wonderful  curative  powers  are  ’ 
felt.  I 

The  mind  becomes  active,  tho  nerves  and  slucgish  clrcu-  i 
lution  are  stimulated,  and  nil  the  old'timc  health  and  good  I 
feeing  come  imek.  They  are  constructed  on  scientlHo  I 
principles,  ImpartlnK  an  exhilarating,  health-giving  current 
to  the  whole  system.  Why  electro-magnetism  has  this  re¬ 
markable  power  on  the  human  body,  science  has  not  yet 
fully  demonstrated,  but  professloniii  men  assert  that  there 
Is  hardly  a  diseaso  wbicli  Klectriclty  or  Magnetism  may 
not  benefit  or  cure,  and  they  dally  practice  tho  same,  ua 
your  own  physician  will  inform  you. 

The  Celebrated  Dr.  W.  A.  HAMMOND, 

^  of  New  York,  formerly  Surgeon-General  of  tho  U.S.  Army, 

I  lately  lectured  u|>on  tills  subject,  and  advised  all  medical 
men  to  make  trial  of  these  agencies,  describing  at  tlie  same 
timo  most  remarkable  cures  be  had  made,  even  in  cases 
which  would  seem  hopeless. 

Tbe  corsets  do  not  dllTcr  In  appearance  from  tlioso 
usually  worn,  as  we  substitute  our  fiat  steel  magiittrxls  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  corset  steels.  They  aro  all  equally 
charged,  differing  only  in  quality  and  design.  They  aro 
elegant  in  shape  and  finish,  made  after  tbe  best  French 
jrattern,  and  warranted  satisfactory  In  every  respect. 
Those  who  have  tried  them  say  they  will  wear  no  others. 
Most  of  tbe  above  applies  equally  well  to  the  Electric  Belt 
fur  gentlemen. 

The  prices  aro  as  follows:  |1,  $1.60,  $'2,  and  $3,  for  the 
1  Corsets,  and  $3.00  each  for  tho  Belts.  Wo  now  make  all 


by  which  tho  Ek'ctro-Mugnetic  innucnco  can  oe  lesieu.  wo 
will  send  cither  kind  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 


^  V  n— Each  Corset  Is  stamped  I  Keglstered  Ixitter.  In  ordering,  kindly  mention  this 
/  with  the  Fnallsh  cost  Jf..arTna  I  publication  and  state  exaet  size  of  Corset  usually  worn, 
j  wlthtlio  English  cottt^f^rma  and  I ^  wnere  the  size  Is  not  known,  taken  measuremont  ot  tho 

'  tho  name  of  tho  Proprietors,  The  I  ,,,0  um.,,.  xhls  can  bo  done  with  a  plceo  of 

PALL  Mall  Electrio  Associa-  I  common  string,  which  send  with  your  order.  Mako  all  ro- 
TiON.  I  nilttancca  puyablu  to 

.  SCOTT,  842  Broadway,  New  York. 

$1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.60  &  $3.  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Flesh  Brush,  $3. 


Wo  will  sand  either  article,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  with  20  cents  added  for  packing  and  registration. 


HOTEL  WARWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Located  on  Hampton  Hoads, 

Eight  miles  above  Uld  Point  Comfort. 
UPEX  THROrtiHGl'T  THK  YK.AH. 

A  Hubstantial  brick  structure,  containing  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  having  aeoorainodntlons  fordOn  visitors,  situated 
on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  sea;  elegantly  furnlsheil ;  table 
and  service  unsurpossixl ;  pure  water  and  perfect  drainage 
Accessible  from  New  York  by  thesb'amers  of  the  Old  Domln 
Ion  Line  and  by  Ptinnsylvania  Railroad.  For  circulars  and 
full  Information,  appiy  to  O.  B.  ORCUTT,  22  Ptne  street. 
New  York,  or  to 

J.  R.  SiriNERTOX,  Mainupr, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 

ValoaUe  Finit  and  Grain  Fm  For  Sale. 


Having  more  land  than  we  care  to  attend  to,  we  offer  our 
"Oaklasu”  Farm  for  sale.  Situated  In  plain  sight  of 
Geneva,  and  overlooking  Seiteca  L;ike,  iH'unded  on  the 
south  by  tho  very  celebrated  Joliu  Johnston  farm,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  splendid  farm  of  Robt.  J,  Swan,  Esq., 
ex-Presldent  of  the  New  York  Siam  Agricultural  Society, 
and  contains  3.5U  acres,  iftostly  tile  drained:  a«  wastf  land. 
It  has  good  farm  buildings,  consisting  of  a  farm  house  and 
six  tenant  houses,  a  targe  barn  42x1.60  feet  witli  basement, 
horse  barn  40x6d  feet,  hay  barns,  granary,  corn  house,  tool 
house,  Ac. 

In  Orchards  It  has  about  600  young  apide  trees,  .1,.')00 
plum  trees  planted  in  the  Autumn  of  1W2  ami  Siiring  of 
1883,  3,440  quince  trees  planted  in  the  S|>ring  of  istci,  of  tho 
best  market  sorts, ami  all  doing  remarkably  well;  and  we 
are  now  (October)  idantlng  2,.'>00  nnu-e  jdum  trees.  This 
laud  Is  believed  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  these  fruits, 
and  Is  known  to  be  unusually  film  wheat  land,  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  1882  was  as  high  as  .W  bushels  per  acre  on  20  acres, 
and  35  bushels  jier  acre  on  the  whole  average  of  124  acres — 
and  we  have  now  about  PiO  acres  well  put  In. 

The  farm  will  l>c  sold  at  a  n-asouable  price,  niul  on  easy 
tel’niis.  Buyers  Invited  to  see  It. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROTHERS,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 


i85t;. 

S.  B.  ZEIGLER, 
Presbleut  Fayette  Uo. 
Savings  Bank. 


1870. 

1.  M.  WEED. 
Attorney  at  Inw. 


TRADE-  pw  m  COPY- 

MARKS,  II  II  I  L  ili  I  V  RIGHTS, 

PRINTS,  r  11  I  r  in  I  A  DESIGNS, 

LABELS,  I  n  I  klU  I  Wl  RE-ISSUES. 

Stmd  description  of  your  Inrtntion.  L»  BISOHAM,  Pfitmt 
Lawyer  and  tSoUciior  \%''a4kiuglon^  />,  C\ 


FIRM  <  APIT.4L,  OVKR  I|(100q0l>0.  i 

_  i 

ZEIGLER  &  WEED, 
Attorneys,  Land  and  Investment  Agents,  ! 

IVest  Union,  Payetto  Co.,  Iowa. 

Fayette  (Vutnty,  Iowa  :  ! 

q'EN  hours  from  Chicago.  Northwest  from  Dubuque,  four  \ 
4  hours.  Has  a  population  of '26,000;  three  rallromls;  Ilf-  | 
teen  grist  mills :  twenty-five  creameries ;  nine  banks ;  seven  | 
newspapers;  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  and  elghty-slx  i 
school  houses.  Tho  entire  county  Is  under  a  liigh  stato  of 
cultivation,  ami  has  plenty  of  Umber  and  water.  We  Umn  j 
money  on  cultIvatt'U  land.  In  sums,  not  to  exceed  one-third  . 
Us  cash  value,  at  T  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually,  net  to  i 
mortgagee. 

- 27  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  COUNTY - 

During  which  tlino  wo  have  loaned  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Eastern  capitalists.  Trust  Funds,  aud  for  private  Indi¬ 
viduals,  and  In  all  ca.seH  prlncli>al  has  been  promptly  paid, 
and  Interest  has  never  defaulted.  We  respectfully  solicit 
correspoiideuct'  from  those  who  have  money  to  Invest  (who 
look  It)  absoltite  security  rather  limn  high  interest). 

Address  ZEKH.ER  &  WEED. 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


BEl'KUENCl'M  BY  PERMISSION  : 

Jno.  T.  Hill,  ITesldeut  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York. 

!  Union  National  Bank,  Chicago,  III.  . 

'  Fayette  County  National  Bank,  West  Union,  Iowa.  , 

A.  L.  I'hew,  President  First  National  Bank,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  i 
Hon.  William  Bross,  Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  of  Illimds  Chicago,  III.  j 
Hon.  Bnren  It.  Sherman,  Gov.  of  Iowa,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  i 
Hon.  Wm.  B.  Allison,  U.  S.  Senator,  Dulnuiue,  Iowa.  ] 

We  have  a  choice  list  of  Improved  farms  for  sale,  at  from 
i  $1S  to  $;to  i)er  acre.  If  you  wish  to  sell  out,  and  go  West  to 
I  locat»>  in  a  settled  country  where  you  will  have  tho  advan- 
j  tages  of  the  religious,  social, and  school  prlvllcg<>s  that  yon 
j  are  accustomed  t<>,  and  where  the  best  of  farming  lands 
can  yet  b(>  had  at  half  or  quarter  their  ultimate  value,  write 
I  to  us,  and  wo  will  furnish  all  needed  Information. 

^  .Address  ZEIOI.ER  &  WEED, 

West  Union,  Iowa. 


8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

Security  as  goorl  in  every  way  as  we  have  former¬ 
ly  had  at  7.  lioans  run  3  to  .5  years.  Interest 
semi-annual.  7  iter  cent  ngnin,  proltably,  after  ; 
February  let,  l)-84.  Best  of  referenct'S  all  arountl 
you.  Write  at  once  for  further  particulars.  If  you 
have  money  to  loan.  Address 

D.  8.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 
Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Ixtnns,  Sr.  Pai'l,  Minn. 
[Please  mention  this  paper.) 

Cooley  Creamers. 

Minle  in  four  styles,  all  sizes,  for 
dairy  or  factory  use.  The  only  cream-  i 
er  ever  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to 
bo  .awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

See  large  advertisement  last  or  next 
week.  Send  postal  for  Illustrated 
Circulars  containing  testimonials. 
VERMONT  FAR.M  M.ACHINE  CO. 
BELiAfWH  Falls,  Vt. 


1A40.  rhvfiloian 
IliiSllly  Koi'nititiR-ii 
U  lor  Chapped 


Tone,M,¥orInnaiis|ii]iaiiilDiiralily 

'  WILLIAM  KNABB  A  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular 

— OF  THE— _ _ 

AUTOMATIC 

“NO  TENSION” 

Noiseless  Sewing  Machine. 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  EVERY  OTHER. 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Work 
UNZaUALLXD  LIOSTOTSS  OP  BUNNINO 
AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 
Willcoz  &Cfl1)bs  S.  M.  Cs.i  658 Broadway,  IT.7. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewings  Machine 

IS  A 

'  DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  spe<-lal  dt'sigus  In  Woodwork  that  aro  artistic,  ele¬ 
gant,  amt  durable,  it  bos  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Wf)odwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  b*;  obtained  with  Iho  "  DOMESTIC." 

“Domestic"  Seviig  MacMie  Company, 

Broadw  ay  and  Fourteenth  ht..  New  Yore. 

UR.LAMB, 

50  Utiriiiiiie  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
[^  "  TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  In  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 

The  Ministers’  and  Teachers’  Bihle. 

Tills  magnificent  _ 

ported  from  London 
and^  Is 

cord.ueo  of  Hlbl^ WVoidat  jn’aW) 

Referen.'es  with  ext!  An  EneyelT 

iswlla  ADietionaryofFioperName... 

Plants, .Animals, and Jewlsliw.ej8oftlIi 
liljoiljS'in  nwnKvo, ^i'ludg,'® 

with  silk  book-mark,  and  has  eopion-  I 

rvfen'ncoM.  fiev.  Kli  Milton  VnrwAiir' 

0..writ..s  "The Bibles ,xa-eiV,dm,tiy 

I  am  moro  thanpleastsl.  >'  a  Mn-rlai  . 

..iTcr.  To  rnpiTliy  IntVodnM  Tf^Ts  Hi  W^SSm  ' 

yo|k)s 

for  ll.l.oi.i  ()ther 

with  less  matter,  s<>ll  for  ttS. 

at  onc«.  t 

I  CirH'ulais  frre. 

c.  s.  $^YO  A  CO.,  160  laBaUs  Ct,  Chirago.IlI. 


i  Toilet  and 

Narsery.  All 
Keep  It. 

TrmI  Sample  for  tSo.  Stamp. 


IenibraciLS  every  desirable  Novelty  of  tlio  season,  a$  well  a$  all  standard  kinds.  A  special  fea-  L 
turefor  18B4is,  that  you  can  for  select  Keeds  or  Plants  to  that  value  from  B 

their  Catalogue,  and  have  in-  cliidefl,wlthoutcharge, acopy  of  Peter  Hen*B 

derson’s  New  Book,  ^'Garden  and  Farm  Topic*«»T  a  work  of  160  pages,  handsomely  B 
bound  in  cloth,  ami  CvODtaining  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author.  The  price  of  the  book  alone  »B 
11.50.  Catalogueof  very  tning  for  the  Cvarden^^’glvlng  details,  free  on  application.  B 

^nXRHENDERSON&CO^^ 

llBL^S  tested  QEEDS, 

^^For  all  Climates,  |  For  all  Soils, \^All  Plants 

Every  sack  tested  for  vitality.  All  tested  in  Gardens  fcb  purity  and  talus,  a 
CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  of  all  tested  varieties,  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  C0.,B()clli3ter,Ii.Y.ailil  Clilcat(|.lll 

CHILDS’  CATARRH 

Treatment  For  VH  I  fllllll  I  KEV.T!'p.'cil'lLoS*TroyI'OkI.>’ 


clitdetl, without  charge,  a  copy  of  Peter  Hen- 
•d  Farm  Toplca.”  a  work  of  tSO  pages,  handsomely 


IJ.  S.  ^VTail  Steaiii.sliips 

Rail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LOXDOMJKRRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $fiO  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $‘28.  Prepaltl  $2l. 

LIVKRPOOL  SERVK’K. 

Steamship  “CITY  OF  ROME”  sails  from  New  York  on 
Saturday,  April  19,  and  every  fourth  Saturday  thereafter. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  issuctl  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Ihxik  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

aSlTSEZlSOlT  BEOrnERS,  ITe^r  York. 


And  Oiseates  of  tha 
HEAD,  THROAT  A  LUNGS! 

Can  be  taken  at  home.  No  case 
incurable  when  our  (iuc«iionw 
are  properly  antwerea.  Writs 
for  circulars,  tewimonialt,  etc., 
REV.  T.  P.  CUlLOfi,  Troy,  0hl» 


BARNES’ 


Patent  Foot  and  SieamPower 
Machinery.  Complete  outfits 
for  Actual  W'ork-«.ho|i  Buci* 
ness.  L.tthcs  f<>r  Wood  or 
Meta],  Circular  Saws, Scroll 
Saws.  Formers.  Mortisers.Te- 

_ ^  noners,  etc.,  etc.  Machines  on 

red.  Descriptive  r.rtalojfue  and  Price  List  Free. 
W.  r.  A  JOHN  RARNRMa 
No.  1(3  Rnby  Ntr«et,  KockforO.  lU. 


THE  TRIIV  nE'tKELY  REEL  EOi  \HKV. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely  Bell  Company, 

TROY,  A.  V., 

Manufaj'ture  a  special  quality  of  Bellsa  Oldest  Workmen. 
Greatest  Ex|>erlei)oe.  lAargest  Trade.  Apeelal  attention 
given  to  Church  Bella#  Illustratevl  Tatalogue  mailed  frc^. 


^  \  UAuen  I  tk« MrtiMt«ii« 

AS  Hmphrrrf, 

htrry  t  AiIe»II#A  Boon* 

HlrEwWrrHw.  Stnd /or  dotaiU 
Tk0  Larg4*4  mnd  Mott  Stock  o/ 

SMALL  FRUITS 

^  •  ineludiny  aUwatum- 
oarieti€$,  nrw  and  old.  lUuo- 
CafafogMG.  tetling  ukot  to 
nKwSoIOksJMnKMM ptont.  kouito  plant  mndkototogot 
andarow  ErMltTreek  Burt 
/Ulrd  witku4«/ul  in/ormution  on 
fruit  euituro.  KKEK.  Addrtoo 
M*  T*  LOvKTT,  Little  HIlTer,  New  Jersey*  /n#r^ 
duccr  <tf  Outkbtrt  Maopbtrrp  and  MancketUr  Stronborrt^ 


m 


GRATEFUL-  COMFORTING. 

EPPgi’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  thorough  knowlfxlge  of  the  natural  laws  whlcu 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selectol 
Cf)eoa,  Mr.  Ei>(>s  has  iirovlded  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  Havered  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  bo  gradually  built  up  until 
strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  subtle  malailles  are  floating  around  us  rea<ly  to 
attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  imint.  Wo  may  escape  j 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifle*!  with  j 
pure  blood  and  a  proiierly  nourished  frame."— CYri'f  Service  ' 
GazHte.  I 

Ma<ie  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  8<dd  In  tins  ' 
o»ly  (i-lb.  and  Ib.i  by  Grocers  labelle<l  thus  :  ‘ 

JAMRS  KPPH  &  CO.,  Iloiiiopupatliie  Chemists, 
_ _ London,  RiiKlnnd. 

Tj  I  T  TT  in  30  cent  and  Gl.OO  parkaf^es  for 

OILAO  CKAZY  PATCHWORK. 

lAtrge  Samples,  lUc.  1  package  Embroidery  Silk  (assorted) 
20  cents.  SILK  MANUFAUTORV,  Cllutonvllle,  fjonn. 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  thr>se  celebrated  Bellt  and  Chime* 
for  Churches.  Tower  Clocks.  &o.,  uc.  Prices  and 
catdfogues  sent  fre«‘.  Address 
1  11.  MeSHANE  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NIENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  wince 
Church,  Chapel, School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells:  also  Chimes  and  Peals. 

Meneely  &.  Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 


Ckareh,  Sebool,  Klre  alarm.  Fiae-tODed,  low-pileea,  warraa^ 
ML  CalalacM  vKk  700  tMtlaMOlalt,  pricea.  etc..  on%  troo. 

aiymyor  ManufaotHrIns  Co.,  cimrtnnaWja, 


How  to  rear 
and  manage 
poultry.  J 

.Send  s  ten-ceut 
piece  to 

H.  H.  Stoddard. 


Hartford,  Ct., 

fur  a  copy  of  the 

Poultry  World, 

and  it  will  tell  yon. 


THE  WESTEHT’? 


F 


PATENTS 


Attorney,  Wasblnton,  I).  U. 


ARM  M0RT6A6E  CO. 

La  tvrence, Kan.  .efiftsto  Investors  in 
best  securities  In  the  market.  FIRST 
Mortmie  lAIAlVM  npon  imprvttt 
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THE  OHIO  FLOOD. 

Portsmouth,  O.,  Feb.  21, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  We  have  bt'en  visited  again  this 
year  by  the  most  terrible  flood  of  waters  ever  known 
in  this  valley  of  the  Ohio  since  the  white  man  in¬ 
habited  it.  Tha  Indians  had  a  tradition  that  there 
was  once  a  flood  when  the  waters  reached  from  hill 
to  hill.  This  has  been  literally  true  now.  The  wa¬ 
ter  was  sixty-six  feet  three  inches,  or  flve  feet  nine 
inches  higher  than  last  year.  At  Cincinnati  it  rose 
to  the  unprecedented  height  of  seventy-one  feet  and 
three-fourths  inch.  As  we  had  a  flood  last  year,  no 
one  thought  that  we  should  have  another  this  year. 
Our  great  floods,  as  I  wrote  you  some  years  ago, 
have  occurred  periodi<*ally  once  in  about  flfteen 
years — one  in  1832,  the  next  in  1847,  and  again  in 
1862.  It  was  then  twenty-one  years  till  the  flood  of 
1683.  The  greatest  floods  have  all  occurred  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  one  in  1832  and  the  one  last  year  and 
this.  The  present  flood  is  several  feet  higher  than 
the  floods  of  1832  or  1847.  There  had  been  very 
heavy  falls  of  snow  in  January,  and  then  after 
melting  some,  it  froze,  and  the  rain  falling  on  this 
smooth,  frozen  surface,  ran  off  as  it  would  from  a 
tin  roof. 

There  are  more  than  200,000  square  miles  that 
contribute  to  the  Ohio  River  and  its  branches.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  at  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  and  com¬ 
ing  on  down  there  are  on  the  Ohio  side  the  Maho¬ 
ning,  the  Muskingum  (8,000  square  miles),  the 
Nochhocking  (3,500),  the  Scioto  (7,000),  the  Little 
Scioto  (six  mile*  above  here),  the  Little  and  Big 
Miami  (6,4(K)).  On  the  other  side  there  are  the 
Little  Kanawha  and  Big  Kanawha,  the  Little  San¬ 
dy  and  Big  Sandy,  the  Guyandotte,  the  Licking, 
and  many  smaller  streams  and  creeks.  From  all 
of  this  vast  surface  covered  with  snow  that  had  be¬ 
come  condensed  into  ice  and  melted,  some  two  feet 
at  least  of  snow,  and  then  a  rain-fall  altogether  un¬ 
precedented,  no  wonder  we  had  such  a  flood.  The 
storms  that  produce  these  high  floods  begin  at  the 
East,  and  as  the  rise  of  the  rivers  at  the  head-wa¬ 
ters  come  down,  they  are  met  by  the  waters  com¬ 
ing  in  from  both  sides,  and  thus  the  raging  tide 
rises  and  swells  till  it  covers  all  our  bottoms  and 
reaches  from  hill  to  hill.  The  water-fall  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  ten  days — from  Feb.  5th  to  Feb.  15th — was 
6.79  inches,  while  the  usual  fall  for  the  whole 
month  averages  3.37  inches.  The  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  this  place,  as  registered  by  Dr.  Cotton  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institut*;,  during  the  ten  days  as  above, 
was  4.52  inches.  In  some  places  it  was  much  more 
than  this.  Fully  seven-eighths  of  our  city  was  im- 
dw  water;  not  more  than  fifty  houses  escaped.  It 
came  into  most  of  our  churches,  and  some  of  them 
are  much  injure<l.  All  Saints  (Episcopal)  is  badly 
damaged,  the  floor  bulging  up  so  as  to  require  to 
be  relaid.  We  hav«*,  through  our  Session  and  trus¬ 
tees,  tenderml  them  the  use  of  our  church  for  eveiy 
Sabbath  evening  until  their  church  is  repaired. 

The  water  came  into  mj'  study  nearly  tcm  feet, 
and  into  the  lecture-room  eleven  feet.  Tlie  walls 
of  brick  will  be  wet  for  months,  and  unlit  for  use. 
But  our  upiwr  room  was  entirely  above  the  flood. 
The  carpets  and  all  the  furniture  in  the  basement 
were  nunoved  upstairs,  and  our  loss  is  light.  The 
walls  had  only  just  been  repapered  from  the  effects 
of  last  year's  flood.  This,  of  course,  is  ruined.  All 
the  furniture  from  my  stuily,  together  wdth  the  car¬ 
pet  and  the  books  from  the  thn>e  lower  shelves, 
were  carried  up  al)Ovc.  This  was  some  thr<'e  feet 
alx)ve  the  flood  of  la.st  j-ear ;  but  the  waters  came 
up  nearly  six  feet  alK)ve  last  year's  flood,  ami  the 
two  upper  shelves  of  my  books  were  thoroughly 
soaktHl  by  the  yellow  waters.  Among  them  were 
Dr.  Chalmers'  works  in  fifteen  volumes.  Dr.  Kitto’s 
Daily  Bible  Readings.  Mr.  Barnes’s  Commentaries, 
and  Mr.  Bush’s  on  the  Pentateuch,  Dr.  Spencer’s 
Sketches  and  Sermons,  all  the  numbers  of  th<i  Pres¬ 
byterian  Quarterly  Review,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
and  Biblical  Reimsitory,  with  many  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  works.  One  work  that  I  lost  I  regret  very 
much.  It  was  Dr.  Watts’s  works  in  five  volumes 
quarto,  as  published  one  hundred  and  forty  yeai-s 
ago  in  London  under  his  own  sujwrvision.  There 
were  his  psalms  and  hymns  just  as  he  wrote  them, 
before  the  hymn-tinkers  “amendiHland  improved" 
them ;  also  his  songs  for  infant  minds,  one  of  the 
best  things  he  ever  wrote.  I  had  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  volumes  thus  ruined.  I  had  lost 
something  like  one  hundred  volum(«  last  year,  and 
thought  I  had  guarded  against  this  loss.  But  no¬ 
body  supposed  the  flood  was  going  to  Ik*  higher 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  we  had  no  telegraph  by 
which  to  leai-n  the  stage  of  the  waters  above,  and 
no  papers  nor  mail  for  nearly  a  week.  But  I  am 
much  Iwstter  off  than  many  of  my  neighbors.  Some 
three  hundred  families  are  homeless,  their  houses 
either  floating  off  down  the  river,  or  torn  to  pieces, 
or  turned  round  and  moved  from  their  foundations. 
I  took  a  walk  up  Front  street  yesterday,  and  such 
a  scene  of  desolation  I  never  saw,  and  hop<‘  never 
to  see  again.  Over  flftj'  pianos  were  ruined.  They 
were  placed  on  bt)xes  in  many  cases,  as  mine  was, 
but  the  flood  lifted  them  up,  and  the  boxes  floated 
out,  and  they  sank  down  in  the  waU'r.  Wo  have 
been  living  upstairs  since  the  9th,.and  expect  to  re¬ 
main  up  for  some  weeks  yet.  Our  brick  walls,  that 
were  wet  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  too  damp  to 
dwell  in. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  are  pleasant.  Ev¬ 
ery  one  schemed  to  keep  in  good  spirits  and  to  make 
tlie  best  of  the  disaster.  I  have  heard  but  little 
murmuring  and  complaining,  either  again.st  God 
for  sending  the  flood,  or  against  man  for  not  afford¬ 
ing  greater  aid  to  the  sufferers.  Then  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  sympathy  from  our  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  wjis  simply  magniliceat.  Eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  money  and  sixteen  or  twenty  car- 
loads  of  provisions  have  already  been  sent  to  our 
relief  (as  we  had  but  one  grot^ery  store  oinm)  from 
private  sources,  besides  the  aid  from  the  general 
Government  and  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  flood  will  not  oc¬ 
cur  again  in  the  next  fifty  years.  But  the  Lord  sit- 
teth  upon  the  flood,  and  the  (lomis  lift  up  their 
voice,  proclaiming  that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth.  Another  thing  to  be  very  thankful  for  is 
that  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  in  our  population 
of  some  12,600  inhabitants,  although  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  involuntary  immersion.  May  the  peo¬ 
ple  recognize  the  Lord’s  hand  in  these  widespread 
desolations  and  severe  losses.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  of  prop«‘rty  in  this  city  alone  will  be  at 
least  $600,(K)0.  But  we  have  not  lost  heart  nor 
hope  for  our  city,  and  trust  that  it  will  .soon  recover 
fully  from  its  losses.  E.  P.  Pkatt. 


FROM  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

Feb.  20th,  1884. 

Mr.  Editor:  Permit  me  to  correct  a  statement 
that  has  l>een  widely  circulateHl,  and  was  copied 
into  your  paper  of  the  14th  inst.,  to  the  effect  that 
while  a  crowd  were  .standing  on  (he  shore  of  the 
Muakingum,  at  this  place,  watching  the  drift,  the 
bank  suddenly  gave  way,  and  procipitate<l  a  large 
number  into  the  rushing  current;  and  before  they 
oould  be  rescueil,  as  many  as  flfteen  were  drowned. 
The  statemisit  is  false  in  every  particular.  While 
there  has  been  here  very  great  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  there  has  lieen  no  loss  of  life.  The  flood  of 
1832  was  the  highest  ever  known  at  this  jxiint,  and 
those  who  were  here  at  that  time  suppostsl  that  this 
was  its  limit,  but  it  rose  thirty-seven  inches  higher. 
As  a  result,  many  have  lost  all,  their  houses  hav¬ 
ing  floatetl  entirely  away,  compelling  the  occupants 
to  retnat  to  the  hills,  or  find  a  shelter  with  their 
more  highly-favored  neighbors.  Some  of  them  did 
nobly.  Mr.  Dt>uglas  Putnam  of  Harrison  gener¬ 
ously  opened  his  mansion,  and  sheltered  for  a  time 
about  150.  The  destruction  here  in  the  lower  part 
of  Marietta,  is  appalling.  In  my  own  dwelling  the 
water  rose  to  the  8ocH)nd  storj',  and  has  caused  a 
loss  of  more  than  $1,000,  l>esides  doing  great  dam¬ 
age  to  furniture  and  books,  some  of  which  are  rare 
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and  of  great  value.  But  we  have  much  cause  for 
thankfulness,  notwithstanding  our  losses  and  dis¬ 
comforts.  Though  “  the  floods  have  lifted  up  their 
voice  ”  threateningly,  we  have  not  been  swallowed 
up.  Laus  Deo  !  Yours  truly,  A.  Kinosbitby. 


SHUT  IN  BY  THE  FLOOD. 

Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  county,  O., ) 
Feb.  17,  1884. ) 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

The  great  flood  of  waters  shuts  me  in  from  any 
Sabbath  privileges  to-day  beyond  my  home,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  mud  on  one  side  and  water  on  the  other ; 
and  this  with  no  mail  for  ten  days  past,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  are  only  twenty-four  miles  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati  !  Having  been  an  eyewitness  of  the  four 
great  floods  of  the  Ohio  River  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  I  have  concluded  it  would  interest  you  to 
hear  something  about  them.  The  flood  of  1832  was 
about  sixty-two  feet  above  low-water  mark  at  this " 
point ;  that  of  1847  was  four  inches  lower ;  while 
the  flood  of  last  year  was  nine  inches  above  that  of 
1832.  But  the  one  now’  prevailing  is  nearly  seven 
feet  above  that  of  1832 !  I  cannot  tell  to  an  inch, 
as  yet,  as  the  high-water  mark  of  last  year  is  still 
submerged,  but  as  I  write  the  water  has  fallen 
about  five  feet.  This  mighty  torrent  has  been 
moring  past  my  residence  at  the  velocity  of  125 
miles  per  day  now  for  eight  days,  and  all  that  time 
from  one  foot  to  six  feet  al>ove  the  high-water  mark 
of  last  year.  From  the  hills  above  my  residence  I 
can  trace  the  mighty  flow  for  ten  miles  or  more, 
the  waters  iKJunded  only  by  the  distant  eminences. 
The  river,  which  within  its  banks  is  about  one- 
third  mile  in  width,  now  averages  a  mile.  Hou-ses 
and  roofs  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  are  scatter¬ 
ed  along  and  lodged  in  the  trees  of  our  orchards 
that  are  growing  in  our  river  bottoms,  and  smart 
wreckers  are  making  money  by  catching  these 
wrecks  of  houses  and  parcels  of  lumber  that  have 
been  set  afloat.  The  damage  to  a  great  many 
houses  is  yet  to  come,  as  the  river  recedes ;  as  they 
have  been  moved  from  their  foundations,  and  will 
finally  settle  unevenly  on  the  soft  earth.  The  re¬ 
lief  commitU'es  of  Cincinnati  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  .sending  supjilies  to  the  distressed  by 
boats.  They  will  need  help  for  a  month  to  come. 
My  residence  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  rise,  and 
I  have  not  suffered  on  account  of  the  flood,  and  I 
am  able  to  .still  give  shelter  and  food  to  those  near 
me  that  need  it. 

These  floods  have  their  bright  side  as  well  as  a 
dark  one,  by  bringing  into  a<’tivity  the  good  will 
and  love  of  that  portion  of  our  community  who 
have  escaped  this  great  calamity,  towards  those 
who  have  sufl’ereil  from  it.  And  now  the  question 
comes  to  mo — What  mean  those  wondrous  dealings 
of  the  Creator  towards  us.  He  who  can  withhold  or 
pour  them  out  at  His  pleasure '!  God  has  been 
working  the  elements  of  this  earth  on  a  grand 
scale  in  these  latter  day.s — eartlnpiakes  and  volca¬ 
noes  from  within;  tornadoes,  lightning,  and  rain 
from  above. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  this  great  river  has 
been  made  the  in.strument  of  Sabbath  desecration. 
When  a  child,  our  church  service  would  be  disturb¬ 
ed  by  the  booming  cannon  announcing  the  arrival 
of  a  steamboat ;  after  awhile  the  steam-whistle 
took  the  place  of  cannon,  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
for  a  thousand  miles  are  made  to  <?cho  and  reecho 
with  the  noi.se.  No  Sabbath,  no  God,  no  Bible,  no 
Saviour,  but  gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  Give  me  gold,  or  I 
perish!  God's  law  from  Sinai,  His  glorious  |)rom- 
ise  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet  Isaiah  (Iviii.  13, 14), 
are  counted  as  the  mere  utteranciis  of  a  novel-wri¬ 
ter,  both  on  river  and  land.  Without  a  sacretl  Sab¬ 
bath  there  can  be  no  jeire  and  undeflleil  religion, 
and  the  Church  can  make  no  real  progress  without 
upholding  this  great  gift  of  God  to  man,  and  which 
of  itself  is  one  of  the  stronge.st  proofs  that  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  from  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  truly  di¬ 
vine.  Would  that  all  the  i)eople  might  bring  to  the 
Lord  the  tithes  of  a  well  k<“pt  Sabbath,  and  prove 
if  God  would  not  take  away  the  awful  acourg<'s 
that  the  elements  are  bringing  upon  so  many. 

A  Voice  fkom  the  Ohio. 


FSEMILLENARIANISM  NOT  ANTI-CONFESSIONAL. 

When  I  wrote  in  reply  to  Dr.  Campbell  on  “Pre- 
inillenarianism  and  the  Standards,”  I  supposed  my 
name  would  be  published  with  the  communication. 

I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  controversy  upon 
this  subject.  But  such  statements  as  those  of  Dr. 
Campbell  should  not  go  unchallenged.  They  im¬ 
pugn  the  sincerity  or  intelligence  of  all  premille- 
narians  who  “  receive  and  a<lopt  the  Confession  of 
Faith,”  and  are  calculated  to  arouse  undue  preju¬ 
dices  against  some  of  our  faithful  and  efficient 
teachers  and  preachers,  wherever  they  may  be 
read  ;  and  they  are  all  groundfsl  upon  a  veiy  strict 
con.structlon  of  words  in  the  Standards,  which  seem 
to  be  against,  or  not  in  harmony  with,  the  doctrine 
of  two  resurrections,  as  held  by  premillenarians. 
It  would  seem  to  bt>  one  very  proper  reply  to  such 
statements,  to  show  that  the  ordinary  post-mille- 
narian  stands  upon  anti-Confessional  ground,  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  well  to 
“  lot  us  have  peace  ”  as  to  the  question  of  ortho- 
do.xy. 

I  wouhl  not,  however,  «’harg<“  that  a  i>ost-mille- 
narian  cannot  sinct'rely  “receive  and  adopt  the 
Confes.sion  of  Faith,”  much  less  admit  that  a  pre- 
milhmarian  cannot.  The  essence  of  premillenari- 
anism  is  the  imminence  of  the  Seconii  Advent  of 
Jesus,  when  “the  righteous,  being  caught  up  to 
Christ  in  the  clouds,  shall  be  set  on  His  right  hand, 
and  there  openly  acknowledged  and  acquitted,  shall 
join  with  Him  ii^he  judging  of  reprobate  angels 
and  men.”  If  this  imminence  of  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ  in  glory  and  for  judgment,  is  not 
clearly  taught  in  our  Standards,  then  nothing  is. 
Can  it  be  imminent  and  post-milleniual '{  It  is  im- 
I>ossible.  Therefore  our  Standards,  so  far  as  they 
are  perfectly  clear  on  the  doctrines  of  E.schatology, 
are  premillenariau. 

Then  as  to  the  particular  point  the  Doctor  raises, 
the  phrase's  “day  of  judgment”  an<i  “  the  last  day  ” 
may  be  so  Interpreted  as  to  admit  of  two  resurrec¬ 
tions.  This  certainly  should  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  Dr.  Campbell’s  argument  from  the  Standards, 
and  all  that  he  deduces  from  it. 

Let  there  be  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  prcmillenarianism  is  true  or 
not;  let  “our  leading  journals”  and  “our  strong 
men  at  the  East,”  or  elsewhere,  “throw  all  their 
weight,”  and  “8i)«ak  out  in  unmistakable  terms  to 
warn  our  people,”  against  it.  Only  let  all  remember 
that  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  Word  of  God ;  for, 
to  say  the  lea.st,  the  question  is  not  settled  in  favor 
of  post-millenarianism  by  the  Standards  of  our 
Church.  Let  it  also  be  l)ome  in  mind  ihat  the  fact 
that  some  do  “not  love,”  or  do  even  “cordially 
dislike,”  prcmillenarianism,  and  greatly  “deplore” 
its  spread  in  the  Church,  should  have  no  very  po¬ 
tential  influence  in  the  decision  of  the  question  at 
issue.  The  opinion  that  the  propagation  of  pre- 
millenarianism  works  mischief,  would  scarcely  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  doctrine,  if  it 
is  clearly  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be 
that  the  evils  attributed  to  it  are  not  the  legitimate 
fruitage  of  the  doctrine  at  all.  .Yntinomianlsm  was 
not  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  iloctrine  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith  alone;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  affectation  of  “  •  higher  life’  attainments,” 
and  the  wearing  “  an  air  of  special  sanctity,”  arc  not 
usual  with  premillenarians.  These  things  are  not 
the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  that  doctrine ;  neither 
do  they  usually  accompany  it. 

As  to  the  Board  of  Publication  and  the  proposed 
tract:  Since  they  have  just  given  us  “Graham  on 
the  Ephesians,”  one  of  the  best  books  on  their  list, 
which  Is  clear  and  ringing  on  the  side  of  premille- 
narianism,  let  them  by  all  means  give  us  the  best 
possible  publications  on  the  other  side.  Let  us 
have  the  truth.  James  Lewis. 

Joliet.  III. 


HOME  MISSIONS  IN  ALBANY  PBESBTTERT. 

The  ladies  of  the  W’oman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
of  Albany  Presbytery  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  most  successful  and  inspiriting  first  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14.  1884.  In  spite  of  rain 
and  detention  of  trains,  some  fifty  ladies  from  the 
various  churches  of  the  Presbytery  gathered  at 
about  10:30  A.  M.  The  earnest  spirit  of  the  local 
societies  which  they  represented  was  fully  evinced 
in  the  able  report  of  the  secretary.  It  detailed  the 
work  done  by  each  church.  This  work  was  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  great  West;  some  was  in  Alaska, 
for  the  unprotected  Indians  there ;  and  much  of  it 
was  in  Utah,  for  the  Christianization  of  its  Mor¬ 
mons.  Scholarships  had  been  taken  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  schools  among  the  Spanish  Romanists,  where 
there  is  great  need  for  education  and  help.  Suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen  were  also 
reported.  They  are  a  needy  and  often  neglected 
element  in  our  home  population. 

Nearly  $500  was  contrHiuted  through  this  Soci¬ 
ety,  in  aid  of  Scotia  Seminary  for  Colored  Girls, 
and  for  Biddle  University  for  Freedmen.  The  sum 
total  of  receipts  for  the  year  was  $3,875.67. 

The  meeting  covered  two  sessions;  the  one  in 
the  morning  was  devoted  to  business,  while  the 
afternoon  was  occupied  by  addresses  from  different 
individuals.  A  marked  feature  of  enjoyment  and 
effective  arrangement  was  found  in  the  bountiful 
lunch  provided  for  all  at  noon.  It  proved  that 
the  mingling  of  workers  in  the  same  cause  round  a 
hospitable  board,  brought  face  to  face  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  serves  to  cement  their  fellowship 
and  aid  their  usefulness. 


(jiTutrent  JEtiemo. 

PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  market  gardener  in  Florida  has  contracted  for 
the  sale  of  all  his  strawberries  at  three  dollars  a 
(piart. 

Shad-fishing  on  the  Potomac  River  has  oi>ened 
and  one  or  two  seine  crews  have  already  gone  to 
work. 

Presidemt  Robinson  of  Brown  University  is  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  Rochester  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  former  [)resident. 

The  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins  jr.  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
has  accei)t.cd  the  rectorship  of  Calvary  Chapel,  New 
York. 

The  World’s  Fair  Committee  of  San  Francisco 
have  prepared  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000. 

The  New  York  Pre.ss  Association  will  hold  its 
next  convention  in  Plattsburg  in  June,  and  make 
an  excursion  thence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Prof.  Perry  of  Williams  College  has  made  a  cal¬ 
culation  that  the  student  killed  while  (blasting  was 
moving  when  hurt  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per 
nunute. 

Gen.  Loring,  formerly  in  the  Khedive’s  service, 
thinks  the  English  are  (expecting  too  much  of  Gmi. 
Gordon.  Egypt  has  Is'en  famous  before  as  a  place 
where  it  is  expect('d  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

About  OIK!  hundred  men  are  at  work  on  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  and  it  is  stated  that  besides  the  $200,000 
deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  the  company 
has  expendeil  $250,000  for  tdols  and  labor. 

In  replying  to  a  toast  to  his  health  at  a  lunch  in 
Montr(>al,  last  week,  Matthew  Arnold  offended  the 
French  Canadians  i)resent  by  refc'rring  to  the  iloc- 
trines  of  certain  churches,  especially  the  Roman 
(!atholic,  as  narrow  and  illiberal. 

Clara  Barton,  as  President  of  t  he  American  Red- 
Cro.ss  Association,  is  doing  zealous  work  among  the 
flood  sufferers,  and  proposes  to  go  from  one  end  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  other  in  her  skiff,  which  makes  her 
a  sort  of  modern  Joan  of  Arc. 

While  New  York  city  and  the  Atlantic  coast  were 
shrouded  in  thick  fog  early  last  week,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  almost  Spring-like,  Nevada  an.;  rttber 
Western  Stall's  suffered  from  intense  cold.  At 
some  points  the  thermometer  registered  45°  below 
zero. 

Chicago’s  next  Musical  Festival  will  begin  at  the 
Exposition  building  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  and  last 
until  Saturday  evening  of  the  same  week.  Besides 
the  groat  German  trio  of  singers,  Materna,  Winkle- 
mann,  and  Scaria,  Nilsson  has  been  engaged  for 
solo  parts.  There  will  bo  matinees  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  and  at  the  latter  Mesdamos  Nilsson 
and  Materna  will  sing  together.  The  children’s 
chorus,  1,0)0  strong,  will  also  sing  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  The  adult  chorus  will  number  9i)0  voices. 

The  reported  richness  of  the  Ca'ur  d’Alene  Mines 
in  Northwestern  Idaho  is  drawing  shoals  of  pro.s- 
pectors  and  expeidcrs  to  that  inhospitable  region. 
The  mines  are  on  Prichard  Creek,  thirty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  and  already 
there  is  a  city  called  Eagle,  with  900  inhabitants. 
To  this  city  population  is  flocking  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  a  day.  But  lumber  for  cabins  sells  for  $150 
per  1000  foot ;  flour  is  $50  a  barrel ;  meals  (by  no 
means  square)  are  $1 ;  board  of  any  kind  is  $4  to  $5 
a  day,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and 
high.  And  if  there  is  gohl  enough  there  to  be  dug, 
picks  cost  $10  each,  pick-handles  $1.2.5,  and  shovels 
$4.  These  arc  hard  facts  f<ir  prospectors  who  go 
to  dig  for  uncertain  gohl. 

Gen.  Grant  has  written  a  letter  to  settle  an  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
columns  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  as  to  whether  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  rcfusetl  to  charge  th<'  ene¬ 
my  the  second  time  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
when  onlered,  as  is  slated  in  most  historii^s  of  the 
late  Civil  War.  Ho  says  :  “  In  reply  to  the  que.s- 
tion  asked,  I  will  say  that  I  never  gave  any  order 
to  any  army  that  I  commanded  during  the  rebellion 
to  make  an  attack  whore  it  was  disobeyed.  It  is 
possible,  but  I  do  not  remem’ner  the  circumstance 
that  I  have  given  an  order  for  an  attack  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  and  afterwards  concluded  that  it  would 
be  better,  possibly,  not  to  make  it.  and  have  sent 
orders  coiintermaniling,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  such  circumstance  as  that  took  place  at 
Cold  Harbor.” 

WASHINGTON  ITEMS. 

The  Si’cretary  of  the  Treasury  has  appointed 
George  Garfield,  a  first  cousin  of  the  late  President, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Buildings  at  Pen.sa- 
cola. 

Feb.  20  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  set- 
ing  forth  that  as  Spain  will  abolish  from  March  1 
the  discriminating  duties  on  imports  into  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  a  like  abolish¬ 
ment  of  duties  on  articles  Imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  will  be  made  by 
the  United  Statics.  Meantime  Mexico  has  imposisl 
an  additional  dutj-  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles 
imported  into  that  country,  from  May  15  next. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  patent  laws  has  passed  the 
Senate.  It  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  debarr- 
eil  from  receiving  a  patent  for  an  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  becau.se  of  its  having  first  been  patented  in 
a  foreign  country,  unless  it  shall  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  public  use  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  application  for  such  a 
patent  in  this  country,  and  that  a  |>atent  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  an  invention  previously 
patented  in  a  foreign  country  shall  expire  seven¬ 
teen  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  such  for¬ 
eign  patent,  or  if  there  be  more  than  one  such  pat¬ 
ent  seventeen  years  from  the  date  of  the  earliest. 

The  Congressional  Committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  has  begun  the  investigation  of  the  anti¬ 
election  riots  at  Danville,  Va.  That  good  will  re¬ 
sult  by  making  it  clear  where  the  chief  blame  rests, 
is  not  yet  apparent. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  promptly  pass¬ 
ed  the  bill  changing  the  rate  of  po.stage  on  second 
class  matter  to  one  cent  for  four  ounces,  instead  of 
two  ounces,  as  now.  The  Senate  will  hardly  fail  to 
concur,  and  the  provoking  difficulties  about  the 
sending  of  transient  newspapers  through  the  mails, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  just 
overstep  the  two-ou''''e  limit,  and  are  consequently 


not  forwarded  if  they  boar  only  a  one-cent  stamp, 
will  then  be  over.  With  a  similar  doubling  of  the 
limit  for  single  postage  on  letters,  so  that  anything 
short  an  ounce  will  go  for  two  cents,  a  great  re¬ 
form  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Congressman  Bland  of  Missouri  so  seldom  does 
a  sensible  thing  that  he  ought  to  be  commended 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers.  Feb.  18th  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  provides  that  hereafter  there 
shall  be  coined  no  more  three-dollar  gold  pieces, 
gold  dollars,  trade  dollars,  or  three-cent  copper 
nickles.  Every  one  of  these  coins  has  proved  a 
nuisance ;  there  is  no  demand  for  them,  and  the 
public  would  be  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  House,  by  the  way,  has  made  a  bill  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  trade  dollar  a  special  order  for 
March  11,  and  there  is  some  hope  that  this  coin  will 
soon  be  jiut  out  of  the  way. 

Electric  lighting  is  to  be  tried  on  a  rather  grand 
scale  in  Washington.  Fifteen  electric  lights  will 
be  placed  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  360  feet  from 
the  ground ;  ten  at  a  height  of  410  feet,  on  the 
Washington  Monument ;  and  five  150  feet  in  the  air 
on  the  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  large 
reflector  on  the  Monument  will  throw  a  flood  of 
light  toward  the  White  House. 

Only  one  of  the  thirteen  regular  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  bills  (the  Military  Academy  bill)  has  yet  been 
acti'd  upon  by  the  House.  Several  special  appropria¬ 
tion  bills,  namely,  the  Greely  Relief  bill,  that  for 
the  relief  of  the  flood  sufferers,  the  Tobacco  Tax 
Rebate  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  education  of  Indians, 
have  been  passed.  .4.mong  the  important  measures 
of  general  legislation  acted  upon  by  the  House  are 
bills  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  land  grants  of 
the  Texas  Pacific  and  several  Southern  roads,  the 
Fitz  John  Porter  bill,  and  measures  creating  sevei*- 
al  new  judicial  districts. 

The  Department  of  .State  has  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler,  United  States  Minister 
to  Greece,  saying  that  tin*  j>rohibition  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  pork  from  this  country  into  Greece 
has  been  abolishqd.  France  the  other  day  took  a 
step  in  the  saim*  direction,  by  substituting  for  total 
prohibition  an  examinatio>i  of  American  bacon  at 
Government  expense.  Wo  add  that  Ohio,  who.se 
practical  interest  in  the  right  solution  of  this  jirob- 
lem  is  large,  has  presented  to  Congress  a  modest 
and  sensible  resolution  of  her  Legislature,  asking 
that  retaliatory  measures  shall  only  be  resorted  to 
after  the  ('stablishment  and  fair  trial  of  a  sy.stem 
of  Goverament  inspection  of  exiiorted  hog  pro¬ 
ducts. 

THE  BREAKING  UP  OF  WINTER. 

The  steamer  John  L.  Hasbrouck,  which  left  New 
York  on  Satuniay  evening,  Feb.  23,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  long  embargo  of  the  Winter  on  the  Hud¬ 
son.  She  arrived  off  Magazine  Point,  just  north  of 
West  Point,  at  4  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  where 
she  encountered  heavy  masses  of  ice  ten  inches 
thick,  conqu'lling  her  to  desist  and  return  to  Crans¬ 
ton’s  Landing,  where  she  coale<l  up,  and  reached 
Magazine  Point  again  at  about  noon,  where  she 
fought  the  ice  two  hours,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  through  to  Newburgh  with  the  barge  Si)ear, 
which  slu'  had  in  tow.  She  then  ran  to  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  arriving  at  4  P.  51.  Bt'tween  there  and  Rliiu''- 
beck  the  ice  is  very  weak.  The  Rondout  boats  are 
exjiected  to  resume  their  trips  by  Saturday  next. 

The  chain  of  tornailoes  which  swi'pt  through  half 
the  Southern  Slates  on  Moiulay  and  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  constitute  oiu'  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  destructive  series  of  atmospheric  disturbances 
ever  knowli  in  this  country.  'Tlu'  growing  fr<'- 
(piency  with  which  such  terrible  storms  are  re- 
liorted  from  the  South  and  West  of  late  years,  is 
alarming,  the  more  so  that  ineteorologii^al  science 
is  so  heli>less  to  guard  against  their  recurrence. 
The  storm  of  Tuesday  (19th)  fornuMl  in  tlu^  (Chatta¬ 
hoochee  valley  from  the  5lexican  Gulf,  struck 
Columbus,  Ga.,  at  1  o'clock,  de.stroying  $100,000 
worth  of  buildings.  The  storm  divided,  one 
branch  running  up  the  Alabama  side  until  didlected 
by  the  Red  Mountains,  in  which  Birmingham  is 
located,  and  taking  an  eastern  cour.se,  |>assed 
through  Le<‘ds,  Lixlina,  and  Oxford  into  Georgia, 
where  it  passeil  through  Cave  S))rings,  Rome,  and 
Barlow  counties  into  Canton,  and  out  of  the  Slate 
along  the  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Fourteen  per- 
.sons  perished  at  Lodina,  eight  at  Cave  Springs,  ten 
along  the  line  from  Ronu'  to  Canton.  Near  (Canton 
a  terrible  accident  happeiu'il.  A  crowded  county 
school  was  dismissed  in  order  to  allow  the  pupils 
to  reach  home.  About  thirty  of  them  took  refuge 
in  an  old  building,  which  was  overturned  by  the 
storm,  and  ten  of  them  were  mangled  to  death. 
The  other  branch  of  the  storm  went  eastward  from 
Columbus,  through  Talbot,  Crawford,  Bibb,  Jasper, 
Hancock,  Baldwin,  and  Columbia  counties,  finding 
an  exit  through  Edgefield,  S.  C.  In  Baldwin  seven 
members  of  the  Goolsby  family  were  killed.  An 
old  couple  over  eighty,  named  Mathews,  tottered 
out  of  a  crumbling  building  and  escaped.  A  train 
on  the  Macon  and  Augusta  road  was  blown  off  the 
trai.’k,  but  nobody  was  hurl. 

The  sudden  blizzard  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
caught  many  pt>oi)le  unawares,  and  there  arc  re¬ 
ports  of  several  persons  having  been  found  froziut 
to  death. 

A  severe  wind  storm  prevailed  in  and  around 
Watertown,  N,  Y.,  on  Tuesday  night  (19th).  Trees 
and  chimneys  were  blown  down,  and  buildings  in 
some  places  were  badly  wrecked. 

January  and  later  rains  in  California,  especially 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  were  unusually 
heavy.  On  Feb.  17  a  flam  on  the  Los  .Yngeles  river 
broke,  producing  the  most  disastrous  flood  ever 
f'xjierienced  there.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  was 
comjfletely  inundated,  and  forty  Vmildings  were 
swept  away.  Hundreds  of  families  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  seek  shelter  on  the 
hills.  The  loss  amounts  to  $1.50,000.  From  Los 
Angeh's  to  Mojave,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
miles,  hardly  a  mile  of  the  Soutluirn  Pacific  track 
remains  in  place,  and  east  to  San  Gorgonio,  eighty 
miles,  the  devastation  is  <'<iually  great.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Southern  road  from  Colton  to  San  Dii'go  is 
also  washt'd  out.  Travel  in  all  directions  is  sus- 
jfended.  Reports  receiveil  from  towns  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  San  Joai|uin  Valley  announce 
the  heaviest  floofle  ever  known. 

CITY  ANO  VICINITY. 

The  di'afi  heroes  of  the  Jeannette  were  borne 
from  Jersey  City  to  this  city  and  to  Brooklyn,  with 
military  pomp  and  civic  display,  on  the  22d.  The 
day  was  fair,  and  the  route  of  the  procession  along 
Broadway  and  elsewhere  was  lined  by  sympathiz¬ 
ing  thousands,  and  many  houses  were  draped  in 
mourning,  while  the  flags  o:i  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  ami  c’.erywhere  in  the  city  were  at  half 
mast.  The  final  honors  to  the  dead  were  paid  <m 
Saturday.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
bodies  of  all  the  deatl,  except  those  of  Jf’rome  J. 
Collins,  Surgeon  Ambler,  and  Seaman  Boyfl,  were 
transferrel  from  the  mortuary  chamber  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  the  tug  Nina,  and  wf>re 
landed  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  street. 
Then  escorted  by  naval  and  military  officials,  they 
were  taken  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cor¬ 
ner  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-second  street,  where 
the  funeral  services  took  place.  A  special  train 
subsequently  carried  the  funeral  procession  to 
Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Surgeon  Ambler’s  body  was 
sent  to  Alexandria.  Va.,  and  that  of  Seaman  Boyd 
to  Philadelphia.  The  funeral  services  of  Jerome 
J.  Collins  took  place  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Fifth  avenue.  After  the  services  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  mother  were  taken  to  the  steamer 
City  of  Chicago  for  transportation  to  Cork,  where 
they  are  to  be  interred. 

.Yt  the  melical  students’  prayer-meeting  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
at  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  Sunday, 
John  B.  Gough  made  an  address,  in  which  he  urged 
the  students  to  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  to  beware  how  they  prescribed  such  potions 
for  their  patients,  after  they  have  become  physi¬ 


cians.  He  said  in  part,  according  to  The  Tribune’s 
report : 

“To  save  the  life  of  the  body  is  noble,  but  to 
save  the  soul  is  nobler.  ‘  I  cannot  drink  one  glass,’ 
said  a  man  to  me,  ‘  without  getting  drunk.’  ‘  Then 
why  drink  ?  ’  ‘01  cannot  refuse  to  drink,  because 
it  is  customary  for  gentlemen  to  drink.’  Said  ano¬ 
ther  ‘I  hate  drunkenness.’  ‘Well,  then,  why  not 
abstain  ?  ’  ‘  Because  I  think  teetotalism  is  coward¬ 
ly.’  How  easy  to  find  excuses!  Every  time  a 
young  man  falls,  he  gets  up  weaker  than  before, 
brink  has  caused  the  ruin  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
ministers.  I  knew  a  clergyman — an  able  man.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  have  sat  at  his  table.  He  is 
now  a  drunken  hostler  in  a  stable  in  Boston. 
When  Moody  was  in  Boston  some  brothers  went  to 
see  this  man,  and  asked  him  how  he  had  fallen  so 
low.  He  answered  that  he  was  sick,  and  applied 
to  a  doctor,  who  gave  him  alcohol,  and  from  that 
time  the  thirst  for  liquor  grew  upon  him.  ‘The 
doctor,’  he  said,  ‘  saved  my  body,  but  damned  my 
soul.’  It  is  a  grand  thing*  to  save  human  life.  It 
is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  a  physician  with  polite¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  nunisteriiig  to  the  needs  of  the 
sick  ;  but  grander  than  all,  it  is  to  be  instrumental 
in  saving  human  souls.  The  physician  has  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  that,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  'To  man  the  life-boat  and  save  the 
perishing  from  wrecked  vessels,  is  a  deed  that  de¬ 
servedly  wins  the  applause  of  men.  To  man  the 
life-boat  and  save  wreckinl  souls,  will  win  the 
plaudits  of  white-robed  angels  and  the  approval  of 
the  Almighty.” 

ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  birthday  of  Washington,  by  a  bare  eoinei- 
denee  (it  is  said),  became  the  occasion  of  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
greatest  of  those  who  drew  his  sword  to  destroy 
what  Washington  created.  New  Orleans  turned 
out,  regardless  of  birth,  place,  or  politics,  to  aid  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  veterans  of  the  Confederacy, 
the  soldiei’s  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
troops  of  the  State  National  Guard,  the  visiting 
military  from  Detroit,  all  took  part  in  the  cere¬ 
monies.  The  granite  shaft  of  90  feet,  surmounted 
by  the  bronze  statue  of  15  feet,  stands  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  old  Livoli  circle,  in  which  during  the 
war  were  encamped  Federal  trooi)S  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  Y’ork.  The  column  was  built  of 
crystallized  sandstone  from  the  quarries  of  Ten- 
ne.ssee,  and  the  statue  was  itast  in  New  York  city 
by  Ale.xander  Doyle.  The  mound  on  which  the 
monument  rests  was  crowded  all  the  morning  with 
ladies  and  children,  and  unfortunately  for  them, 
just  as  the  band  was  performing  the  opening  air,  a 
cloud  of  dust  Clew  up,  and  before  the  opening 
prayer  hatl  been  said  rain  fell  in  torrents,  causing 
much  damage  to  the  costumes  of  t  he  ladies.  An 
adjournment  was  had  to  the  large  hall  of  the 
■Washington  Artillery,  where  the  exercises  were 
concluded,  and  the  statin'  was  then  formally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  cit}’  by  the  Lee  Monument  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  acce|)ted  by  Mayor  Behan.  The  fesWvitii's 
of  the  day  were  completed  by  a  street  parade  and  a 
ball  at  night. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Thetis,  of  the  Greely  relief  exjiedition,  has 
just  sailed  from  England  for  America. 

The  widow  of  (’apt.  Moncrief,  who  was  killed  in 
the  Soudan,  has  been  offi'red 'apartments  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  (lourt  Palace,  by  the  tiueen. 

The  late  editor  of  the  London  Tiiiu's,  5Ir. 
Thomas  Chenery,  was  probably  the  most  scholarly 
journalist  of  his  day.  No  great  newspap('r  had 
evt'r  calh'd  to  its  control  an  Oxford  Professor  of 
Arabic  and  a  translator  of  the  original  vei’sions  of 
tilt'  Bible,  until  the  Lomlon  'Times  st't  the  (irece- 
th'iit,  anil  the  best  cominentary  upon  its  choice  is 
till'  fact  that  Mr.  Ghenery  provt'd  himself  t'qual  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  traditions  of  that  pa¬ 
per. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller 
Davidson,  daughter  of  one  who.se  memory  Scot¬ 
land  holds  in  just  esteem— the  late  Hugh  JlilU'r. 
Mrs.  Davidson,  who  was  the  t'lder  daughti'r  of  tht' 
gifted  author  of  “The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,” 
was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Davidson,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  who  died  in  1881.  Now  she  has 
followed  him  to  the  grave  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
four. 

A  survey  has  ju.st  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  Palestine  Canal  Syndicate,  and  the  engineer 
regards  it  as  not  improbable  that  within  a  few 
years  the  cry  of  “Low  bridge  !”  will  be  heard 
from  the  gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 

'The  local  Government  of  British  Columbia  have 
proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  under  eertain  limita¬ 
tions,  the  immigration  of  Chinese;  also  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  Chinese  population  of  the  province  so 
as  to  draw  a  large  revc'iiue  from  them. 

Even  in  Russia  public  opinion  Is  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  imporlaneo  of  preserving  ancient 
buildings  intact.  The  Institute  of  Architects  at 
St.  Petersburg  has  been  considering  the  best  moans 
of  previ'iiting  the  Chinese  from  continuing  their 
present  reckless  destruction  of  the  remarkable 
archaic  architecture  of  central  Asia.  It  has  been 
suggi'sted  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
send  a  cominittei'  of  antiquarians  to  the  Court  of 
Pekin  to  endeavor  to  interest  China  is  her  own  an¬ 
cient  relics. 

England  has  given  her  sanction  to  a  future  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Turkish  import  duties,  provided  that 
the  abuses  which  now  prevail  in  the  management 
of  the  customs  shall  be  suppressed. 

The  Portuguese  appear  determined  not  to  let 
their  heretofore  nominal  supremacy  in  Central 
and  Southern  Africa  be  destroyed  without  a  strug¬ 
gle.  A  good  deal  of  useless  my.stery  has  surround¬ 
ed  the  preparations  in  Lisbon  for  an  African  explor¬ 
ing  and  commercial  expedition,  patronized  by  the 
Government,  and  more  ('specially  by  the  Ministry 
of  Marino.  The  expedition  will  be  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  the  general  staff,  Enrique  de  Carvalho, 
who  knows  the  country  well,  and  his  instructions 
are  to  make  new  and  strengthen  old  alliances  with 
the  Portuguese  Government,  especially  in  the  rich 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola,  estimated  to 
contain  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  inhabitants. 
'The  merchants  of  Oporto  are  expected  to  help  in 
the  work. 

M.  Ferdinanil  de  Losseps  succeeds  to  the  .seat  of 
the  historian  Henri  Martin,  in  the  French  Acade¬ 
my.  To  everybody  (but  himself)  his  securing  a 
seat  was  a  8urpri.se,  since  he  is  in  no  sense  a  man 
of  letters,  almost  his  only  litcrarj’  effort  being  his 
little  book  about  the  Suez  Canal.  And  it  is  just 
now  repeated  that  the  Sue*  Canal  bondholders  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  agreement  made  by  Lesseps  with 
the  British  shipowners. 

'fhe  Comte  de  Paris  has  subscribed  50,000f.  to  the 
proposed  memorial  monument  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord.  This  act  required  (lourage  as  well  as 
money. 

The  Italian  Government  has  determined  to  offer 
on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  Turin  Exhibition  a 
prize  of  10,000  francs  for  the  most  practical  pro- 
ce.S8  for  the  transmission  of  electricity. 

It  is  reported  that  a  mass  of  ice  near  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea,  upon  which  some  fifty  fl.shermen  were  at 
work,  was  carried  out  to  sea.  All  the  fishermen 
are  believed  to  have  been  drowned. 

The  President  of  Switzerland  has  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  the  European  Governments,  inviting  them 
to  participate  in  a  conference  at  Berne  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  e.stabli8hing  an  international  code  of  litera¬ 
ry  copyright. 

Several  manuscripts  of  the  Almage.st  not  utiliz¬ 
ed  by  modern  scholars  have  been  found  at  Venice 
and  at  Flort'nco  by  Prof.  Peters  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  who  is  abroad  Investigating  the  star  cata¬ 
logue  of  Ptolemy,  with  a  riew  to  an  accurate  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  German  Emperor  is  renewing  his  efforts  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  and  his  wife.  He  has  appoint'd  Count 
Rannitz,  in  behalf  of  the  Prince,  to  mwl  General 
Blumeuthal,  in  behalf  of  the  Princess,  to  arrange 
a  basis  for  a  reconciliation. 

A  violent  earthquake  has  occurred  at  Bittlls,  In 
Asiatic  Turkey.  A  number  of  buildings  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 


Thousands  of  people  are  dying  of  fever  in 
south  of  Java — a  result  it  is  conjectured  of  the  reoen 
terrible  earthquakes  and  consequent  tides  in 
quarter  of  the  world. 


FIRES  AND  CA8I7A1.TIE8. 

The  most  destructive  Are  of  the  week  was  at 
Charlottestown,  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  destroyed 
all  the  business  places  on  the  south  side  of  Queen’s 
Square  and  the  Postofflee.  Loss  $250,000;  insur¬ 
ance  about  $100,000.  The  Custom  House  was 
burned. 

Two  cows  owned  by  Stephentown  (Pa.)  farmers 
(lit'd  of  hydrophobia.  They  frothed  at  the  mouth, 
refused  water,  and  became  enraged  at  the  barking 
of  dogs.  'They  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  42  days  before  the  disease  appeared. 

Miss  Ella  Donohue’s  dress  caught  fire  in  a  store 
in  Erie,  Penn.,  where  she  was  shopping.  She  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  street,  where  a  man  threw  his  overcoat 
around  her,  extinguishing  the  flames,  but  not  until 
she  was  fatally  burned. 

The  three  survivors  of  the  bark  Ada  Barton, 
from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  for  Ghrsgow,  who  were  land¬ 
ed  at  Queenstown  Feb.  21st  by  the  steamer  Park- 
lands,  state  that  they  clung  to  the  masts  flve  days 
and  nights  without  food.  On  the  third  day  the 
dog  tried  to  devour  one  of  them.  'When  they  were 
rescued  they  were  casting  lots  ^  decide  which  of 
the  three  should  die. 

The  funeral  of  the  nineteen  miners  who  wore 
killed  b3’  an  explosion  at  West  Leisenring,  Pa., 
took  place  at  Uniontown. 

- 4-*— — » 

llersford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

A8  an  Appetiser. 

Dr.  Moimis  Gibbs,  Howard  City,  Mich.,  says: 
“I  am  greatly  pleast'd  with  it  as  a  tonic;  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  a  good  appetizer.” 


Mensman’u  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper^ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particiflarly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints,  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York, 


aim 


New  York,  Monday,  Feb.  ‘24,  1884. 

The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $219,450  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $19,761,350  against  $1, ‘209, 000  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $1,433,075  below  at  the  correspond¬ 
ing  dale  in  1881.  The  loans  show  a  lo.ss  this  week 
of  $1,370,400;  the  specie  is  decreased  $453,600; 
the  legal  tenders  are  down  $336,900;  thq  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  decreased  $2,164,‘200, 
and  the  circulation  is  down  $173,300. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 


of  which  gives  the  (luotatlons  of  a  j’ear  ago  for 


convcnionco  of  comparison : 

American  Express  . • . 

Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Tel . 

Boston  Air  Line  prof . 

Cauaila  Soutliern  . 

Canuillan  Pad  tic . 

Oeilar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Iowa . 

Central  Paclllc  . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg..  . . 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  ii  Pittsburg  jiret 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indluna|>ull8. ... 

Chesapeake  and  Uhlo . 

Chesapeake  ana  Ohio  Ist  pret . 

Chesapeake  and  Uhlo  2d  pref . 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy . 

*  Chicago  and  Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Clilcagoand  Northwestern  pref.... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  «  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pref.... 

Chicago,  Hock  Island  A  PaciUc . 

Colorado  Coal . 

Cameron  Coal . 

Delaware,  Lack.  &  Westeru . 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal . 

'*  Delaware  and  Hudson . 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande.  ..  .  . 

Evansville  and  Thrre  Haute . 

E.  Teun.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pref . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . . . 

Houston  A  Texas . .* . 

Illinois  Centr.il . 

lud..  Bloom.  A  Western  . 

Lake  Shoye  . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Long  Island . 

Loulsvillo  A  Nashville . 

Manhattan  Beac.h . 

Manhattan . 

Manhattan  Itailroad,  new . 

Manhattan  1st  pref . 

Memphis  and  Charlestou . 

MIL,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Westeru  pref... . 

Missouri  Paclllc . 

Mlunea|>olis  A  St.  Tk>uls . 

Mlnneaitolls  A  St.  Louts  Pret . 

Michigan  Central  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central....  . 

Now  York,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pret., 

Northern  PuclUc . 

Northern  Paclflc  pret . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Ik>uls . 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York.  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . 

Ohio  Southern  . . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Short  Line .  . 

Oregon  Jlnllway  A  Navigation . 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

paoiuo  Mall . . ,,'  j-;;', 

PWlft-  peofttiir  J  kyatisvlHe . 

Phliadeipbla  A  Bea'Ung . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chiu.... 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

Quicksilver . 

BIchmoud  A  Danville . 

Blcbmond  A  West  Point . 

Richmond  and  Allegheny . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  . 

Rome.  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

Spring  Mountain . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret . 

Texas  Paclflc . 

Union  Paclflc .  . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Paclflc  pret.... 
Western  Union  Telegraph . 
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♦  Ex-dividend. 


The  Best  Baking  Powder. 

The  best  baking  powder  is  made  from  pure 
Crt'ain  of  Tartar,  Bicarbonate  of  Boda,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  flour  or  starch.  Frequently 
other  ingredients  are  used,  and  serve  a  purpose 
in  reducing  the  cost  and  Increasing  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Wo  give  the  Government  Chemist’s  analyses 
of  two  of  the  leading  baking  powders  : 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “Cleveland's 
Superior  Baking  Powder”  manufactured  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Royal  Baking  Powder,”  both 
purchased  by  myself  in  this  city,  and  I  find 
they  contain : 

“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  iuchos  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 


“  Boyal  Baking  Powder.*' 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarboiate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  1‘2.40  per  cent, 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz, 
of  Powder, 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  In¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

E.  G.  liOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  York,  Jam't  17th,  1881. 

The  above  analyses  indicate  a  preference  for 
“  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,”  and 
our  opinion  is  that  it  is  the  better  preparation. 
— Hcul’s  Journal  of  Health. 
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